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YOUNG LADY, educated abroad, and com- 
t to teach French and English, and the rudiments of 
German, wishes to obtain a SITUATION as GOVERNESS. 
adr =. M.,” care of Mr. Asker, Solicitor, Norwich. 


% YOUNG LADY accustomed to the manage- 
ment of children (and educated for her profession), desires 
a SITUATION as GOVERNESS in a family. She ean give a 
English education, with French, Music, and Latin (if required). 
good ot objected, *, hig highest references can be given. 
dress “ E.,” . Bartholomew's, Esq., 23, Charlotte-street, 
Portland-road, “abt 
pE2tH CATHEDRAL GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL. 
Rector.—The Rev. J. A. SELLAR, M.A. 


Terms.—Thirty Guineas per Annum. 
__Apply to Kev. the RECTOR, Stormont House, Perth. 


JT, DUCATION. —Boys with good Voices 
receive, as Choristers of Perth Cathedral, their BOARD and 
EDUCATION, fitting them for y and ile pursuits, for 
Twenty Guineas per annum 
Apply to the Very Rev. THe PRO OST OF PERTH CATHEDRAL, Perth. 
ME. B. H. SMART, formerly of Connaught- 


terrace, now of 37; WYNDHAM*STREET, Bryanstone-square 
uaints his Friends that he continues to INSTRUCT CLERICAL 





























other PUPILSin ELOCUTION,to meet Classes in Families and 
Schools for English generally, and to engage for Public Readings 
and Lectures. 
RIVATE PUPILS.—The married Vicar 

(Cantab) of a Country Parish in Norfolk, on a line of railway, 
wishes to reecive into his house TWO BOYS, between the ages of id 
and J4, to be prepared for the Public Schools, &c. Inclusive Terms 
from 80 to 109 Guineas each, 
~ Address “D. B. W. ” THEW and Son, King’s Lynn, Norfolk. 
Brenan MENT for YOUNG GENTLE- 

MEN difficult to manage.—The Advertiser. a gentleman of great 

xperience, has commenced a School for troublesome Boys, where the 
Pupils are treated with the utmost kindness, Unexceptionable refe- 
rences. Terms, Fifty Guineas. 

__Apply, Mr. MAIBEN, Stondon-house, near Brentwood, Essex. 

B PD RIGHTON—E DUCATION,—There are 

VACANCIES in a first-class Establishment, where only twelve 
young ladies are received. A Protestant Foreign Governess resides in 
the house. Signor F. Lablache, Herr Kuhe, Messrs. E. de Paris, 
Michau. and other eminent Professors attend. References to parents 
of pupils.—Address the Misses BERNCASTEL, 11, Portland-place, 
Marine e Parade, Brighton. 

= 

M R. P. J. F. GANTILLON, M.A. (formerly 
a) Scholar of St. John's College, Cambridge), Second Master of 
the Collegiate School, Leicester, will be happy to receive BOARDERS. 
For Terms apply at 4g, London-road, Leicester. 

Reference is kindly permitted to Rey. J. ATLAY, B.D., Fellow and 
of St. Tutor John’s College; and Rev. E. MORTLOCK, B.D., Moulton 
Rectory, near Newmarket, late Fellow of Christ's College. 

HE ADVERTISER wishes to meet with a 

Clergyman, in jPriest's Orders, who is a good Churehman, to 

take the SOLE CIIARGE of his Parish for Nine oy Twelve Months, 
Population between six and seven hundred. The Charch, see has 
been lately restored, is interesting but not large. Remuneration off 
the use of the Rectory furnished, and premises, cows, partial use a 
glebe, &c., with a proportionate stipe nd. 

"Address the “ Rev. W. P. H.,” Post-office, Cuckfield, Sussex, 

DUCA TION.—ESTABLISHMENT for 

YOUNG LADIES, College House, Upper Clapton, four miles 

London, is situate in the most healthy of the suburban environs, 
and is in every way adapted to the es of a school. The house 
is commodious aud well ventilated, andthe grounds extensive and 
open. Inclusive terms, 30 and 40 guineas, and the quarter can com- 
mence from the duy of entrance. 

Prospectuses, containing references and every other particular, 
forwarded on application to the Principal. 

DUCATIONAL ESTABLISHMENT for 
YOUNG LADIES, Vernon-street, Derby. Conducted by the 
Misses GODFREY. Terms, including @ comprehensive English 


Education, Mosic, and French, 45 Guineas per Annum. 
German.. --+ Herr Koschetsky 

Signor Marioni 
Mile Perrotett 
M.Guilenant and the School of Art 
M. ae Faverger 

and Calisthenic E ses, Mrs. C, Brown, from London. 

e SCHOOL wilt RE-OPEN AUGU ST Ist, D.Vv. 


THE LEICESTER COLLEGIATE SCHOOL. 
Vice-Presidents 
The Right Hon. the Earl Howe. 
The Right Hon. the Viscount MAYNARD. 
Examiners, 
The Nev. E. T. VAUGHAN, Viear-of St. Martin's, Leicester. 
The Rey. T. JONES, Vicar of St. Margaret's, Lelcester, &c. 
Head Mastcr,—The Rev. A. HILL, M.A. 
Second Master. —P. J. F. GANTILLON, Esq., M.A. 
Third Master.—The Rev. H. D. MILLETT, B.A., &c. 

Terms for Sons of Clergymen under Fourteen years of age, Thirty 
Guineas per annnm during their continuance in the school. Those who 
enter above that age are charged Thirty-five Guineas. Young Gentle- 
men, not Sons a eee men. are received at Forty Guineas per annum. 

i and copies of the reports of the ex- 
aminers to be eed to the Head Master. 

The greater part of the boarders are in the Head Master's house; but 
Parents who prefer their sons being placed with smaller numbers may 
obtain that advantage in the families of the Under Masters. 


EDINBURG H LADIES’ INSTITUT ION, 
1, PARK PLACE. 
(Founded in 1833.) 
Conducted under the Direction of 
MR. AND MRS. DALGLEISH, 
By a Lady Superintendent, Resident and Assistant Governesses, and 
Twenty Professional Teachers. 


Denebag 








FEES: 
For the Institution Course of Tustruction. 
Ist Division . 8 Guineas 
2d Division . 21 Guineas | 
3d Division ... . 24 Guineas > Per Annum. 
Preparatory Division, Junior. 12 Guineas | 
Do. Do. Senior ... . 15 Guineas 
Instruments, 19s. 6d. per Quarter. 
LE QUARTERLY IN ADVANCE. 
R, Lith DECEMBER, Ist MARCH, and 
15th MAY, 
BOARD. 
Mr. and Mrs. DALGLEISH, assisted by Resident Governesses, 
ceive a limited number of YOUNG LADIES as BOARDEI 
attend the INSTITUTION. ‘Terms, from 40 to 50 Guineas per ¢ 
PROSPECTUSES, containing full information, may be had by ap- 
plying at the Institution, or, if by letter, to Messrs. J. GREIG and Son, 
Booksellers, Nu. 2, Melbourne- place, Edinburgh. 
W. 8S. DALGLEISH, Secretary. 


Extra A a arge for M 


FEES 
Quarter_De foes —Ist OcTOR 








+ . 
RIVATE INSTRUCTION in the ART of 
POETICAL ELOCUTION, as adapted to the several purposes of 
Speaking, Reading, and Singing. By the Rev. HUGH HUTTON, M.A. 
Select Classes for the study of the Elder English Poets, and the prac- 
tice of General Elocution. 
ddress 2, Ps Provost-road, Haverstock-bill. 
DUC: 


ATION.—In a Select Establishment for 
4 Young Ladies, situated in one of the most healthy spots 
throughout England, and possessing an extensive Playground, to- 
gether with many a‘ivantages unattainable at a greater distance from 
London, there are at present a few VACANCIES. The system pur- 
sued combines home comforts with religious, moral, and mental 
culture. A resident French Governess. Eminent Masters in attend- 
ance. References kindly permitted to parents of Pupils. 
An ARTICLED PUPIL wanted immediately. 
Terms, which are inclusive, to be had on application to a WHITE, 
Ellerslie House, Upper Lewisham-road, Lewisham, Ken 


qDUCATION for YOUNG LADIES 4 
4 8T. MARGARET'S COLLEGE, CRIEFF, Perthshire. 
Visitor—The Right Rev. the BISHOP of St. ANDREWS. 

Young Ladies receive here a solid Education and systematic training, 
together with the usual Accomplishments and the utmost domestic 
comfort, at a moderate and inclusive charge. The situation is singu- 
larly beautifuland healthy, and the access by railway easy. 

The NEXT TERM will COMMENCE on the 23rd of AUGUST. 

Prospectuses and testimonials will be forwarded on application to 
the Rev. A. LENDRUM, Principal, addressed as above. 

N.B. Four daughters of Clergymen will next term be received at the 
reduced charge of Forty Guineas. 


Yr — _— ~ — Tal x 
URATES, TUTORS, and GOVERNESSES. 
—For the convenience of Incumbents and Families, Registers of 
names, qualifications, &c., of qualified Curates, Tutors, and Gover- 
nesses are kept, to which they can refer; or, upon forwarding par- 
ticulars of requirements to Messrs. MAIR and SON, can have suitable 
“pplicacte introduced to them Jree of charge. 
lerical, Scholastic, and Governess Institution, late Valpy's (Estab- 
lished 1833), 7, Tavistock-row, Covent-garden, London. 





at 














IMPORTANT ee AUTHORS.—NEW PUBLISHING 
ARRANGEMEN 


TS. 
_| ROPE and CO., PUBLISHERS, 16, Great 


Marlborough-street, London, Charge no Commission for Pub- 
lishing Works Printed by them until the Author has been refunded 
his original outlay. They also Print in the first style GREATLY 
UNDER the USUAL CHARGES; while their Publishing arrange- 
ments enable them to promote the interests of all Works entruste d 
to their charge. Estimates and every particular furnished gratuitously 
in course of post. 

London: Hope and Co., Courier and Church Reform Gazette Office, 
_ 16, Gre: at Marlborough-stre et. 
CHURCH REFORM 


HE COURIER, and CHURCH REFORM 


GAZETTE ~Anti-Tractarian and Anti-Erastian—is published 
every TUESDAY, price Sixpence Stamped. The COURIER is conducted 
with first-rate Editorial ability, and contains, besides its Articles on 
Church Reform and the leading topics of the day, the whole of the 
Ecclesiastical, Political, and General News of the Week. 

London: HOPE and Co., 6, Great Marlborough-street. 


URNISH YOUR HOUSE with the BEST 
- ARTICLES at DEANE’S TRONMONGERY and FURNISHING 
WAREHOL 'SES. A = ——w List free by post.—DEANE, 
DRAY, and Co. (op the t), London-bridge. 
blished A.D. 1700. 


7a Gab Al SATO 

WE “<DDING CARDS.—T. STEPHENSON 

invites attention to his beautifully engraved patterns of WED- 

DING CARDS, enamelled Envelopes, At-home Notes, &c., a selection 

from which will be forwarded, post tree, on receipt of two dozen 

stamps.— Address to STEPHENSON'S General Stationary Warehouse, 
39, Oxford-street (the post-office, near Re gent-circus.) 


HE BEST. INSTRUC’ TION BOOK for the 
PIANO is HARRIS'S Modern Improved Method, whereby a 
Sound Theoretical and Practical Knowledge may be obtained: with 
Exercises, Seales, and Lessons, founded on the best principles, elucidated 
in the works of the most eminent Pianists. Price 4s 
JEWELL and LETCHFORD, 17, Soho-square. 


-LLISON \LL beg to solicit an 








usta- 











and ALLISON 
4 Inspection of their STOCK of PIANOFORTES, manufactured 
after the most approved designs of modern and antique furniture, in 
Spanish mahogany, rosewood, French walnut-tree, &c., from 25 Guineas 
upwards, at their ware-rooms, 75, Dean-street, Soho, and CHAPPELL’s, 
50, New Bond-street. No connexion with any other [louse of the same 
name. 
+ ry 
A VARSOVIANA—To VIOLIN 
4 PLAYERS. The new danse, I 
new and fashionable dance music, is published in No. 
FLOWERS of the BALL ROOM, price 1s., free for stamps. 
and LETCH FORD, 17, Soho-square. Catalogues of new music 


on receipt of stamped envelope. 
FESTIVAL, 


PRMINGHAM MUSICAL 


Bb) aid of the FUNDS of the GENERAL HOSPITAL, on the 





10 of the 
JEWELL 
gratis 


in 
28th, 

29th, 30th, and 3ist days of August instant. 

OETAILED PROGRAMMES of the P rs RFORMANCES, containing 
information relative to the regulations for the ballot—Prices of admis- 
sion—Strangers’ pene = »—Special railway arrangements, &c., &c., 
are NOW READY, 
aoe Mr. HENRY HOWELL iL, 34, ‘s Hill, Birmingham. 


HE UNIVERSAL CIRCULATING 


MUSICAL LIBRARY. Subscription, two guiners per wnnem 
Subscribers annually presented with one guinea’s worth of Music. 
Daily News.—“ Unrivalled for the variety and quality of its contents.” 
Musical Times.—*“ In completeness it stands perfectly alone.” 
Morning Post.—“ The Catalogue, containing 42,000 works, necessary 
for every lover of music.” 


| 





| 
| 


va Varsoviana, with a variety of | 


rr 


OCIETY of ARTS PRIZE MICROSCOPE. 
Both Special Medals have been awarded to R. FIELD and SQN 
of Birmingham for best Student and best Sehool Microscope 3. 
Students’ Achrom¢ atic Microscopes, two eye-pieces and two objec- 
Ton 6 oc 3s.; ditto larger, 44. 10s.; 62 6s.; 12 School Microscopes, 
s. 6 


LADY, of good family, ‘though of small 

income, has Opened a repository for the rece ption and disposal 
of fancy goods of art and industry in all their varieties, the work of 
rentlewo: nen similarly ¢ ircumstanced, She will be grateful for any 
ASSISTANCE those more favoured by fortune may bestow on an un- 
dertaking intended to sid numbers far more meritorious than hs appy- 

Particulars may be obtained by applying to Mrs. HENRY, 137, 

Regent-street (private entrance). References are given to clerzymen 
oul other persons of consideration. Attendance 2 till 6& 





ROYAL POL YTE CHNIC 
v PATRON—HLR.H. PRINCE ALBERT. 
LECTURE at 330 and 8.30 by J. H. Perper, Esq., on the 
= BAR of the \ ALUMINIUM yet produced from 
Y, being a. PRESENT from IUIS IMPERIAL MAJESTY the 
aaa EFRON of FRANCE. This UNIQUE and rare SPECIMEN is on 
VIEW daily and in the evenings. 
THAMES WATER, in the MICROSCOPE, daily, at Four and Nin e 
o'clock. 
RU 


IN STI’ ruT ION. 


SIAN INFERNAL MACHpaEs. at 3.45 and 8.45. 

LECTURE by Dr.Brown, F.L8,.&¢., on the ADULTERATIONS 
of FOOD. Tuesday, Thursday, and 3 turday, at One o'clock. 

LECTURE on the PASSAGE of SOUND through Conductors, 
ILLUSTRATED by the ORPHEUS GLEE UNION. Monday a 
Three, and Wednesday and Friday at Three and Eight. 

ARCTIC COLLECTION.—DISSOLVING VIEWS and DIORAMA 
of SAM SLICK, &e. 

I GEMENT of GEORGE BUCKLAND, Esq. MUSICAL 
LE 2 on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday evenings, at a Quarter 
be fore Fight. 


NNUITIES Granted on 1 libe ral’ terms, by the 
FALCON LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, dependent on the 
Age and constitution of the Life. 
TRUSTEES :— 

Sir HENRY MUGGERIDGE, Alderman and Sheriff of London. 
THOMAS CARDUS, Esq., Northam, Southampton, and Barwell- 
court, Kingsten, Surrey. 

Particulars post free, on application 41, Moorgate-streety London, 

THOMAS WALKER, Actuary. 


B RITISH PROTECTOR LIFE ASSURANCE 


COMPANY, for Life, Annuities, Endowments, and General 
Business, 





Incorporate’ under 7 & 8 Vict. cap. 110. 
CAPITAL—£100,000 jn 10,000 Shaves of £10 each. 
Chief Ofice—27, New BRIDGE-STREET, London. 

This Company transacts every description of Life Assurance business 
upon moderate rates. Four-fifths or the Profits divided among the 
Assured for Life. Policies Indisputable. Annuities and Endowments 
granted upon liberal terme. 

Prospectuses, Forms of Application, and every information may be 
obtained of the Seeretary. JOHN PHILLIPS. 


7 
RAlLway ACCIDENT INSURANCE.— 
16,2211. 5s, have atready been paid as compensation fur Fatal 
and other Railway Accidents, by the 
AILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
EXAMPLES. 

10002. was paid to the Widow of J. G. killed 
1852, secured by a payment of 14 

3501 was paid to H.C. H. J., who was injured on the 3lst 
1853, secured by a payment of 1. 

200, was paid to W. P., severely injured on the 19th September, 
1854, secured by a payment of 12. 

For the convenie of frequent travelers, Periodical Insurances are 
grate d, which now cover the risk of Fatal Accidents while travelling 
inany class carriage on any Railway in the Ugited Kingdom or on the 
Cc ontine nt of Europe, and insure Compensation for Personal Injury in 
any Railway ‘Accident iz 1 the United Kingdom only. 

To insure 10001 at an Annual Premium —_ 
Ditto 2004. Ditto 8. 

Insurances can also be effected securing the same je s for 
terms of five or ten years, or for the whole of life, at greatly reduced 
rates, which may be learned from the Compaus 's Prospectus; to be bad 
at the Offices, and at all the principal Railway Stations. 

A new class of Insurance has also been established in case of Death 
by Railway Accidents alone, with. - Compeusation for “le 

To Insure 1000/. at an Anoual Premiom of. 

Ditto any sum not exceeding WY. for the whole of iif by a singte 
payment of 6s. per cent.: thus on payment of 3/. wilt secure 10000. 

The Premiums charged inclade » Stamp Duty, this being the only 
Company Insuring against Railwe Accidents empowered by Special 
Act of Parliament to pay a comme 4 Stamp Duty. 

Railway Passengers’ Assurance . —tce, WILLIAM J. VIAN, 

3, Old Broad-street, London. Secretary. 


Sco 


THE 
this SOCIETY 
1855. The Report by 





on the 24th February, 


August, 


TT ISH EQUI T “ABLE (MUTUAL ) 
LIPE-ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Incorporated by Specia! Act of Parliament. 


TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of 
was hell at EDINBURGH, on TUESDAY, MAY 1 
the Directors, among other information, con- 


| tained the following particulars :— 


may be obtain lon application to the Secre- | 


Observer.—“ We desire to witness the success of an establishment 


such as this.” 


Town Subscribers are supplied wi vce two, Country Subscribers with | 


six, guineas’ worth of music at a tim 
Prospectuses on application to G. Sc EU RMANN ¢ 
_of Forei ign 3 Music and Publ 
FLEMINGS’ PHOTOG TAPHIC. WAREHOUS 


COMPLETE APPARATUS for - 


d Portraits 4} and under, in ling a Double Achromatic Lens 
beautifully mounted in brass, witl k and pinion (warranted to pro- 
duce as perfect a picture and to be as good as the most costly, and 
exchanged if not found ev vay isfactory), superior made Camera 
with two dark slides and foeusing slide, tr 
scales and weights, two ‘porcelain pans, bath, 
and measure, book of instructions, and all the 
packed and sent to any part of the kingdom. Cheap 
above can be had, but not recommended. Next size, 5/. 5s., including 
every article as above, but larger in proportion, taking Portraits 64 and 
under. Next size, 114 1ls., taking pictures 9 square and under. 
article i gc me ee che eaper than any wholesale house in Lond 
GILBERT VLEMING’S, 498, Oxford-street. — FIRST STEPS 
PHOTOGRAP HY, by GILBERT FLEMING, now ready, price 6d.; by 
post, 7d. The Art taught free to purchasers, and experienc 
sent to give instructions at their own residence on moderate t 


rnd Co., Importers 
gute-street. 


necess chemicals, 


m at 


taking 


p. | 
lipper, glass funnel | 


s than the | 


Every | 
IN | 


raters 


During the Year closed on Ist March last— 
528 Policies have been issued. 
The Sums Assured thereby amount to 284,670/. ; 
And the Annual Premiums thereon to 90414 
The position of the Society at Ist March was as follows :— 
Existing Assurances .......... 
Annual Revenue.............. 
Accumulated Fund Sb coceses 
This _Corporation has been in existence 
reeds on the principle of Mutual Contribe 
THE Mrs 
at and pr receding March 1, 


193, 
910,845 
TWENTY-FOUR y¥ 
n, the Surplus « 


ars. I 
pr ot Profit 
being WHOLLY DIVISIBLE aMONG 
The total additions to Policies made 
amounted to 
SIX HUNDRED AND SIX THOl ‘RANI rE pane HUN! RED 
AND eae ry-FIVE POUNL 


» Representatives of Tiewated Mem 


1853, 


The bers is 


upwat 


amount 
ds of 


paid to 


SIX HUNDRED THOUSAND POUNDS. 
+ at na oe other information, may be had 
H Agencies. 
entin London—W e-street Within. 


COOK, 


RESS AND POS 


126, Bishopsgat 


ITION OF THE SOCIETY. 


Ace umulated 
“unt 


Annual 
Revenue. 


Amount 


26,993 

64,000 
iit 106 
163,39 


OBERT CHRISTI, Man, 
WILLIAM PINE y 
W- SQUARE, BDIXBU a. | Ai 


rs 


March, 1837 
” 1843 


1s49 


At Ist 


ST. ANDRE 
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[ Ava. 15, 











T° BE SOLD, by PRIVATE CONTRACT, | 
- the SWAN HOTEL, NORWICH. 
For Particulars apply to Mr. ASKER, Solicitor, Norwich. f 


\ ONEY to LEND.—5000/. on 


Freehold or ¢ Jopyh« old Security. 
Apply to Mr. B. Cross, Solicitor, Ely, Cambridgeshire. 


| OANS FROM 10/. to 1000.—NEW 
4 NATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE and LOAN COMPANY. 
Office Hours from 9 to 6. 
THOMAS BOURNE, Resident Secretary. 
484, Oxford-street, Bloomsbury, London. 


| IBRARY TABLES, BOOKCASES 
4 TURKEY CARPETS, and all other FURNITURE for Chambers, 
Offices, and Libraries, second-hand, by the best makers, at very Low 
Prices, at SPILLMAN and SPENCE’S, 42, Bell-yard, Temple-bar 


| ae YTHORAPE, SHOWELL, and SHENTON, 

25, Churech-street, Birmingham, Manufacturers of every kind 

of Papier Maché Guods. Stock for Exportation always on hand. Works 
ypen to visitors. 


QPI ERS and SON, Oxford, 
h mens of their DECORATED PAPIER MACHE manufactures in 
the British division of the Paris In justrial Exposition—rotation num- 
ber 1860, under the gallery, ground-floor. 


WILLIAM C LOWES AND SONS, 
MILITARY BOOKSELLE and PUBLISHERS, 
1!, CHARING-C ROSS. LONDON 








A detailed Catalogue of Hodks vi will be sent on application. 


PLATES for MARKING LINEN, at LIM- 

BIRD'S, Engraver and Printer, now of 344, Strand, opposite 
Waterloo-bridge. He c Engraving on Stone, Steel, Silver, and 
Copper. Crest Dies for r Stamping Paper. No Charge for Stamping 
Paper and Envelopes. Wedding orders punctually executed in the 
first style of fashion.—344, Strand. 


TOUR CREST READY 
HENRY DOLBY has the CREST DIES of more than 10,000 
families ready engraved. He supplies note-paper and envelopes 
stamped with them, without charge for either engraving or stamping. 
Dolby’s dies are all gems, and his stamping shows the finest heraldic 
details —H. DOLBY, Heraldic and Wedding Stationer, 56, Regent- 
street, Quadrant. 


3 0OKB INDING.—W. HOLMES, 
Bookbinder, 195, Oxford-street, London. Books bound in 
~ ol , Russia, or Calf, both plain and elegant, on the lowest terns. 
Gentlemen waited upon with patterns. Estimates given for large or 
small Libraries. 











Address, 195, Oxford -street. 


PPRE E TRADE in BOOKS, Music, Maps, 
Prints, &c.—4d. discount in the Is. off music, post free ; }. 
liscount in the Is. off all books, magazines, quarterly reviews, peri- 
odicals, maps, prints, &e, 
and 2d. for every additional 4 Ib. Where the exact amount is not 
known, the goods can be sent previously to payment. 
8. and T. GILBERT, 4, Copthall-buildings, Moorgate-street, City. 
Please copy the adaress. 
JEWSPAPERS.—The TIMES or POST 
posted on the evening of aT for 23s, a quarter; 
HERALD, 26s.; CHRONICLE, DAILY NEWS, or ADVERTISER, 
20s.; TIMES (Second Edition), SUN, GLOBE, or STANDARD, 30s.; 
TIMES (Second Day), l6s. 6d. Answers required, and orders must be 
prepaid.—_JAMES BARKER, 19, Throgmorton-street, Bank 
Money-orders payable at chief office, London. 


APER of LINEN FABRIC.—WARR’S 

LETTER and NOTE PAPERS are manufactured expressly 
for STEEL PENS on an improved princi entirely from a pure 
Linen Material, which renders their surface from fibre, an advan- 
tage not possessed by any papers having Cotton in their composition ; 
a superiority of finish is also given without hot-pressing, by which 
the defect of a greasy surface, so much complained of, is completely 
obviated.—W. and IH. 8. WARR, Manufacturing Stationers and Printers, 


63, High Holborn. or ce 
RAPID 















MPORTANT to QUICK and 
WRITERS.—GRANGER'S celebrated BULLION PENS neither 
scratch nor corrode, as flexible as the quill, 6d. per dozen; by post, 
4s. 6d. per gross. A few millions of envelopes (all sizes)—Adhesive at 
3s. per thousand. Sample packets of cheap stationery by post for 
eight stamps. Factory, 208, High Holborn, near Chancery-lane ; 
and 9, Holborn-bars, City. 


10, Fitzroy-terrace, New-road ; 
ALL BAD WRITERS. 


MPROVE D "SY STEM of P E NMANSHIP, 





exhibit speci- | 


ENGRAVED.— | 


Practical | 


Postage—4 07z., ld.; 8 0z., 2d.; 1 lb., 4d.; | 





by Mr. MARTER, at the Writing Institution, 93, Farringdon- | 





street, Fleet-street, Cit Persons of any age (however bad their 
writing) can, by taking Eight Lessons, speedily acquire an expeditious 
and well-formed style of Penmanship, adapted either to business, pro- 
ifessional pursuits, or private correspondence »rms, 10s. 6d. 

The new style of writing particularly adapted to Ladies, solely in- 
vented by Mr. Marter, taught in Six Lessons, for 10s, 6d. 











n general, and then introduce d to situativ ms 


Te CLERGYMEN, AUTHORS, &c— 

PARKINS and GOTTO’S NEW WRITING PAPER, made 
from straw, is invaluable to rapid writers. It has a hard and smooth 
surface, can be written upon on both sides, with either metal or quill 
pen, is much pleasanter to write upon than any other paper, and nearly 
haf the price, being only 3s. per ream 


TO CHARGE for STAMPING. — A single 
packet of Note P. 
Crest, or Initals free of charge, and every 
30 per cent. cheaper than any other 
Fong and Envelope Makers, 25, Oxfi Useful Cream-laid 
ote Paper, full size, five quire: 08 for 6d. superior thick ditto, five quires 
for ls.; India Note, five quires for Is.; Letter Paper, 4s. per ream ; Ser- 
mon es aper, 4s, 6d. .; and Draft, 7s. 6d. per ream; good 
' . per 100; the Queen’s-Head 

. Is. per doueas Office Envelopes, 5s. per 1000; BLACK- 
2ED CREAM-LAID NOTE PAPER (full size) five quires for 1s, ; I 
dered Envelopes, 9d. per 100; best Wax, 3s. 6d. per Ib.; 100 5 uper 
Visiting Cards printed for 1s 6d. ; useful sample packets of Paper ana 
Envelopes, by post, 1s. each. List of prices sent post free. On ¢ 
over 20s. carriage paid to any part of the country.—Copy the 
PARKINS and GOTTO, Paper an Envelope Manufacturers 

ford-street. 





iption of Stationery full 



















HE CONSERVATIVE LAND SOCIETY.— | 


Persons wishing to invest Savings or Capital are invited t 


f the present period, whether it 
sa Bank of Deposit, a Savings Bank, or as a means of ac 
freehold land for building purposes. There is perfect security 
for the investor, as there is no personal liability, and the subscriptions 
paid into the Society can be drawn out under the Rules at ten days’ 
notice. The taking of land is quite optional, and building on the plots 
is not compulsory. The plan of the § y is applicable to all classes 
of the community, from the shareh who pays 8s. per month, to 
the holder of completed shares, the c of each bei sing 52/. 4s. 6d. The 
profits of the Society, after keeping up the Reserve Fund, are appro- 
priated annually amongst the members. For the financial year ending 
September 29, 1854, seven per cent. Bonus was paid or placed to the 
credit of all themembers. Five per cent. interest payable half yearly, 
one month after Lady Day and Michaelmas, is guaranteed to the 
holders of the completed shares, and to the holders of shares in pro- 
gress, provided they pay a year's subscripti in advance —that is, 
5i. 3s. 6d. This Society will be found the speediest and most economical 
mode of acquiring the freehold franchise in Counties. Prospectuses | 
with the list of the Noblemen and Gentlemen who are Trustees, 
Members of the Executive and General Committees, Plans of Estates, 
&e. may be had of 



















CHARLES LEWIS GRUNEISEN, Secret 
Offices: 33, Norfolk-street, Strand, London cretary. 


aper, or 100 Envelopes, stamped with Arms, | 


THE HEIRESS of HAUGHTON. | 


Young men prepared for the Public Offices and Mercantile Pursuits 


{ {THE TRUE and be P GROUNDS and REASONS of the whole 
| CH 


| With a Proposal for a Theosophic College for the Cultivation of the 
|“ Regeneration,” or perfect Rectification of Man's disorganised Three- 


approved | 


| Cambridge : 


ESPECIALLY 


RISTIAN FAITH and LIFE. 


fold Life. 


Just published, royal 18mce. p Be 
AN INTRODUC TION to “THEOSOPHY, 
‘i the Science of the “ Mystery of Christ,” 

and Creature. Col. i. 15—20. 

Working Powers of Life, Magical and Spiritual ; 
| tical Guide to the Sublimest Purity, Sanctity and Evangelical Perfec- 
tiou. Also, to the Attainment of Divine Vision, and all Holy Angelical 
Arts, Potencies, and other Prerogatives of the Regeneration. 


complete in itself. 


London: KE NDR 1 K, 27, Ludgate- street. 


» margins, price 10s. 





that is, of Deity, 
Embracing the Philosophy of all the 
and forming a Prac- 


~ Ate 


VoL L. 


PE NN, 213, Regent-street._ 


STATIONERY. 


THE CHEAPEST HOUSE IN THE WORLD IS 
PARTRIDGE AND COZENS, 
| No. 1, Chancery-lane, Fleet-sireet end, opposite the Temple 
(Removed from 127 and 128.) 


HORT-HAND rendered so simple as to be | 


J easily acquired in a few hours. 
tracted than any hitherto published ; 


learner. The Third Edition, 


ls.; or free by post for fourteen stamps. 


_W. and H. 8. WARR, Stationers and Printe rs, 63, Hig gh Holborn. 


Just published, price 6d 


to DIET. 


Royal Medical Benevolent College. 


_kic HARDS, 


p» AINLESS 


without CHLOROFORM. 


Dentist. 


London: JOHN CHURCHILL, 
Mr. BLUNDELL performs Dental Operations under his new patent | 


37, Great Queen- street. 


Just publishe od, 8vo. price I 


TOOTH-E x TRACTION 


By WALTER BLUNDELL, Surgeon- | 


process daily, from Ten till Four. 
29, New Broad-street, City, London. 


Just published, price 2s. ; or in cloth boards, 2s. 6d. ; 
upwards of 450 page: 


JHYSICAL, 


Celibacy and Over- population. 


ON NERVOUSNESS, DEBILITY, AND EXHAUSTION. 
Just published, new and cheaper edits., price ls., or by post 13 Stamps. 
pu SCIENCE of LIFE; or, HOW to LIVE 
and WHAT to LIVE FOR; with ample Rules for Diet, Regi 
and Self-management ; together with Instructions for securing I ealth, \ 
Longevity, and that sterling happiness only attainable threugh the judi- 
cious observance of a well-regulated course of life. 
London: PIPER, BROTHERS, and Co., 
63, Oxford-street; MANN, 39, Cornhill, and all Booksellers. 





SEXUAL, 


Montague’s system is more con- 
it affords immense facility to the 
thoroughly revised, is now ready, price 


» or by 90st for seven stamps, | 
HE HUMAN INSTINGE fn REFERENCE | 
By THOMAS HUNT, 


F.R.C.S. | 
*,* The profits of this publication will be given to the Funds of the 


New Burlington-street. 


; by post, 4d. extra, 


AND NATURAL 
RELIGION, with the Solution of the Social Problem; including 
an exposition of the Laws of Social Health, or Dangers to Society from 
By A STUDENT of MEDICINE. 
London: E, TRUELOVE, 240, Strand, three doors West of Temple Bar. 


By a PHYSIC 
23, Paternoster-row; HANNAY, 


| 
EVERYTHING NOT ONLY CHEAP BUT GOOD. 
| a 
> AND C., being Papermakers’ Agents, 


© supply Papers at a small Commission on the Mill Prices, and 
| say confidently that their General List will be found at least 


FORTY per Cent. LOWER than the usual RETAIL CHARGES, 


Paper. 


Per ream, 


Useful Cream Laid Note 
| Superior ditto 
| Extra Superfine Thick, A really beautiful paper 
| Queen's Size Note, superfine qualities .. 
| Superfine Cream Laid Letter os 
| Thick ditto ... os 
Large Blue Note 
| Ditto Letter . 
Thick Blue Laid Note, unglazed ‘(re Cc 1H APP ‘ROVE D) ane 
Very Highly Glazed Blue Laid Note, a magnificent article 
lv ery Best Blotting . Is. per quire, or 5 quires for 4s, or 4 : 
| Good Cartridge, Is. 6d. per ‘quire, or 5 quires for 6s. 6d. 
| Good Large Brown, Is, and Is, 6d. per qnire. 


& 

2s. sian 3 6 
46 

) 


6 
2s, 9d. and 3 6 
5s. 6d, 6s. 6d., and 7 6 
"88. 6d., 9s. 6d., and 10 6 


NUNS 


Whitey Brown Paper ~ «» 38. 3d. and 3 9 
Extra Large Size ditto, smooth, and tough Sit wee a6 7 ee 
Superfine Blue Laid Foolscap .. ooo ste wk 10 6 
Ruled Foolscap for Bills... ooo tee wee 1D OG 


Tissue Papers, various colours, 5 ; quires for 3s. 


Black Bordered Paper, 
Per ream, 


|v ery Best Thick Cream Laid Black Bordered 9 full size, 
5 quires for 2s.,0r 7 6 
| Albert or Queen's Size, ditto 5 quires for ls. 6d.,or 5 6 
Very beet Black Bordered Adhesive Envelopes, 1s. per 100, or 9s. 


per 100¢ 
| Superfine ‘Black Wax, 10 sticks for ts., or 3s. 9d. per Ib. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Manuscript or Scribbling Papers. 





TO BE HAD AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 





THE 


\NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 


PUBLISHED BY 


HURST AND 


(SUCCESSORS TO MR. COLBURN 


MARLBOROUGH-STREET). 


DISPLAY. 


MABERLY, 


WOMAN’S DEVOTION: a Tale. 
THE JEALOUS WIFE. By Miss 


PARDOE. 


+ 


By the Hon. Mrs. 


PHILIP COURTENAY. 


. LENNOX. 


NEXT DOOR NEIGHBOURS. By 


Mrs. GASCOIGNE. 


EUSTACE CONYERS. By JAMES 


HANNAY, Esq. 


By the Author of “ Emilia Wyndham.” 


Also just ready, 


GERTRUDE ; 


By Mrs. TROLLOPE. 


or, Family Pride 


BLACKETT, |: 


13, GREAT 


By Lord | 





LATELY PUBLISHED, 


ADAPTED FOR DIVINITY STUDENTS. 


ENGLAND—QUESTIONS and 


tev. W. 


TROLLOPE, M.A. 


> 


- LITURGY of the CHURCH of 


Third Edition. 


By the same Author, 


on. Third Edition. 


XXXIX ARTICLES of the 
CHURCH of ENGLAND—QUESTIONS and ANSWE 

18mo. bds. 2s, 6d. 
oe Eesamasdicientanmemion ard bh has proved to be one of the | :| ACTS of the APOSTLES—a | 


COMMENTARY on, with EXAMINATION _QUESTIONS. 


New Edition, with Improvements. By Rey. 


M.A. 12mo. bds. 4s. 6d, 


THE GOSPEL of 8ST. 


MATTHEW—QUESTIONS and ANSWERS 


Edition. 12mo. bds. 4s. 


FOR SCHOOLS. 


Questions. 


REV. DR. PINNOCK’S SHORT 
OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY; 
18mo. bds. 2s. 
*,* The above is published at the request of several Heads | 
of Schools for the Junior Classes. 








J. HALL and SON. 
and Co.; and BELL and DALDY. 


ANSWERS 


2g | Small Pocket Inks, “ quite secure, 





or, Scripture Facts with 
| No. 1, Chancery-lane, Fleet-street end, 


London: WHITTAKER | Orders over 20s. Carriage Paid. 


| Outsides Foolscap, all perfect sheets 
| Ditto Draft, ditto 





Sermon Paper is re ei 
| Good Ruled Foolscap ‘for Exerci ses, &e. wan on on 
| . 
| School Stationery. ; 
Per doz. 
Copy Books, foolseap, 4to. size, good paper... eee aes awe # @ 
Ditto, post 4to., best sama We vere ace eve ace oe S 6 
Cc ounmon ditto, from . ove eee ove coe owe § 0 
| a 's Copy Books (copies set) .. e oes as 9 


Good Draught Ink, 2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. per gallon. 
} Round Slate Pencils, in boxes of 100, only 5d., or 3s. 9d. per 1000. 
| Lead Pencils, 6d. and 9d. per dozen. 
| Ebony Rulers, 4d., 6d., 9d, and o ia 
Usetul Pen Holde: 8, Is. 6d. per gr 
P. and C.’s Celebrated Cedar Holder r, fit any pen, 6d. per dozen, 
or 4s, 6d. per gross. 


Envelopes. 
Per 1000 
} Good Cream Laid Adhesive, “ all well gummed” ... im we 4 6 
Superfine ditto . ace exe ae 8.6 
Extra Thick, Superfine ditto (a beautiful arti sJe) seo oo J 6 
rhick Blue Laid Ditto ; i eae ve @ 6 

Official Envelopes, for Foolse cap ‘folded in four, 2 2s. per 100, 
| Cloth-lined Envelopes, any size, very cheap. 
Pens. 

| Per gross 
The Corresponde nce Pen, adapts itself to any hand ws 2 8 
| Fine Point for Ladies and Light Writing ols r ooo o- I 3 
Medium point, very soft and flexible .. eee ase ove owe Bb 3 
Broad Point, a very easy writing Pen 1 6 


‘These are well suited for school use. 


! 

Extra Broad Points, will write with comfort on Brown Began 16 

| and the nearest approach to a Quill ie } ’ 

| Magnum Bonums, 4d. per dozen, or... 3 6 

| The above Pens are all of Partridge and C ozens’s own “manufacture, 
made of the Purest Steel, and all Selected and Warranted. 





| Good Quill Pens, very cheap, 3s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. ye 100. 
| Government Quill Pens (used) large size, 2s. 6d. 


| Miscellaneous Useful Articles. 


Paper Knives, 6d. each; Poreupine Pen Holders, Silver Mounted, 6:/. 
each. 
| Silver Pens, Is.; Gold, 3s. 6d. each; Neat Telescope Pocket Holder, 6d. 
| Red Tape, 9d. per dozen pieces ; Bronze Letter Clips, 9d. each ; Files, 2s. 
| per dozen. 
Morocco or Russia Flexible Card Cases, lined with Silk, 9d. each. 
| Ivory Reading Hooks or Book Markers, three for 6d. (very cheap.) 
| Best Red or Black Sealing Wax, ten sticks for Is.; 3s. 9d. per Ib. 
| Parcel Wax, Is. per Ib. ; Elastic Bands, per box of six dozen, 1s., various 
sizes. 
Visiting Cards, 4d. per pack of fifty; Ebony Pen Trays, Is. 6d. each. 
Wax Vesta Lights, ls. per 1000, in box (usually charged Is. 9d.) 
Drawing Pencils—Best—All Degrees, 2s. 6d. per dozen 
Parchment Luggage Labels, 4d. per dozen; Adhesive Paper ditto, 2d. 
per dozen. 
| Black Spanish Roan Blotting Cases, 4to. size, Is. 9d. each. 
Embossed Blotting Cases, only 1s. each. 
Glass Gum Bottle, with Brush and Gum complete, “ tiseful,” only Is. 6d. 
" only 4d. each. 
| Children’s Slates, from 8d. per dozen. 
The New Envelope Note Paper, 6d. per Quire, or 7s. 6d. per ream. 
Initial Seals, Old English, 6d. each. 
Ebony Inkstand, with Glass, only Is. 6d., a useful and cheap article. 
Brass Screw Glass Inks for Desk, 6d., usually charged 1s. 
sore in Box frame, very neat, and warranted correct, only 
3d. each. 
a4. Leather Straps, 6d. each. 
Leads for Ever-pointed Pencils, 6d. per dozen, in box, best quality. 
Pen Cleaners, ls. each, quite new. 
| Strong Blue Bags, for School use, 1s. fd. and 2s. each. 
Name-Plate engraved, and 100 Superfine Cards printed, for 3s. 6d., 
executed in the best style. 
The New “ City Purse,” morocco, only 6d. each. 











| 

Copy the Address, 

| “ PARTRIDGE AND COZENS, 
London.” 





Catalogues Post Free. 
Established 1841, 
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STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS 
Published by CRADOCK and Co. 


48, PATERNOSTER-RBOW, LONDON. 
—— ~—— 


By JOSEPH GUY. Sen., late of the Royal Military College, 
Marlow, and his Son, 
JOSEPH GUY, Jun., of Magdaien Hall, Oxford. 


GUY'S SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. With Eight 
Maps. 23rd Edition, corrected to the present time. oS a l8mo. 
price 3s. red.—A KEY to the Problems and Questions. Is. 6 

GUY’S FIRST GEOGRAPHY. With Tutor’s 
Questions at the bottom of each page. Six M New Edition. 1s. bd. 

GUY’S SCHOOL ARITHMET nC, 27th Edition. 
2—-A TUTOR'S KEY to the above, with the Questions given in full. 
Price 4s. 6d. roan. 

GUY’S FIRST ARITHMETIC. 
Royal 8vo. Useful as. 4 Ciphering-Book and an Arithmetic. 
haif-bound.—A KEY, 

GUY'S COMPLETE 
KEEPING. New Edition. Royal 18mo. Is. bound 

GUY’S SCHOOL CIPHERING- BOOK. 


In Script Type. 


12th 


nee 4to, on large post writing paper, 3s. 6d, half-bound.—A 
KEY 
GU Y's NEW BRITISH oe L “a NG-BOOK. 
Ww ith New Cuts. 98th Edition. 12mo. Is. 
xUY’S NEW BRITISH EXPOS TOR. A Com- 


panion to his is Spelling-Book. 15th Fdition. 1s. 6d. bound. 

GUY’S NEW BRITISH PRIMER. 27th Edition. 
6d. bound. _ 

UY’S NEW BRITISH READER of EASY 
WORDS and EXPLANATIONS. Many Engravings. 12th Edition. 
3s, 6d. roan. 

*,* This Reader contains a larger portion of easy Reading than any 
bok in use, and every selection is from a Classical Author. 

UY’S FIRST ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 1s. bd. 

GUY'S FIRST ENGLISH EXERCISES. | 1s. 
bound. " . . 

GUY'S PARENT'S FIRST QUESTION-BOOK; 
or, Mother's Catechism of Use oe Knowledge. With Useful Cuts. 
New Edition. 9d. sewed ; 1s. bou 

GUY'S SCHOOL QU 1: SSTION-BOOK on AN- 
CIENT and MODERN HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, GEOGRAPHY, As- 

TRONOMY, and all Miscellaneous Subje — With a Chart of History. 
Tenth Edition. 12mo. 4s. 6d. roan lettered 

GUY’S ELEMENTS of ANCIE NT, MODERN, 
and BRITISH HISTORY. With Tutor's Questions. New and En- 
larged Editions. 12mo. 3s. 6d. each vol., roan lettered. 

*,* These three volumes contain lucid histories of Greece, Rome, 
and the earlier periods of Ancient History, Modern France, Spain, 
Germany, Russia, and all the other Sovereign States of Europe, with 
China and America. The Ancient History is illustrated with a Map of 


the Ancient World coloured, 
GUY'S CHART of UNIVERSAL HISTORY 
On a sheet, and appropriately ee: 


and BIOGRAPHY, &e. 
Sixth Edition. Now sold for 4s.; or, on a roller, or as a book, 

GUY’S ELEMENTS of ASTRONOMY. Seventh 
Edition. By JOHN RIDDLE, Esq., Master of the Royal Naval School, 
Greenwich. Corrected and enlarged. With 1% Plates, 5s. bound. 

*,* The Editor of the Seventh Edition of Guy's Astronomy has been 
careful to preserve the admirable plan and judicious arrangement of this 
useful work; but has found much to add in the department of de- 
scriptive Astronomy the last ten years having been prolific of dis- 

overies amongst the distant worlds of the Stars. 


oh ry 
By JOSEPH GUY, Jun., Magdalen Hall, Oxon. 

GUY'S ROYAL VICTORIA SPELLING-BOOK, 
being really a First Book for Young Children; arranged upon a nov el 
plan, and suited to the capacities of the dullest learners. It combines 
in its useful pages a Primer, Spelling-Book, and Reader, adapted to 
modern improvements. 12mo. with superior Engravings after HERVEY. 


New Edition. Price ls. handsomely bound. 
GUY’S PREPARATORY ENGLISH GRAM- 


MAR, for very Young Children. A New and Enlarged Edition, strongly 
bound. Me This work removes ev ry difficulty.” 

GUY’S LEARNER’S’ POETIC TASK-BOOK: 
being a choice collection of a ieces chiefly from Modern British Poets. 
New Edition. Price 1s. bo 

GUY’S PRE PARATORY GEOGRAPHY | for 
YOUNG CHILDREN; written expressly for their use, and to prepare 
them for Guy's First and Second Geographies. With Six Maps; and 
interspersed with Tutor’s Questions and = yee Aes the Maps. 
Edition, corrected. Price 9d. bound; or 


GUY 


Edition. 












1s, 6d. 


JY’S NE W EXERCISES in ORTHO- 
GRAPHY. 18mo. 16th edition, enlarged. Price 1s. bound. 

Key to the School Grammar and Orthography. 
2s. bd. 

GUY’S SYNTACTICAL EXERCISES. A Com- 
panion to his Grammar. New Edition, Is. bound.—A KEY to ditto, 
ls. bound. 

GUY’S OUTLINES to WALKER’S THEMES 
and ESSAYS. Price 1s. half-bound 

GUY’S NEW ARITHMETICAL PLAN; ; or, an 
Improved Method of Teaching the First Four Rules of Arithmetic, simple 
and oe 10th Edition. Royal 18mo., Is. bound.—A KEY to the 
game. ly, 

GUY'S IMPROVEMENT on the ETON LATIN 
GRAMMAR. To the usual Aceidence of which fresh Examples and 
Progressive Exercises are added, and the Syntax. and Prosody are given 

in English. Price 2s. bound. 


SCHOOL REGISTER of STUDIES, &c. 

FERGUSON'S UNIVERSAL SCHOLASTIC 
RECORD; or, Register of Studies and Conduct. For Six Months, 
price 6d. bound; for Three Months, 3d. 
result of a most careful and 
pursued in England, Scotland, 
ceneral use, 


practical examination of the plans 
France, and America, and is now in 


G. P. R. JAMES'S EARLY HISTORY of 





Is. 3d. | 


| 
Lhe of BOOK- | 





BALDER. 


New 


’s ENGL ISH SCHOOL “GRAMMAR. 13th | 


| and the apotheosis of mechanism and intellect. 
| which everywhere manifests a blind atheistical deification of 


| andsung. 


COWLEY SCHOOL, OXFORD, 


(OXFORD DIOCESAN CENTRAL), 


Established in 1841. 


NUMBER LIMITED TO ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY BOARDERS 
J. M. C. BENNETT, HEAD MASTER. 


OWLEY 


SCHOOL is situated in a very healthy place, possesses a first-rate 


Cricket Ground, with the range of upwards of 100 acres of Recreation Ground. 


Regular Terms, £27 per annum 


Particulars respeeting the School will be forwarded on application to the Head Master. 


The business of the School for the Michaelmas Term will commence on Monday, July 30th. 


The days for re-assembling are Thursday, July 26, Friday, 27, and Saturday, 28 





NEW SCHOOL-BOOK BY DR. SCHMITZ. 


Just published, in one thick volume, crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK OF ANCIENT HISTORY, 


FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES 


TO THE OVERTHROW OF TILE 


WESTERN 


EMPIRE. 


Comprising the History of China, India, Bactria, Media, Persia, Assyria, Babylonia, Lydia, 


Pheenicia, Egypt, Carthage, Greece, 


Rome, &e. 


BY DR. LEONHARD SCHMITZ, F.B.S.E, 


Rector of the High School of Edinburgh. 


“Dr. Schmitz has produced a full and masterly survey of Ancient History. 


placed in the student's hands.” —Atheneeum, June 30. 


His Manual is one of the best that can be 


‘Of Ancient History this volume presents a comprehensive and complete summary, admirably adapted either for 


educational use or for general reading.’ 
‘A summary of the world’s history to the year 476, a.D., 
with pleasure and profit.”"—Atlas, June 16. 


Edinburgh: A. and C. 


BLACK. 


'—Literary Gazette, June 16. 
which all, 


young and old, learned and unlearned, may read 


London: LONGMAN and Co. 





SEAT OF WAR. 


TURKEY, 


RUSSIA, 


THE BALTIC. 


The Publishers of “ BLACK’S GENERAL ATLAS of the WORLD” beg to draw the attention of the Public to the last 
Edition of 1854, which has undergone great alterations, and been increased by large and important additions, including 


among others, Maps of the Crimea, the Baltic, 


the Bosphorus, Australian and African Colonies, and separate Maps of the 


United States of America, constituting it one of the most valuable and exten-ive Geographical Works of reference, and, at 
| the same time, considering the amount of matter it contains, the cheapest Atlas now in existence. 
Strongly and elegantly half-bound morocco, gilt leaves, price 56s. 


Edinburgh: A. and C. 


BLACK, 


and all Booksellers. 





Just published, in crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


“In this poem we read a magnificent protest against the 
tendency of our age to materialism and positive philosophy 
An age 


force and power. The age to which of all others that trum- 
pet-tongued text ‘* What shall it profit a man if he gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul?’ needs to be preached 
There are two hundred and eighty-three pages in 
this book, and not one but contains fine thoughts, magnift- 
cent imagery, striking similies, or searching reflections. Ot 
the wealth of thought revealed we can scarcely trust our- 
selves to speak, it isso great. We consider Balder to be the 
first and worthy part of a great poem — one of such a degree 
of greatness that it has scarce an equal in our century, and 
one that will take the public opinion some years to arrive at 
that greatness. To those who cannot see its purpose, we 


| may say as the old chroniclers wrote of Shakspere—‘ Read 


*,* This little Manual is the | 


itagain and again, and if so be you do not understand it then, 
there is mi unifest danger that you are not quick of compre- 
hension.”—Zelectic Review. 

‘Genius is so unmistakably present in every page of the 
strange book before us, that to give examples from one, 


| without injustice to the others, we find to be beyond possibility 


| in the limits of a magazine review. 


ENGLAND, ge Caesar's a on to the commencement of the Plan- | 


tagenets, for You ng 
bE NTLEY’S 


om Modern Classical Authors, in Prose and Verse. 


People. 18mo. Price 3s. 6d. fancy binding. 


BR ITISiI CLASS-BOOK, chiefly 
New Ed. 4s. 6d. 





GUY’S SCHOOL ATLAS of MODERN 
GRAPHY. 16 handsome 4to. Maps, ATT coloured. 5s. half-bound. 
OSTELL’S GENERAL ATLAS. 32 Maps, royal 
ito. and Index, l4s.; coloured outlines, 18s.; full aiaeale 1. 48.3; or 
mare for the Library, ll. lls. 6d. each, half-bound. r : 
RUSSELL’S MODERN SCHOOL ATLAS. 26 


fto. Maps, and Index, 10s, ; coloured, 12s. half-bound. 


RUSSELL’S CLASSICAL ATLAS. 23 4to. 
Maps, and Index, 10s. ; coloured, 12s. half-bound. 
RUSSELL’'S ATLAS of ANCIENT and 


MODERN GEOGRAPHY COMBINED. Royal 4to. 
Plans, coloured, with Indexes, 1/. 4s. half- bound, 
London ; CRADOCK and Co., Paternoster-row 
= Co Stationers’ Hall Court ; and WIHITTA KER and Co. 
ane, 


53 Maps and 


Ave Maria 


GEO- 


We cannot, however, 
resist 4 passing allusion to the absence of all melodrama in 
those scenes which nevertheless reach the very bounds of the 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


SECOND EDITION. 


°° THE 


WITH PREFACE. 


ROMAN.” 


dramatic, and to the instinctive avoidance of the horrible 
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THE CRITIC, 
Lamon Literary Sournal. 


THE LITERARY WORLD: 
ITS SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

Ix the vast amount of matter which we see written 
and hear said about Administrative Reform, there is 
a considerable admixture of discussion about educa- 
tion, and the necessity for competitive examinations. 
it is very justly remarked that public officers ought 
not to be fools or ignoramuses; that young men 
who intead to serve the nation ought to have some 
groundwork of kuowledge within them; and that, 
at any rate, the business of the people should be car- 
ried on by officials possessing some higher qualifica- 
tions than a capability for lounging over the morning 
newspaper, or considering the relative merits of long 
coats and all-round collars. 

With this mode of reasoning most people will at 
once agree. Indeed, the truth is so self-evident that 
we can only wonder that discussion about it should 
be found at all necessary. It appears, however, that 
now the question has been mooted it has been taken 
up by public men with no small amount of zeal; and 
the fear under which we now labour ig not that our 
public offices will be filled with brainless individuals, 
but that they will be graced by pundits s0 profoundly 
skilled in all the wisdom of the Egyptians, that we 
shall not, fur very shame, be able to eall upon them 
for the performance of any such vulgar duties as the 
routine business of their offices may seem to require 

Really, we would ask the promoters of competitive 
examinations whether they are not. earrying this 
matter a little too far. What is the use of men 
versed in pure mathematics, the dead languages, and 
English literature, in the Post-office or the Customs ? 
Will not a brisk, businesslike lad, who has been 
trained up at a merchant's desk, be worth a dozen 
such? We must confess that we have a very strong 
conviction that he would. 

On Tuesday night, Mr. Vernon Sorri gave |the 
House of Commons a very full account of the open 
Competitive Examination just concluded for writer- 
shipsin the Indian Civil Service, The facts them- 
selves are so highly interesting that we think ourselves 
justified in quoting his remarks at full length :— 

“By the Act of 1853 the civil service of India had 
been thrown open to public competition among all 
British-born subjects, and the examination was fixed 
to take place in the present year, and when he (Mr. 
V. Smrrit) took office he found that it was expected 
to be held in May. He had therefore felt it to be his 
‘uty to appoint as examiners the persons whom he 
could obtain, who appeared to him from their acquire- 
ments to be best adapted for the task, and he was 
gratified to think that, generally speaking, the selec- 
tion which he had made had obtained the approbation 
of the public. ‘he number of candidates who offered 
themselves for examination was 113. They drew 
lots for a number by which each should distinguish 
his papers, and by that number only were they known 
tothe examiuers. Of those candidates there came 
from Cambridge University 32, Oxford 19, London 6, 
King’s College 2, Harrow School 1, other schools 13; 
Trinity College, Dublin, 14; Queen’s College, Cork, 
&; Queen's College, Galway, 2 ; other Irish schools, 2; 
Scotch Universities and Colleges, 12; other Scotch, 
2; and 2 more educated abroad. 
lasted for 12 days, and the numbers of the successful 
candidates were—from Oxford, 8; Cambridge, 6; 
London University, 2; King’s College, London, 1; 
Queen’s College, Cork, 1; Queen's College, Galway, 1; 
Edinburgh University, 1; making a total of 20. “Lhe 
highest of the candidates obtained 2254 marks; and 
the London University claimed him as her alumnus. 
The lowest of the successful candidates had 1120. 
The three best English scholars had been elected ; the 
seven best classical scholars; the two best in modern 
foreign languages; the best in natural science; and 
two of the best in moral science (three were 
equal); but not the best nor the second in mathe- 
Matics. In English history 98 gave in papers, 99 in 
English literature, 195 in English composition, 92 
translated Latin, 83 Greek, 63 French, 14 German, 
y Italian, 1 Arabic, 1 Sauscrit, 73 tried to answer the 
rst mathematical paper, but 14 only the fourth ; 
58 were examined in moral science, and 28 in natural 
Science. ‘The examiners appeared not to be favour- 





but he, for his own part, looked upon an examination 
of that description as the best test of the moral 
qualities of readiness and self-possession.” 

This is Mr. VERNON Smrrn’s account of the exami- 
nation. Let us adda few facts in explanation. In 
the first place it should be understood that the can- 
didates are not to be over twenty-two years of age. 
What are the results of the examination? It was 
expected that at least forty would gain prizes every 
year; but it appears that only ¢wenty out of 113 can- 
didates (fifty-seven of whom had been educated in 
English Universities), stood the test. Surely this is 
extraordinary! The total number of marks possible 
to be gained was 6875; but the highest number ob- 
tained by even the most successful candidate was 
2254, not one third; and the number gained by the 
lowest of the successful candidates was 1120, not one 
sixth. This is still more extraordinary. 

Pushing our investigations still closer, we find that 
fifteen candidates knew nothing about English 
history; fourteen were altogether ignorant of the 
literature of their country; eight did pot so much as 
know how to compose in their own language; twenty- 
one could not translate Latin ; thirty could not trans- 
late Greek; fifty knew nothing of French; ninety-nine 
had no German; a hundred and four no Italian; a 
hundred and twelve were destitute of Arabic and 
Sanscrit; the fourth mathematical paper was passed 
over by ninety-nine; and only twenty-eight could be 
examined in natural science. In all these cases we 
presume there must have been complete ignorance, 
because, if the examinants could have replied to only 
one question in the omitted papers, they would not 
have thrown away the few numbers to be gained 
thereby. Considering that all these were supposed 
to be highly educated youths, these results become 
more and more astonishing. 

But it occurred to us, after considering the facts, 
that a perusal of the examination papers might 
possibly throw some light upon the mystery, and we 
took steps, therefore, to obtain some specimens of 
these intellectual sieves, which prove so triumphantly 
that, out of 113 highly educated British youths, 
scarce twenty are fit to perform clerks’ duties in 
India. Two of these papers are now before us, and 
we must confess that we rise from the perusal of them 
with still greater astonishment than that which 
previously filled us. These papers are both upon Eng- 
lish literature, and we shall now make public some 
portion of their contents. 

The tirst question in the first paper is as follows :— 

“ Dividing English literature into the following periods : 
1. From the Reformation to the Restoration; 2. From 
the Restoration to the Death of George I. ; 3. From the 
Death of George I. to the French Revolution; 4. From 
the French Revolution to the present day; give a classi- 
Jfied list oy the great literary names in each. Describe 
very briefly the leading characteristics of each. Mention, 
also very briefly, the most important influences, foreign 
and domestic, to which each was subject.’ 

The third question is:—‘ Write out the plot of the 
Merchant of Fasiek Compare the character of Shylock 
with that of Barabbas in Marlowe's Jew of Malta.” 

To write out the plot of the Merchant of Venice is 
not very difficult; but we should like to know the 
average of British youths who ever so much as heard 
of Marlowe's Jew of Malta. 

The fourth question gives a selection of picked quo- 
tations from Shakspere, all of great difficulty, and 
requests explanation of them. od tit 

Question five is: —' Compare the Utopiaof Sir Thomas 
More with the New Atlantis of Bacon ; point out which 
of them appears now to correspond most closely with 
the truth of history; and mention any other writings 
which illustrate their subject.” 

The sixth question gives a long string of quota- 
tions from Milton, full of the most recondite allusions, 
and requires explanation. 

The eighth and last is:—‘t Compare the style of 
Clurendon, Hume, and Gibbon ; and illustrate your com- 





The examination } 


parison, if you can, by quoting a character ov a narra- 
tive from each 











The other paper contains nine questions of very | 


much the same calibre. 

Now, we take the liberty of asking Mr. Vernon 
Smiru, with all due respect, are these the sort of ques- 
tions fit to be put to youths under twenty-two years 
of age, who are also supposed to be familiar with 
history, dead and living languages, mathematics, and 
the natural sciences? Are they, indeed, fair ques- 
tions to candidates for anything but a Professorial 
Chair of English Literature? Does he even believe 
that Mr, Tempe (the gentleman who drew up these 
papers), could answer questions of cqual dilliculty, 
without previous intimation of the subjects, or the 
means of referring to books? Frankly, we do not. 

We should very much like to know whether these 
papers are to be taken as fair samples of the rest? 


if so, the mystery is explained, and we can readily | 


understand the above statistics. Following close at 
the heels of this examination comes another, at King’s 
College, of candidates for the Royal Artillery. 


bringing competition into contempt, or that men are 
selected who are totally unfit, either through ignorance 
or pedantry (much the same things in the end), for 
performing the task which they undertake. In the 
matter of the Indian Service, we believe that a board 
of two or three gentlemen, knowing something of 
India, would better ascertain the qualifications of 
candidates, by a short vivd voce examination, than 
could a hundred double-first-class men from Oxford, 
crammed with all the traditional learning of the school. 

The last return of newspaper stamps that will pro- 
bably ever be issued lies before us, and the matter to 
be derived from it is instructive. Contrasting the 
average circulation of leading metropolitan news- 
papers during the first six months of the current year 
with that which they enjoyed in 1853, the results ar 
as follows :— 








| 


1853. 









1855, 
Sn Oe Se | 44,582 | 58,806 
Morning Advertiser ............... 7,325 | 6,632 
Morning Herald.............00..0++ 4,037 3,551 
Morning Post.... 2,649 2,980 
Daily News.............. 3,449 5,283 
Morning Chronicle 1,995 2,574 
RRO a cnnancdqagiswhedescsatneceusasesins 2,153 | 2,423 
PIE ac ceatic disacracrnentnienstasi 2,095 | 2,879 
Globe 2028 | 3,462 
Standard . 1,359 1,294 





Thus it will be seen that of the London daily papers 
three only have fallen in circulation since 1853; that 
the Zimes has increased more than thirty per cent., 
the Daily News eighteen and a half per cent., and the 
Morning Chronicle nearly twenty-nine per cent. The 
changes in the circulation of some of the first-class 
political weekly papers is as follows :— 














| 1853 1855. 

| | 
RANGE f ekccde ccc csccecacesxces' 4760 =| 4884 
Economist 1105 | 4173 
Guardian ...... seit 5816 |; 4000 
PRO cassseace eds 3617 | 2961 
PIII ooh ccecanatenees 2817 2596 
SORM DONE  ....cdeesste io Ziad 1827 1557 


The most marked changes have taken place among 
the popular weekly papers of large circulation; and, as 
most of these belong to the class commonly ealled 
cheap, the facts should be worth something to the 
advocates of a cheap press. 





1853. 





1855. 
Illustrated London News ...... 79,165 | 130,505 
Lloyd’s Weekly News ......... 89,385 | 96,826 
News of the World 66,93L | 110,999 
Weekly Times ........ 61,042 | 76,686 
Weekly Dispatch 34,058 | 40,094 








Thus we see that the aggregate increase of five 
weekly papers, three of which are cheap, is 123,929, 
while that of seven daily papers is only 116,766. 

Among the later changes in the metropolitan press 
we note the death of Dioaenes. Had the cynic been 
the first in the field, don\:less he would have held 
his ground; as it was, Punch was before him, and the 
similarity was too exact to allow both to sueceed. 
Diogenes, in making his bow, confesses to the loss of 
5000/.; but promises to make another attempt next 
year. Undismayed by this example, a new comic 
publication appears upon the field—the Comic Times. 
Judging from the first specimen, there seems to be 
both talent and learning behind the scenes; all that 
is wanted to make it witty is wit. A new journal, of 
the Leader and Press genus, is advertised, under the 
title of The Saturday Review. The announcement is 
of that general nature which may result in any shade 
of polities ; but, if report speaks truth, Messrs. SipNey 
Herrert, GLApstTone, &c., are not very far from the 
bottom of it. One novelty is promised, and that is 
to consist of “the exclusion of merely borrowed 


1 news.” What does this mean ? Is news ever original? 
| We fear that, if the promoters of The Saturday Review 


After | 


six days’ examination, it is stated that the results | 
7 . 1 } 
have been so extremely unsatisfactory, that the 


examination will take place all over again; the fact 
being, that the questions put have been beyond the 
capacity of all the candidates. x : 

These facts point to two conclusions—either that 


ably disposed te holding a vird voce examination ; ! the supporters of patronage are taking these means for 





are self-dependent in the matter of news, their 
columns must be either very empty or very fallacious. 

Of new promises we have absolutely none, unless 
the hint of a coming narrative of his mission to Siam 
by Sir Joun Bowrinc may be so regarded. The “ Me- 
moirs of Lieutenant Bellot” are immediately forth- 
coming; as also Mr. Witperronce’s book on Brazil. 
Mr. Trotiore’s new novel “ Gertrude,” is announced 
to be in the same state. Voila tout! 

But the truth is, the great British public is taking 
its pleasure from other sources than the bo kseller’s 
shop. Itis in France with the Query, tasting the 
countless pleasures of Paris life; or it is in the moors, 
with Lord Joun Ressexc, blazing away at the unhappy 
crouse ; or it is sauntering away its time pleasantly at 
Hastings or Torquay, studying the Aectinia, and 
making aquaria with a zealousness worthy of Mr. 
Gossr or the Rey. C. Kixastry. For those who will 
read, there are probably enough of arrears to 
bring up among the publications of the past season. 
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Phenicia. By Joun Kenrick, M.A. London: 

B. Fellowes. 

Tuis is a thoroughly valuable book by a deeply 
learned and accomplished scholar. It contains, 
in a well-digested form, all that is known, or 
reasonably conjectured, about one of the least 
explored and most interesting episodes of ancient 
history. It may fairly take its place by the 
side of Miiller’s Dorians and Grote’s Greece. 
Such a book has long been wanted, and Mr. 
Kenrick has well supplied a deficiency which 
has been felt, again and again, by every student 
of antiquity. 

For what era in time is more interesting, and 
about what era have we hitherto known so little? 
Pheenicia is the point where the Bible history 
meets the classics. David and Solomon were 
her friends ; Isaiah and Ezekiel poured out their 
indignation against her; and thus, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, became the exponents of the great na- 
tional jealousy with which Jerusalem regarded 
an elder sister. Again, Greece drew her mytho- 
logy almost entirely from Pheenicia; and the 
Homeric poems abound in passages which indi- 
cate a similar feeling of admiration and envy. 
What England has been to Europe during the 
last four centuries, that was Phoenicia to the 
habitable world when Adonizedec held Jeru- 
salem against Joshua. She was a great nation 
when Nineveh was a great capital. She was 
great when Paris darted with his lovely prize from 
the banks of the Eurotas, and when Agamemnon 
led the van of avenging Greece from the ports of 
Aulis. She was great when Athens was a village 
of turf, and when Athens was a city of palaces. 
She was great when Etruria was great, and when 
Etruria was forgotten; when Rome was un- 
known, and when Rome was mistress of the 
world. Her history is remoter than Ninus, and | 
more recent than Godfrey of Bouillon. Even 
when the Crusaders of the thirteenth century 
landed before Tyre, they found one of the richest 
commercial cities in the world. 

But Pheenicia is much more than this. She is 
not merely the central point between ancient and 
modern civilisation; but she is also the actual 
medium of transition. In a bird’s eye view of 
the world of the last six thousand years, the 
extreme horizon fades into impenetrable clouds. 
On its hitherward verge there rises a vague 
phantom of the old Eastern world: grand, but 
obscure; sublime but sombre; above stern, still, 
arid masses of monstrous granite or interminable 
sands, Over all there is a rich sun; and scattered 
around there is the rank luxuriance of tropical | 
vegetation. ‘Titanic forms of animals or demi- 
gods flit about, but nothing with which we have 
sympathy; nothing like home. It is only as you 
come nearer and nearer to your own point of 
view, that things assume gradually an intelligible 
and kindred appearance. There is a part of the 
Swiss mountains where, in the mists of the early 
morning, the distant shepherd and his dog become 
magnified to the dimensions of Milton’s Satan; 
but when you approach them the illusion is gone, 
and the sublime becomes the ridiculous. It is 
possible that if remote antiquity — even the 
antiquity of Assyria and Egypt—could be, in 





Roman phrase, represented to us, tbat is, 
placed actually before us; all that is gigantic, 
mysterious, and grotesque, would equally dis- | 
appear. We should then, perhaps, under- 
stand the mighty materialisms, the strange 
deifications of brute force, the total absence of 
individuality, the ferocious fanaticisms, which 
have ever divided the Eastern from the Western 
hemisphere of thought. The involuntary aver- 
sion and horror with which a civilised European 
turns from the tale of Eastern superstition and 
Eastern despotism might, perhaps, be infinitely 
mitigated. In daily experience, the progress of 
toleration and charity is found to be exactly com- 
mensurate with the progress of knowledge. As 
it is, there is something in Oriental history —and 
especially in its early passages—which is inex- 
pressibly revolting to the tone of modern Eurc- | 
pean sentiment. Our knowledge is not yet suf- | 


ee : : | 
ficiently extensive and comprehensive to enable 








usin every page of Oriental history. We acknow- 
ledge no kinsmanship with the Assyrians or 
Egyptians. The Jews are an unpleasant enigma, 
from which we turn our view with equal readi- 
ness. But when we come to Pheenicia, then at 
length, and for the first time, the eye pauses in 
curiosity and interest; and begins to linger, 
longingly and lovingly, over the nearly-effaced 
traces of men in whose actions and whose cha- 
racter, in whose sympathies and whose tastes, we 
recognise the prototypes of modern humanity. 
There, at last, the fierce and gloomy isolation of 
Oriental nationalism is seen in its first tendency 
to melt into Western cosmopolitanism. The 
principles of China and Japan are softening into 
the principles of England and France. The 
gulph is still immense—far broader than the 
boundless Hellespont. But the striking fact is 
the importation of the highest element of exis- 
tence—the fundamental principle of international 
association. Hitherto the world has consisted 
of unconnected aggregates of rude or volup- 
tuous savages, who have owed other similar 
aggregates nothing except to hate each other, 
and murder each other by every expedient of 
physical force and moral perfidy. Pheenicia in 
this respect was anything but immaculate. The 
Punica fides of her greatest colonial offspring 
became proverbial among a nation whose lot, 
cast farther West, had been blended with a far 
more exalted idea of moral obligation. And yet 
the laxity of Carthaginian faith appears to have 
been only a very imperfect type of that absolute 
deadness to the principles of common honesty 
and common humanity, by which we are often 
tempted to renounce all community of origin 
between ourselves and the ancient Asiatic 
nations. It is at least certain that, if that rela- 
tionship is to be recognised, it can be traced 
satisfactorily only by way of Rome and Greece, 
through Pheenicia, into the depths of Central 
Asia, and so to the birthplace of mankind. 
Modern Europe is lineally descended from this 
ancestry. All other nations are nothing more 
than collateral relations, whose consanguinity is 
too remote to be interesting. 

Could an artist or a poet call up a picture of 
ancient Phoenicia, it would surpass all other his- 
torical pictures in mysterious instruction and 
attraction. Egypt and Assyria have only taught 
us that we have nothing in common with them. 
Greece and Rome are our nearest blood relations. 
Yet Phoenicia was the child or twin-sister of the 
two former states, and the authentic mother of 
the latter two. She bears in her aspect all the 
traces of this incongruous relationship; and she 
alone can tell us why the fourth and fifth genera- 
tions are so like the third—so unlike the first and 
second; and especially what was the process by 
which she became the medium of translating 
Oriental symbolism into Greek taste and Roman 
solidity. 

But the tale has not been told; and it will 
never be told until the ruins of Tyre and Sidon 
shall yield up treasures like those of Pompeii 
and Nineveh. We have only such an outline of 
the lost reality as suffices to excite the keenest 
curiosity, but not to satisfy one tithe of it. There 
is hardly an ancient poet, or an ancient historian, 
who does not abound in tantalising allusions to 
the civilisation and commercial magnificence of 
the great Syrian community; but there is not 
one who has left us even an incomplete account 
of it. Its history has to be compiled, as Mr. 


a rib; soa speculative historian might even now 
draw Phenicia as it was, even from the few dry 
relics which are found fossilised in a few old books, 
As the fancy broods over them the conception 
becomes distinct, palpable, actual. Darkness 
fades into mist; the mist, like the Castle of St. 
John, takes the shape and local habitation of tall 
argosies and domed towers; and the Venice of the 
year 1000 3.c.—the Tyre of Homer, of Isaiah, 
and Ezekiel—rises with its tiara of proud towers 
like a sea Cybele, fresh from ocean. 

The land lies steeped, as now and ever, in the 
rich eternity of an Eastern sun; and then, as 
now, the tideless waves of the Mediterranean 
break on the shores of an infinite coast. The 
world is in its infancy, and wears all the wild 
and picturesque features of an enterprising non- 
age. It is the youth of the giant who anticipates 
an easy victory over a world of pygmies. And 
Pheenicia, as has been said, lies half-way between 
the already effete civilisation of the East, and the 
undeveloped and untried resources of the West. 
She is, therefore, like the double-faced Janus; and 
naturally has her double aspect of peace and 
war—of repose and action. She displays that 
marvellous equilibrium of the physical and moral 
forces which indicates at once the ripeness of their 
maturity and the commencement of their decay. 
She looks eastward, and revels in all the accu- 
mulated luxuries of Oriental splendour. This is 
her evening hour of intellectual relaxation or 
tranquil sensuality. But in her morning hour of 
renewed energies and irrepressible action, all the 
keen mercantile vigour of her nature springs up 
to meet and throw the world in arms. Her con- 
ceptions lose the supine grandeur of Oriental 
contemplativeness, and are transmuted into pro- 
totypes of Saxon habits of business. Her home 
is in the East: there are all her sympathies, and 
the accomplishment of her ultimate desires. But 
the plenitude of her strength pours itself forth 
in ubiquitous exuberance over the unpene- 
trated regions of the far West. Her ports 
send forth her fleets ; and Cyprus becomes 
the significant first-fruits of their enterprise. 
There is Pheenicia renewed: there she becomes 
the proximate nursery of undying associations. 
There the mysterious Urania of the East becomes 
changed into that light-hearted and laughing 
Aphrodit? who sprang from the sea wave, as 
the western everlasting type of graceful and 
sportive womanhood. There also, and in the 
further progress of Pheenicia through the Zgean, 
through the city-fringed coast of Western Asia, 
through Rhodes, through Chios, the sun-gilt 
Cyclades and Sporades, and the white shores of 
Crete —through Eubea to Thebes — through 
Greece into Italy, even to Sicily and Sardinia— 
there, and throughout the dawn of Europe, but 
dimly through the haze of innumerable centuries, 
everywhere is to be seen the mystery of 
Orientalism, by the means of Phenician agencies, 
dissolving into Europeanism. The old mythology 
of Greece, the grand and terrible forms of the 
Titanic dynasty of gods, is strictly Oriental in its 
extraction, but Phenician in its immediate 
lineage. Saturn, Oceanus, and Hyperion, are the 
abstract conceptions which may be be seen any 
day typified in the gigantic monsters that reach 
to the roof of the Crystal Palace. They are 
sombre, severe, sublime, aud strictly Oriental in 
character: but mark the transition as soon as 
they enter the debateable ground of Phoenicia. 
Their dethronement by a younger and more 





Kenrick has industriously compiled it, from the | lively race of deities is no myth: it is a picture 


hints and parentheses of writers who were press- 

ing on to other purposes. Yet, even in this tesse- 

lated narrative, there are gems of most suggestive 

and incredible value. Even as it now stands— 
Invenias etiam disjecti membra poetz ; 





of a moral and intellectual revolution, the partial 
explanation of which is to be sought in national 


and climatic influences. 


The old creed has entered a foreign and per- 
haps a hostile country—a country where it is 


and an imagination like Sir Bulwer Lytton’s | received respectfully and even favourably— where 


might, even now, from the latest excavations, 
construct a tale which should fill the historical 
gap as plausibly as a similar one was filled by the 
“Last Days of Pompeii.” At present, perhaps the 
best approach to a realised conception is to be 


| worked out of Turner's “ Building of Carthage.” 


For Carthage is to Phenicia what New York is 
to Great Britain. 
Yet something of an idea will flit across the 


| it is adopted into equal and even superior rights ; 
but where also it is bound to conform to new 
| and ineradicable instincts, and prevailing habits 
| of thought. It must deign to discard that crush- 
| ing terrorism by which it has won its unresisted 
| way among brutal stoics and abject fatalists. 
| Gloom must yield to the hopes of light and san- 
| guine fancies; the devastating spirit of Jugger- 
naut must be humanised, in order to win the 


us to read, or to hear read, without shuddering, | mind as it pauses from the perusal of Mr. Kenrick’s | acceptance and love of mercurial men. In this 


the frightful 


h and minute details of exterminating | practical digest. As the osteologist constructs a | necessity lies the reason why the Pheenician 
butcheries and pitiless persecutions which meet | mastodon from a collar-bone, or the fragment of | Uranus became the Phrygian Jupiter ; why the 
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mighty form of Hyperion contracted into the | 
airy grace and spiritual ferocity of the Delian | 
Apollo ; why, generally, the strange dark chry- | 
salis of still Eastern monotony resulted in the 
variegated beauty and activity of European 
invention. 

And all this, and infinitely more, we owe to 
Phenicia, Something more than philanthropic, 
more than human interest is excited in us, as we 
search curiously into the retrospect in order to 
ascertain the amount of our debt. More even than 
a mere filial fellowship is awakened ; and we re- 
gard Phoenicia rather as a beloved elder brother, 
who has preceded us by some short interval in the 
half-completed and similar career, which we— 
the England of the nineteenth century—are run- 
ning. Our antecedents are similar: the laws of | 
perishable mortality suggest, while we deprecate, 
the possibility that our catastrophe may be the 
same ; that either greatness and wealth, growing 
to a plethora, may die of their own too-much ; or 
thatwe also may fall into collapsing decadence like 
Phenicia, after our empire of two thousand | 
years. The glory and the envy of mercantile 
prosperity have been almost equally the share of | 
each. The Pheenicians were called robbers and 
pirates and rogues by the Greeks, in days when 
such terms were words of respect and envy, | 
and indicated chiefly the admiration with which | 
ordinary minds regard superior genius. In our | 
case the first Napoleon only expressed happily 
the prevalent continental conviction that the 
English are a nation of shopkeepers. It is to be 
feared that even now, while we bclieve ourselves 
to be fighting the cause of European welfare, | 
there is not a foreign court nor a foreign hamlet 
which would not feel a sentiment of exultation, 
if a foreign flag—whether Russian, French or 
German—were floating to the winds from the 
central towers of Buckingham Palace or Windsor 
Castle. 

But the heart of the nation is still stout, and 
its arm invincible so long as the former does not 
shrink, nor the latter become paralysed by the 
ignoble reaction from insolent enthusiasm to 
dastardly panic. The decline of England has yet | 
to be indicated by the premonitory shadows 
which marked the coming decline of Pheenicia; 
and London bears a closer resemblance to Tyre 
in the pride of her vigorous youth than it bears 
to Tyre in her age of voluptuous decay. 

Of Tyre herself we try to conjure up a shade; 
but the spell fails. She is a wonder and a mys- 
tery, which defies research and recedes from 
scrutiny. The idea flits before us—it is impal- 
pable but dazzling; perceptible but indescribable. 
It is a combination of the Arabian Nights and 
the Athens of Pericles ; it is an incongruous 
picture, which has Solomon’s Temple in the 
background and the Theatre of Bacchus in the 
front. Yet it resembles Rome more than Greece, 
and Rome especially in the busy worldliness of 
her days and the careless saturnalia of her nights. 
There was the same indefatigable pursuit of the 
main chance; the same exclusive and naughty 
belief in the importance of things present and 
actual. There was the same indisposition, and 
probably inability, to investigate transcendental | 
science; but the same keen aptitude for business, | 
with a tendency to sharp practice in everything | 
like a bargain. There was the same hearty and | 
vivid good nature, the same disposition to posi- 
tivism, rather than to idealism, in their pleasures. 
The ancient Tyrian, as we conceive him, was | 
nearly an equal compound of Sam Slick and | 
Mark Antony. 

Such was the Tyrian, perhaps; such at least | 
was the Pheenician of Homer’s age. But to | 
imagine the City of the Sea we must recall the | 
boy’s conception of the Bagdad of Alraschid. | 
Stately palaces—hanging gardens—emirs and | 
merchants in richly flowing robes discussing the 
price of the last importation of gold from Gades ; 
or tin from Cornwall—and laughing, in their 
convivial moments, or musing in their solitary 
moods, over the strange habits of the savages of 
Spain and Britain—contain a suggestion, but | 
Nothing more. The dark beauty of Syria deck- 
Ing itself in the spoils of Phrygia or Andalusia, 
and thinking how much handsomer a wandering | 
Menelaus was than an Egyptian Rameses, is | 
also a probable and expansible conception. But | 
Who shall take the portrait true of all that 
strange Asiatic-European world’s fair? Who 
shall paint Hiram in his splendour, or Solomon 
in his glory? The reality, if recoverable, can be | 
recalled only by a painter or a poet. The | 
Prophet has shadowed forth the Tyre of his 
umes; and the legitimate extension of his descrip- | 


| the life of the great Scottish Reformer. 


tion creates a scene of civic magnificence which 
may have been equalled, but has never surpassed. 
The Bagdad of the laureate is also suggestive of 


at last, travel back into the fact. 
journey could not be made in prose; and the 
subject, like antiquity generally, will gain by 
being left as an exercise to the imagination; and 
will not be less like the truth, because it re- 
mains clad in the sun-tinted mists of the world’s 
early morning. Puivo. 





RELIGION. 


Ir is a singular coincidence that in the same year in 
which we find an English divine publishing in Ger- 
many, and in the Latin language, a Neologian exposi- 
tion of the Book of Genesis, we should have a learned 
German Jew publishing in London, and in English, a 





| quite orthodox commentary upon the Book of Exodus. 
| The former publication, we need scarcely inform our 


readers, is Dr. Donaldson’s ‘ Book of Jasher”—a 
work which has called forth considerable animadver- 
sion; but which we must confess that we have not 
ourselves yet seen, and that in styling it Neologian 


| or Rationalistic, we are guided solely by the criticism 
| upon it of the Rev. Mr. Perowne. 


titled A Historical and Critical Commentary on the Old 
Testament, with a New Translation. By M. Kauiscn, 
Phil. Doc., M.A. nyaw, Exodus. (London: 
Longmans.) 
simultaneously issued; one with the Hebrew text, 


! 


| it; and on such tracks the fancy might perhaps, | 
But such a | 





no one of any consequence has ever attempted to sup- 
plant it by a new biography. We are, therefore, 
happy to see it in this new and elegant edition of the 
writer’s collected works. It will be followed by the 
“ Life of Andrew Melville,” “ History of the Refor- 
mation in Italy,” &e. &c.; the whole to be completed 
in eight quarterly parts, price two shillings and six- 
pence each. 

The next book that we take up is entitled Re- 
Jormers before the Reformation, principally in Ger- 
many and the Netherlands, depicted by Dr. C. 
ULLMANN, the translation by the Rev. Ropewr 
Menzies. Vol. I. (Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark.) 
This volume forms a part of * Clark’s Foreign Theo- 
logical Library,” being Vol. VI. of the New series, 
and is entitled from its intrinsic merits to rank with 
the other valuable works contained in that repertory. 
Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona! Of the brave men 
that lived before Luther, there are some of whom 
every one has heard, as Wickliffe, Lord Cobham, 


| John Huss, and Jerome of Prague, whose names 


Of this work there are two editions, | 


new translation, and extensive commentary, for the | 
use of scholars; and one with the new translation | 


only, and an abridged commentary, ‘‘omitting every- 
thing which might be deemed superfluous by the 
general reader.” Both must be regarded as highly 
valuable additions to our stock of works on Biblical 
criticism, Of the enlarged commentary especially 


we have no hesitation in aflirming that every Biblical | 


student should hasten to possess himself of it. The 
Hebrew text is printed in a clear type, immediately 


opposite to the English, and the new translation is | 


based upon the authorised English version, for which 
Dr. Kalisch professes the deepest reverence. In fact, 
he only departs from it whenever he conscientiously 
believes that there is either a false rendering, or that 


| the language used may be obsolete or obscure. In 
| difficult passages he analyses the Hebrew text “ with 


a constant regard to the etymological derivation of 
the words.” He has evidently a profound knowledge 
of Hebrew, both Biblical and Rabbinical, which quali- 
fies him to speak ex cathedra upon points not suffi- 
ciently investigated by his predecessors. With 
the labours of previous commentators he is well 
acquainted. The opinions of Jewish writers occupy, 
as might have been expected, a large space in his 
commentary. This must enhance its value conside- 
rably in the eyes of those who think rightly that 
sufficient attention has not yet been paid to this class 
of commentators. He discriminates carefully, how- 
ever, between what is merely fanciful or ingenious, 
and what is really useful to us moderns, in the Rabbi- 
nical writings. 


ring out as loud, and whose virtues are deservedly 
as much extolled, as his. But who has ever heard 
of John of Goch, or of John of Wesel, or of Hans 
Béheim, or Cornelius Grapheus ? These are the 
reformers of whom Dr. Ullmann treats; and whoever 
wishes to know how the mind ef Europe, and 
especially of Germany, was prepared to receive the 


vb . | doctrines preached by Luther and Melanchthon in 
The latter is en- | 


the sixteenth century has here an opportunity 
of learning. Dr. Uilmann also shows that Luther's 
own mind was far less influenced by foreign reformers 
than is generally supposed. ‘Is it possible,” he says, 
““that Luther and his confederates, or that Zwingle 
and his, or that the men whom we see taking the field 
for the pure evangelical doctrine on the banks of the 
Rhine downwards to the Netherlands, should have 
dropped as reformers from heaven, or received their 
impulse and insight from a foreign land? No, cer- 
tainly. Even the law of historical continuity would 
require us to suppose corresponding intermediate links, 
labourers who prepared this particular soil. We know, 
however, as matter of fact, that in both Germany and 
the Netherlands there were very distinguished pre- 
cursors of the Reformation, who unquestionably exer- 
cised a far greater influence upon our reformers than 
any foreigners ever did.” John of Goch and John of 
Wesel were both born early in the fifteenth century. 
The former was especially distinguished as a theolo- 
gian, and his life and writings afford evidence of “* the 
need of the Reformation in reference to the general 
spirit of the Church.” John of Wesel was more a 
man of action, and his life is valuable as showing 
“ the necessity for the Reformation in reference to par- 
ticular things in the Church, especially indulgences 
and the corruption of the clergy.” Hans Béheim dis- 
tinguished himself in a religious Jaquerie in the year 


| 1476, and is therefore introduced as a precursor of the 


He has no superstitious veneration | 


for the Talmud, and quotes St. Chrysostom or Thomas | 


Aquinas in elucidation of any difficult passage as 
freely as he does Abarbanel or Moses Ben Maimon. 
He is, therefore, completely Catholic, although a 
Jew; borrowing his illustrations from the New Tes- 
tament and the Fathers, from the Talmud and the 


| side, but in that of general literature. 


tabbins, and from modern writers, especially those | 


of the German school who, like Hengstenberg, are 
well known for their orthodoxy. Dr. Kalisch is 


fully alive to the defects of those English commen- | 
taries most current among us, and of which the Rev. | 
S. Davidson has well observed: ‘ By a series of ap- | 


pended remarks plain statements are expanded; but 
wherever there is a real perplexity it is glozed over 
with marvellous superficiality. It may be that much 


| is said about it, but yet there is no penetration beneath 
| the surface; and when the reader asks himself what 
is the true import, he finds himself in the same state | 


of ignorance as when he first took up the commentary 
in question. 


} 


Pious reflections and multitudinous in- | 


ferences enter largely into our popular books of expo- | 


sition. Our popular commentators piously 
descant on what is well known, leaving the reader in 
darkness where he most needs assistance.” Anxious 
not to be classed with such writers as these on the 
one hand, or with the Neologian writers of Germany 
on the other, our author has made his commentary 
fully equal to the requirements of our own time ; and 
we therefore trust that the present volume will meet 
with such a cordial reception as to encourage him in 
the prosecution of his important labours. 

Works of the Rev. Thomas M‘Crie, D.D. A new 
and uniform edition, Edited by his Son. Peart I. 
Life of John Knox (Blackwood and Sons).— Of the 
works of the late Dr. M‘Crie, the “ Life of John 
Knox” is what is best known to the general reader. 
It is, in fact, the standard authority with reference to 


have been six editions of it since its first publication 
in 1813 is a fact which might alone stamp it with 
authority. Lord Jeffrey praised it in the Edinburgh 
Review. Foreign writers appeal to its statements, and 





That there | 


Peasant War, which sprang out of the Reformation. 
Grapheus can scarcely be regarded as a precursor of 
Luther, since he was born only a year before him ; 
but he is included in the present collection, as having 
done much in early life to propagate the — of 
Goch and Wesel. In 1522, however, he fell into the 
hands of the Inquisition, and was induced to signa 
recantation of what. men called his errors. He was a 
friend of Erasmus, whom in many respects he re- 
sembled. Erasmus in his will left him a small legacy. 
“ Grapheus survived him 22 years. He made repeated 
appearances as an author, not, however, as it appears, 
in the special field of theology, or on any particular 
He was a 
poet, an orator, a historian, a linguist and musician, 
and these various tastes seem to have regained their 
dominion over him. Where bis works touch the field 
of religion, it was done more in a poetical way than 
to promote any particular tendency. Grapheus thus 
continued to be an influential man; but his theological 
character was extinguished, and as a Reformer he 
halted, like Erasmus, behind his age. He died in his 
76th year, upon the 19th of December 1508, at 
Antwerp.” Such is the nature of Dr. Ullmann’s 
publication, the second volume of which promises to 
be even more interesting than the first. Our readers 
will do well to make the acquaintance of such a calm, 
judicious, and philosophic historian. 

A Refutation recently discovered of Spinoza, by 
Leibnitz. With Prefatory Remarks and Introduction, 
by the Count A. Foucher de Careil. Translated at 
his request by the Rev. Octavius Freire Owen, M.A., 
&e. (Edinburgh: Constable and Co.)—Leibnitz is 
one of those great names in history that strike the 
eye at once when seen upon a title-page. For that 
matter, some one will say, Spinoza is another. We 
grant it. But while Spinoza was great only as a 
metaphysician, and was principally famous for his 
attempts to impugn the truth of Christianity, Leib- 
nitz was renowned as a mathematician, natural philo- 
pher, and moralist. He has been accused, however, 
of a leaning towards Spinozism in his theology. Of 
Spinoza, Mr. Owen observes that “ He early esta- 
blished his fame for ability in prosecuting hetero- 
doxical opinions, with singular analytical investiga- 
tion into the traditions of his people, as well as into 
philosophy generally. Following Descartes in physics, 
he carried out the latter’s system by applying it to 
metaphysics, maintained the unity of substance, 
and inferentially the impossibility of creation. 
God extent and thought, which, 


He attributes to 
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though heterogeneous, he is compelled by the 
nature of substance to identify. The Divinity 
with him is of an indeterminate character, and, 
possessing no will in thought or act, has, conse- 
quently, neither wisdom nor goodness, intelligence 
nor virtue. The world springing from necessity 
ignores all preconceived ideas of the good and the 
beautiful, as well as of intended harmony and order ; 
its mechanism follows the rule of its origin, matter 
and spirit are identical, and the unity of substance 
forms the basis both of ethics and physics.” Such is 
a condensed view of the theory of Spinoza, with 
respect to God and the universe. How it came to be 
believed that Leibnitz adopted it, either in whole or in 
part, we shall not stop to inquire. The little work 
before us sets the question at rest, at the same time 
that it contains a refutation of Spinoza, by Leibnitz 
himself, on sound philosophic principles. ‘To analyse 
this refutation would lead us too far; and we must 
therefore finish by congratulating M. Foucher de 
Cariel upon his fortunate discovery of this hitherto 
uuknown MS. of Leibnitz, and upon the ability shown 
by him in his preliminary remarks as editor. 

Works of the late Rev. John Paul, D.D., of Carrick- 
Zergus. With a Memoir and Introduction by the 
Editor, Srewartr Bares, D.D., Glasgow (Belfast: 
Shepherd and Aitchison).—The late Dr. Paul was a 
minister of the Reformed Presbyterian Church in 
Ireland, born in the neighbourhood of Antrim, edu- 
cated at Glasgow, and early imbued with Calvinistic 
doctrines, as this volume shows. The works here 
printed are—“I. A Refutation of Arianism. II. Creeds 
and Confessions defended. III. Review of Dr. Mont- 
gomery’s Speech.” 
Dr. Paul’s learning and talents; but the present 
volame will scarcely, we think, extend his reputation 
beyond the precincts of what is called the ‘ Eastern 
Synod.” 

Memoir and Remains of the Rev. James Trench, late 
Superintendent of the Edinburgh City Mission. By 
AnpReEW Tuomsoy, D.D. (Edinburgh: Johnstone 
and Hunter).—This work relates the career of one 
eminently useful among the toiling thousands of a 
great city. In early life he wished to become a mis- 
siohary to the heathen in China; but it was ordered 
otherwise for him. His health would not permit of 
it, and so he became a missionary to the poor heathen 
of Edinburgh instead, and wore out his life in their 
service. His remains here published consist of 
‘* Pulpit Diseourses and Miscellaneous Papers.” 

The Communicant’s Companion: comprising an His- 
torical Essay on the Lord's Supper; Meditations and 
Prayers for the Use of Communicants; and the Order 
of the Administration of the Lord's Supper. By 
THomAs Hartweit Horne, B.D., Author of the 
“* Introduetion to the Critical Study and Knowledge 
of the Holy Scriptures.” (London: Longman and 
Co.j)—The title-page of this cheap and beautifully 
printed little manual accurately describes its contents. 
‘The historical essay contains an account of the insti- 
tution of the Lord’s Supper; the design for which it 
was instituted; the benefits therein conferred, and 
motives to a frequent ‘reception of it; the names, 
Scriptural and ecclesiastical, given to it; and a concise 
history of the mode in which the Lord’s Supper has 


been celebrated, from the Apostolic age to the present | 
The meditations and prayers are selected in | 


time. 
part from the Holy Scriptures and Book of Common 
Prayer; and others are chosen principally from the 
works of our older English Divines, “ which (the 
author truly says) are characterised by an unction 
and pathos not often found among more modern com- 
positions.” Among these will be found the well- 
known and approved names of Bishops Duppa, Patrick, 
Ken, Gibson, and Thomas Wilson (of Sodor and Man), 
Archbishop Tillotson, Dr. Brevint, Mr. Nelson, 
Rey, N. Spinckes, and George Whitefield. We 
have been particularly struck with the topics for self- 
examination, which are given in the very words of 
Scripture, and enter into every relation of life. The 
Devotions possess the merit of being concise, fervent, 
and appropriate. We need scarcely add that we feel 
a sincere pleasure in recommending this new work 
from the pen of one so universally admired and re- 
spected as the Rev. Thos. Hartwell Horne. 

Of sermons we have only the space at present to 


The editor speaks very highly cf | 


THE CRITIC, 


| Church, Oxford, on the Feast of the Annunciation of the 
| Blessed Virgin Mary, 1855. By Samuet, Lord Bishop 
of Oxford. Second Edition. (Oxford and London: 
| Parker).—Contains the best refutation we have yet 
seen of the new dogma of the Church of Rome re- 
specting the immaculate conception of the Virgin 
} Mary The writer protests, in indignant and evi- 
| dently heartfelt terms, against this audacious attempt 
| of the Church of Rome to add a new article of faith 
| to the creed of Christendom—a dogma quite opposed 
| both to Scripture and reason, to the consent of the 
| early Catholic Church, and of a large and influential 
| party even in the Church of Rome itself at the 
| present day. He concludes by an eloquent appeal to 
| his hearers not to suffer themselves upon any con- 
| sideration to be seduced from the faith of the Church 
| of England by that apostate Church, which has 
| plainly written upon her forehead the words, ‘‘ Mys- 
| tery, Babylon the Great, the mother of harlots and 
abominations of the earth.” 

Of the following it will be sufficient merely to indi- 
cate their titles:—Tracts for Inquirers. By SAMUEL 
Martin, Minister of Westminster Chapel. (Lon- 
don: Ward and Co.)—-An Appeal to Churchmen 
against Puseyism and its Corruptions. By WILLIAM 
Peace. (London: Painter.) ——Truch; or, Great and 
Little Crosses: a tale. By Lady Exvizapera K. 
DouGtas, (Leamington: Blackburns.)—— The Omnis 
presence of the Deity, and other Poems. By Rosert 
Montcomery, M.A. Twenty-eighth edition, with 
numerous additions. (London: Chapman and Hall.) 








VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


My Travels: or, an Unsentimental Journey through 
France, Switzerland and Italy. By Captain 
Cuamier, R.N., Author of the “Life of a 
Sailor,” &c. In 3 vols. London: Hurst and 
Blackett. 

A Campaign with the Turks in Asia. 
Duncan. In 2 yols. London: 
Elder. 

A Londoner’s Walk to the Land's End; and a Trip 
to the Scilly Isles. By Watter Wuite. Lon- 
don: Chapman and Hall. 

In spite of the unprecedented depression of 

literature occasioned by the war, partly by 

diverting the thoughts, and partly by emptying 
the pockets, of the public, Captain Chamier, or 

his publisher, has advertised three volumes on a 

theme so trite as France, Switzerland and Italy. 

But it is not the theme, so much as the treat- 

ment of it, that gives worth and attraction to a 

book. A clever man would find more novelty in 

a journey from London to Twickenham, than a 

dull man would discover in a tour round the 

world. Mr. Walter White, for instanee, has 
made a charming volume out of a walk to the 

Land’s End. Captain Chamier does not introduce 

us to one locality not familiar to a majority of his 

readers, and yet he contrives to impart novelty 
to his narrative, by describing things from his 

own point of view, and telling his story in a 

lively sailor-like fashion. Mr. Duncan, too, has 

a speciality, but it differs from that of Captain 

Chamier or Mr. Walter White. He is a news- 

paper contributor, and he writes with the peculiar 

art of his profession. He is not dashing and 
careless, like the Captain; nor scholarly and en- 
thusiastic, like the escaped Londoner; but he is 
sareful, minute in details, elaborate in descrip- 
tion, with a love for facts, and abundance of 
words. Each one is a pleasant companion in his 
way. Captain Chamier tells much that is inte- 
resting about France and Italy; Mr. Duncan is 
fresh from one of the seats of war, and therefore 
his theme carries its own recommendation, and 

Mr. White introduces to us a part of our own 

country with which but few readers have any 

acquaintance, even though they may live within | 


By Cuarves 
Smith and 





notice the following, viz., Practical Sermons. By 
G. WittiAM BRAMELD, M.A., Vicar of East Mark- 
ham. Second ~Series. (London: Hope and Co.) 
“In these sermons,” says the author, “ as in those 
of the former series, the writer has endeavoured to 
keep in view the simple object of directing the atten- | 
tion, in as plain and forcible language as he could 

employ, to the necessity of practical and personal 

religion. 

The Nature of Faith-as protective against doctrinal 
error ; the Claim to infallible Authority ; and Baptismal 
Regeneration considered. By the Rev. Epwarp B. 
Morran, D.D., Minister of the Episcopal Free 
Church, Kingstown. Second Edition. (Dublin: 
Oldham)—is a collection of eight sermons, chiefly of | 
a controversial character, in which some of the errors 
of Popery are very ably refuted. 

Christian Thought on Life, in a series of discourses. | 
By Henry Gives, author of “ Lectures and Essays.” | 
(London : Allan)—is a reprint of an American pub- 
lication. The discourses are eloquent and impressive. | 

Rome: her New Dogma and our Duties. A Dis- | 


course preached before the University at St. Mary's | 





| for it. 


twenty miles of the places he visited. Nay, we | 
suspect that the majority of readers will actually | 


| find more novelty in Mr. White’s volume than | 
| in the three volumes of Captain Chamier, seeing | 


that in truth they already know more of Switzer- | 
land and Italy, than of Devonshire and Cornwall. 

To do justice to these three books of travel, a 
special notice -should be devoted to each, for each 
has much to recommend it. Our space, large as 
it is, and closely as we print, will not permit | 
such an indulgence, consistently with the claims 
of other new books, and therefore we must be 
content with a short account of each, and some 
extracts to exhibit its quality. 

Captain Chamier’s tour is outlined in his 
title-page, which also gives notice that he eschews | 
sentimentality. Well, we like him all the better | 
Nothing is so offensive as a tour stuffed | 
with sentiment. But, though forswearing the | 
finery of composition, he does not throw aside 
reflection; and the best points of his work are | 


those in which he passes judgment upon the pre. 
sent aspect of men and things in Italy. The 
captain seems to draw the same conclusion as do 
almost all who visit that country—he despairs of 
a republican regeneration. He sees that the 
people are not prepared for it He discovers, 
too, that there is no real spirit of nationality 
among them; the various states hating one 
another far more than cither of them hates the 
foreigner. As for Naples, he despairs of any 
regeneration. The people, that is, the multitude, 
are in favour of the present dynasty, and attached 
to existing institutions. They hate the Liberals, 
and would not have a republic if it were offered 
to them. Lombardy, inspired, perhaps, by the 
example of its neighbour, Sardinia, is more ripe 
for freedom than any other, and chafes under 
Austrian rule; but it is very doubtful if it could 
maintain its own independence even if it were 
achieved. Captain Channer went to Italy an 
extreme Liberal: from the tone of his book we 
should gather that he has returned from it a 
wiser and a sadder man, and much less favourable 
to the view with which the refugee party have 
inoculated so large a section of the British public. 
And yet the Governments of Italy, with one ex- 
ception, are as bad as they well can be. ‘Thus he 
describes 
FERDINAND OF NAPLES. 

If he has good qualities, he is not exempt from 
the general failing of all men; he has but little 
confidence in any man, and a general suspicion 
of all, and especially those nearest to him. In 
every action he sees some secret motive; and rarely, 
if ever, believes a good action can spring from a virtu- 
ous design. This suspicion in one habituated to the 
treachery of friends is excusable; but the King of 
Naples, in many instances, has been served loyally, 
devotedly, and has not failed in the general ingra- 
titude of sovereigns. The Marquis of Nunziante, 
who quelled the Calabrian insurrection, died of grief; 
the conduct of the ministry and the want of support 
from the King, which last he felt more bitterly than 
the first, consigned him to a speedy grave. Filangiere 
has often been disposed to resign, in consequence of 
the unceasing opposition to all his plans of improve- 
ment by the Ministry and by the Court; Filangiere 
suppressed the Sicilian revolt, and by his firm, just, 
and honourable character, is esteemed and beloved 
even by those who felt the heavy pressure of his iron 
hand. General Tronio, the man who so bravely de- 
fended the citidel of Messina, died shortly after the 
revolution, a victim of His Majesty's ingratitude. 
If the King is jealous of his power, he is still more so 
of the popularity of a subject: every good measure 
he would fain have believed to emanate from himself; 
and that which is unpopular he leaves his ministers 
to bear. Sarcastic and witty by nature, he cares not 
how deeply he wounds his most strenuous upholder 
rather than sacrifice the jest. Louis XIV., in his 
Memoirs, justly’ condemns this habit, which, in a 
king, may lead to the most fatal results ; besides, it 
is unworthy of a monarch to insult where he would 
refuse satisfaction. His most faithful servants. are 
cast aside without remorse, his only object being to 
keep the balance of opposition equal in his Ministry. 

im is a picture of 

MILAN AS IT IS. 

Before 1848, the Corso was so crowded with car- 
riages and so encumbered with foot-passengers that 
soldiers and police were placed to prevent accidents ; 
now, the rattle of carriages is almost unheard, and 
the hum of the busy multitude subsided into a low 
indistinct murmur ; there is no shout of liveliness, no 
noisy exultation, but the young and the old have a 
weight on their spirits and a fear in their hearts. The 
palaces of the great are turned into hospitals for the 
worst disorders. The nobles have forsaken the city, 
and leave their residences closed. The theatres and 
churches are almost unfrequented, and both amuse- 
ment and religion seemed crushed. The stagnation 





of trade, and the perfect air of misery and desolation 
in all the streets but the Corso and one or two others, 
contrasted with the stirring energy of Geneva, its 
bustle and activity, may well cause a comparison be- 
tween a free Government, where the citizen need not 
fear a voluntary loan made a forced one by the bayo- 
net, or go to his bed without the apprehension that 


| the morrow may light him, to a prison and his straw. 


No man can imagine the desolation of Milan. 

In his journeying about Naples Capt. Chamier 
was driven by a vetturino called Mosti, from 
whom he gathered a multitude of sage maxims, 
thus strung together :-— 

I must, in respect to Mosti’s local knowledge, here 
mention that he gave more useful wisdom concerning 
the Romans than ever I picked up before during the 
whole course of my juvenile education. 

“If you see a shadow close to your own, step aside 
instantly.” 

“Tf you have any respect for your handkerchief, 
don’t air its end by letting it dangle from your 
pocket.” 

“Always carry small money in your pocket—and 
never carry a purse.” 
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«Beware how you ride a horse over the Roman 

avement, and how you stop when on foot to look 
into a shop in the Corso; you may get a broken skull 
by neglecting the first, and be lighter by disregarding 
the second.” : 3 

‘Do not believe the cardinal virtues exist because 
there are plenty of cardinals,” 

‘t Never strike a Roman; you may ‘spit in his face, 


ever get into dark streets or narrow lanes after 
dark; and if you must walk there, always keep in the 
middle of the road.” 

“ Avoid the whispers of licentious men; they are 
at. ever corner, their avocation is as disreputable as 
their’company is dangerous; what the law prohibits, 
may sometimes become more general from the very 





' Early hours are good for the hungry, or the vetturino 
_ driver; theearly bird gets the choice grain.” 


ee cae 


Nase 


- devoutly, but her eye are not always fixed on the 
altar.” 


sR 


_ a broil in the street, turn into the next, although it is 
' out of your way; you may be picked up as an evi- 


eter eed 


_ the army of the Turks at Kars, and in the short 
campaign of 1854. 


prohibition ; and those who pander for the maintenance 
of sin frequently fall into crime.” 
“Tt is.a bad plan to be late at the table-d’héte. 


“Tf you are asked any price for a horse, be it by a 
rince or a dealer, do not fancy you will insult him 
y offering much less—he will honour your know- 

ledge, and accept the proposition.” 

“Look well at the vase before you purchase it ; 
flaws in china, like Roman virtue, are only discovered 
by the closest inspection.” 

“Do not believe that every woman who enters a 
church goes to say her prayers; she will cross herself 


“Never look at those who wish to conceal them- 
selves; a pretty woman never wears a veil a lover's 
eye cannot see through.” 

“Tf you hire a carriage and horses during your stay 
at Rome, hire them from me; I shall make a hand- 
some profit, and you will save money.” 

* yt mount high up if you are likely to be giddy ; 
many a man falls from exalted notions of himself.” 

These, and a thousand more, I heard dovetailed 
into anecdotes as we journeyed along the road. Mosti 
was the most entertaining journeyer along the high- 
road of life I ever knew; one of his maxims is well 
worth remembering throughout Italy—“ If there is 


dence, or imprisoned on suspicion of assisting the 
tumult.” That is as well worthy a record as that in 
Paris—‘‘ When you see a fire get away as fast as you 
can, or you will be forced to hand the buckets until 
the Pompiers arrive.” 

Mr. Duncan, in the character, we believe, of 
“own correspondent” of one of the newspapers, 
spent a winter at Erzeroum, and accompanied 


The narrative in these 
volumes is, in great part at least, a reprint of 
the letters published as they were received in the 
journal for which he catered. Although this 
detracts somewhat from the novelty of the con- 
tents, he has added a great deal of information 
since obtained, and corrected some errors into 
which the haste of writing for the post had occa- 
sionally betrayed him. Even those who read the 
papers as they appeared will be glad to possess 
them, for reperusal and reference; and as it is 
certainly the most accurate and authentic account 
of the campaign in Asia which has been pre- 
served, the work is likely to have a permanent 
value, and to be an authority hereafter. 


| system of promotion, and under the command of brave 
and honourable officers, the Turkish army could be 
raised to a point of excellency, second to no European 
force. The sobriety of the men, their simple wants, 
unfailing patience, and power of resisting fatigue, 
offer the most splendid materials for creating an irre- 
sistible infantry. The men are both intelligent and 
courageous. A commander, in whom they possessed 
confidence, they would follow without hesitation or 
regret. And this confidence is facile to obtain. A 
few kind words, a display of interest in his welfare, 
and honesty of purpose, suffice to gain the poor Turk’s 
heart for ever. The Turkish artillery is excellent, 
even in its present state, but is susceptible of great 
improvement. In the management of this arm the 
Turkish soldiers show great aptitude, and the pride of 
the men in their batteries, and the affection they dis- 
play for their respective guns, is admirable. At the 
subsequent battle of Kiirekdere, when infantry and 
cavalry were in headlong flight, and the Russian 
dragoons were hewing down the forsaken gunners at 
their pieces, the latter stood steadily by their cannon, 
and defended them to the last breath. The Turkish 
regular cavalry is utterly ridiculous, and is not in my 
conviction susceptible of amelioration. The idea of 
cavalry drawn up in line, and trained to charge and 
manceuvre in a body, can never be realised by the 
Turk, whose military antecedents condemn that 
system. 


And these are the guardians of the health of 
Turkish troops :— 


TURKISH ARMY SURGEONS. 

The hekim-bachis, or medical advisers of the army 
of Anatolia, were not illustrious either for natural 
abilities or scientific attainments; neither did they 
possess theoretical knowledge or practical talents. 
They had not even the benefit of experience; for in 





| it to Poole, and thence along the coast of Devon 


to the Land’s End. He spent in this way a 
| mcaithh walked about 400 miles, and returned 
| with revived health and an inexhaustible store 
| of pleasant and profitable knowledge of men, 
| places, and things, picked up by personal inter- 
course with them in this sensible sort of excur- 
sion. His exuberant enjoyment finds expression 
in every page of this lively, intelligent, and 
agreeable volume, descriptive of his adventures, 
and from which we can promise our readers 
more true pleasure—and profit too—than they 
will derive from half the travels abroad that 
continually solicit their patronage. We suspect 
that Mr. White will tempt many a young man 
to follow his example, almost in his footsteps, 
during the coming autumn. How pleasant a 
companion he is the following passages will 
| prove:— 





THE NEW FOREST. 

It is really a forest, satisfying all your expecta- 
| tions. The ground undulates gently, and the long 
| slopes rising and falling widen the view and add to 
| its effect. In some places the swell mounts to such 
| a height that from the top of it you can see around 

for miles; while to descend but a few paces gives 
| you a sudden contrast by reducing the miles to yards. 
| Now you have to scramble through a copse-like plan- 
| tation of small trees which thins off gradually to a 

stately wood, where every step takes you among 
| larger and larger trees, until at last you are over- 
| shadowed by grand old beeches, the growth of cen- 
| turies, with gray and mossy roots that grasp the soil 
| for yards around, and ample spreading branches that 
tower aloft with their glistening leaves. Those huge, 
gnarled stems were graceful saplings when the battle 


the East a Levantine or European rushes into the | of Hastings was fought. Here and there the ground 
medical profession when everything else has failed | is smooth and green as a park; a little farther, and 
him, and with the same pertinacity that unfortunate | you are up to your knees in gorse, heath, and fern; 
people in England delight to commit themselves to | farther again, and you are plashing in a swamp, 


the joys and sorrows, the fortunes and vicissitudes, of 
the coal trade. The hekims at Kars consisted chiefly 
of Greeks, Italians, and native Turks. There was 
also a Polish hekim, who was very successful in | 
clearing the hospital that been entrusted to him: I | 
will not reveal where his patients went to. Another | 
wonderful hekim was a stout, jolly Hungarian, who 
spoke Turkish like a native, possessed two beautiful 
blood Arabs, and was constantly quarrelling with the 
pachas and themuchirs; yet, in the faceof these admi- 
rable qualifications, I certainly should have hesitated in 
entrusting my ¢at, had I possessed such a quadruped, 
to the medical care of the above good-natured and 
admirable companion. Then there were some Italian 
surgeons, who were the dread of the poor invalids; | 
and Turkish practitioners, who sustained the resig- 
nation of the dying soldiers with real sympathy, and 
with an Alla Kerim!—God is merciful—closed the 
eyes of their departed patients. 

Asin all thinly-peopled countries, a traveller 
finds hospitality everywhere. His appearance 
makes a sensation in a village. Thus was Mr. | 
Duncan welcomed :— 


A RECEPTION. 
On entering a village the news would rapidly | 
spread that a traveller had arrived, and presently the | 
entire male population appeared, whilst the females | 
feeped with laudable curiosity from behind doors, | 
carts, heaps of fire manure, and other romantic situa- | 
tions. The elder of the village then approached, and | 
we exchanged salutations. A conversation then | 





Mr. Duncan formed precisely the same opinion 
of the Turks and of Turkey as all who have 
seen them. They are indolent, proud, and retro- | 
gressive. The government is thoroughly corrupt, | 
and there is an entire absence of spirit for any | 
purpose. The army is demoralised, and has no | 
confidence in its generals, who will not even | 
trust one another. It is plain that Turkey can 
never again maintain herself; and the most per- 
plexing question will arise when the war is over : 
Who shall maintain— which means, who shall | 
possess, her? France is preparing to do so. The | 
French army will probably never again quit | 
their hold of Constantinople, unless driven from 
it by force. But what will Austria and England | 
Say to that?: Yet is it a difficulty to be met 
whenever peace shall come to raise the question, 
Whether, as Turkey cannot support itself, it is | 
better for us that it should be possessed by Russia | 
or by France, 

Mr. Duncan's style, as we have already re- 
marked, is that of the newspaper. His reflec- 
tions are necessarily superficial ; but we do not 
read such a work for philosophy, but for facts ; 
and of these he is a useful collector. The fol- 
lowing passages are interesting :— 





| 
, 
Here is his opinion of | 
THE TURKISH ARMY. | 
Jn their present condition they are worthless, and | 
totally unqualified to engage in the open field. By 
the introduction of a strict discipline, by an equitable | 


ensued between the old gentlemen and my dragoman, 
and directly it was ascertained that I was an English- 
man the most hospitable welcome would be offered 
me. The best house was prepared, a roaring fire 
lighted, and the wooden banks covered with com- 
fortable bedding. Then dinner would appear, to the 

reparation of which the united gastronomic talent of | 
the place had contributed. This would probably con- | 
sist of a soup which had a sour-sweet taste, not at all 
unpalatable, followed by fried eggs, butter, and honey; 
the banquet would be washed down with warm milk. 
After dinner the host and the whole village entered 
the room and sat themselves down on the ground. I | 
found it impossible to avoid this post-prandial inflic- | 
tion, so in the end I conformed to the habits of the | 
people. Pipes would be produced, and question after | 
question put to the dragoman respecting Stamboul, | 
the Sultan, and other extraordinary topics, to which | 
he replied with more or less adhesion to the strict | 
truth. I then produced coffee and sugar, the sight of | 
which inspired enthusiasm in the assembly. Sugar 
is a great rarity in the village houses, and much 
esteemed. The greatest treat of all, however, was a 
cup of tea, which was a rarer article even than sugar, 
and of which they were particularly fond. Towards 
nine o’clock the assembly would drop off one by one, 
but never without examining my pistols, sabre, and 
even my clothes. 

Mr. Walter White wanted a holiday ; and, 
having obtained it, resolved to make the best of | 
it, for the double purpose of health and infor- | 
mation ; so he shouldered his knapsack, took a 
ticket to the Lyndhurst station, plunged into | 
the New Forest on foot, steered his way through 


striding from one rushy hummock to another, to the 


| firm ground beyond, with the chance of leaping short 


and plunging ankle-deep into the spongy soil. Never 
mind. There are plenty of beautiful waterplants to 
charm away your vexation, and recompense a brief 
delay, Anon your feet are rustling through a drift 
of dry leaves, and you enter a glade or “‘ bottom,” as 
the country folk call it; a long, green avenue stretch- 
ing away till the trees seem to meet, where the sun’s 
rays slant across and produce alternate streaks of 
flickering light and shade, and brighten the hoary 
trunks with golden touches, Something twinkles on 
the ground, and coming up you find a shallow stream 
rippling on its way to a lower level; coming out of 
the gloom and going into it again, gladdened by the 
beams that fell on it in the brief interval. Ever the 
solitude deepens. The birds twitter and sing, as it 
seems, with an expression richer than in more fre- 
quented places ; and while you stay to listen, a score 
or two of deer come trotting past, tossing their 
antlers high in the air, and dashing off at speed as 
an uupremidated movement betrays the presence of 
the intruder. 
A LANDSCAPE—DEVONSHIRE. 

There was the magnificent expanse of the bay 
terminated by the headlands near Dartmouth ; Stoke’ 
Fleming church-tower, a conspicuous sea-mark, and 
the white line of foam all along the hollow shore. 
The village, too, so unsophisticated; the houses so 
out of proportion to the large families inhabiting 
them; and the numbers of that large, flat fish, the 
ray, hanging up to dry, each with a cireular hole cut 
through its body—all for bait. The children were 
carrying piles of them from place to place on their 
heads. Andina line on the beach, the boats piled 
with nets, ready for the next tide ; and scattered here 
and there, anchors, oars, buoys, lobster-pots, bits of 
cork, and broken timber. I envied the sketcher’s 
cunning. Boys and girls were playing at a species of 
leapfrog over lumps of rock , the young men had got 
up a game of skittles for quarts of cider on the open 
space in front of the “Inn,” and the old men 
looked on, seated on a low wall. But the dusk fell 
more and more, and in twos and threes players and 
spectators withdrew to their homes, bidding a general 
“good night.” Among them was an old weather- 
beaten man, who “turned in,” as he told me, with a 
heavy heart, for his wife was insane, and talked all 
night long without intermission, and kept him from 
sleeping, till he was weary of his life. ‘They took 
her into the ’sylum once,” he said, ‘* but sent her back 
again; and now I never gets a minute’s rest.” 





FICTION. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 

Philip Courtenay ; or, Scenes at Home and Abroad. 
By Lord Witttram Lennox, Author of 
“Compton Audley,” &c. 3 vols. London: 
Hurst and Blackett. 

TueEre is no more difficult task imposed upon the 

critic of current literature than the review of the 

new novels. We commenced this task with the 
largest and most magnanimous purpose : it was 
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to erect a standard, and measure by it the pre- 


| sents a condition of life, not the growth and | 


tensions of every novelist submitted for judg- | 


ment, honouring genius, and exposing and de- 
nouncing false pretensions. But we found very 
soon that such a resolve was impracticable ; and 
for this reason, that it was impossible to con- 
struct a standard of excellence. Half a dozen 


attempts sufficed to assure us that there were | 
| divided, as a much inferior poet would have 


many kinds of fiction, addressed to different 
readers, adapted to various tastes; some aiming 


at high art, others pretending to nothing more | 
than pastime, modestly content to occupy an | 


idle hour, and aiming not at the possession ofa 
place in the Valhalla of English literature. The 
notion of one lofty standard was, therefore, 
speedily thrown aside; and we were compelled 
reluctantly to apply to each candidate for review 
the more humble test of fitness 
Did the author aspire to produce a work of art 
that should satisfy the intellect of this genera- 
tion, and live on into a future—we tried him ac- 
cording to his own aims, and applied to him the 
rules ofart. But if he professed no higher purpose 
than to please, to be read and forgotten, to come 
and go with the season, we treated the work as 
such an ephemeral can only be fairly treated 
—without formal criticism, but without a sneer, 
looking at it as a mere tale that is told, indica- 
ting generally what was its purport, as a part in 
the literary history of the time, and then com- 
mending it to those who sought such pastime as 
it yielded. 

It is as belonging to this elass of novels that 
we do not subject to critical censorship Lord 
William Lennox’s Philip Courtenay. It is em- 
phatically a novel of the season. It is a story 
without pretension, told without affectation, its 


narrative remarkable for a certain buoyancy of 


spirits and vital energy that compensate for 
many faults, conveying the reader oaward with- 
out weariness to the “conclusion. Some of the 
characters are well conceived and well sustained ; 
so lifelike, indeed, that we suspect they are copied 
from life. His personages, too, are not taken 
from one circle of society; he presents to us 
classes not always rightly drawn by an aristo- 
cratic pen, and yet by him manifestly the sketch 
of personal acquaintance, such as Mr. and Mrs. 
Trapleigh, the players, and Count Grossen- 
knicker and Captain Sparks, the gamblers and 
something worse. 
abroad and at home, and most of the former very 
truthfully, as we can vouch. 

Philip Courtenay will be a godsend to the 
loungers out of town in the autumn months. 





Angela, one of Mrs. Marsh’s best novels, has been 
added to the ‘* Parlour Library.” 

Two of Hendrik Conscience’s charming tales of real 
life, The Curse of the Village, and the Happiness of being 
Rich, have been translated from the Flemish, and pub- 
lished by Lambert and Co. 

Mr. James’s Eva St. Clair, and other Short Tales, 
very nearly, we should think, completes the series 
of his works that has appeared in the “ Parlour 
Library.” 

Mrs. Toogood has published a tale with an excellent 
and wholesome moral for young persons, entitled 
Selfishness ; or, Seedtime and’ Harvest (Longman and 
Co.) 

The new volume of Goethe's works, which are 
being presented by Mr. Bohn in his ‘“ Standard 
Library, is devoted to Wilhelm Meister's Apprentice- 
ship, one of the most famous and one of the most 
tedious of Goethe's fictions. Open it at any page, 
and you will read with pleasure for the sake of the 
thoughts scattered so thickly over it; but begun and 
perused right on, for the sake of the story, and you 
soon find your attention flagging — you begin to 
yawn, and then you fall asleep or throw down 
the book. Goethe talks too much about his subject. 
He is too disquisitional, and not sufliciently narrative. 
Everybody praises Wilhelm Meister ; every body knows 
something of it, and has read something in it; but has 
ever anybody (not a German) read it “throug, h? Of 
course, where there is a library this volume will be a 
necessary part of it; but for occasional reference only, 
not for study. 





POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


an 
TENNYSON, 


Moxon. 


ALFRED 
London : 


By 
Laureate. 


Maud and other Poems. 
D.C.L., Poet 
1855. 

Maud, as a title, may be a little too unadorned 
and concise; it is hardly Tennysonian, and 
scarcely suggestive—but let that pass; we have 
no temptation to write a curious or an ingenious 
dissertation on the shell, when the kernel, whether 
good or indifferent, may be had for the cracking. 
Maud, then, to come at once to the pith, repre- 


development of individual existence. 
and is sustained by the omnipotence of love, by | 
the force of conflict. This field is sufficiently | 
ample, the inevitable conditions sufficiently | 
broad, for the poet’s evolvement of power, his un- | 
folding of beauty. Tennyson’s treatment of | 
narration in Maud is not so perspicuous, so un- 


made it; but this is easily explained, for 
Tennyson, through the very intensity of his 
fancy, is constantly bounding aside or rushing 
forward, to gather flowers for the adornment of a 
narrative which he leaves behind. Yet in the 
occasional rapture of thought, of imagination, in 


| the brilliant power of expression, we are often 
| not displeased to overlook a halting story, as we 


for the design. | 


| unworthy of Tennyson. 


The scenes, too, are laid both | 


may complacently pass unnoticed the lameness 
of a queen blazing in gold and jewels. 
not so much a poem as a cycle of poetic situa- 


It begins | 


| 


Maud is | 


tions, because its parts are not all constituent, its | 


ingredients not all essential. 
lation to every body, except Alfred Tennyson, 
whether many of the poet’s intemperate ideas 


It will be a specu- | 


about peace, and its evils, are the natural cause | 


or the natural consequence of the developement 
of his characters, or neither. After perusing and 
reperusing Maud, we can find little if any con- 
sonancy between its commencement and _ its 
historic progress. The first thirteen stanzas are 
not only nonessential, 


offered to our best magazines, they would have 
been rejected. 


generous, and devoid of music. The man who 


but they are absolutely | 
If such verses had been | 


* | 
They are harsh, hard, dry, un- | 


possesses such vulgar things as a “counter and | 


till” is termed a “ smooth-faced, 
rogue ;” and yet—for which all tradesmen ought to 
be politely grateful—the laureate has a hope, a 
“trust,” that if an enemy’s fleet assailed our 
shores, the “snub-nosed ” would strike, even if it 
were only with his “cheating yardwand.” There 
is something still to be thankful for. Tennyson 
might have doubted the courage, the patriotism 
of the “snub-nosed;” but he has not done so. If 
Maud ever reach a second edition—and no doubt 
it will, for the sake of manifold beauties which it 
will be our duty as well as our pleasure to 


chronicle—we trust the laureate will direct the | 


printer to commence at the fourteenth stanza. 


snub-nosed | 


| true religion of love ! 


That is the obvious and the proper commence- | 


ment of the poem. Why should a golden robe be 
trimmed with a front of fustian ? Must a poet 
laureate be harsh, even coarse in tone, in order to 
be virtuous in a wicked world ? “In Memoriam,” 
the “sweet south” of minstrelsy, so full of the 
fragrance and the loveliness of affection, utterly 
shames the commencement of J/aud. 

What there is of story in 
endeavour briefly to explain. A youth of inferior 


| circumstances hears of the singular beauty of 


Maud, who has just returned to the old hall from 
her travels abroad. He played with Maud when 
a child ; but when he beholds her a woman in her 
carriage he thinks her face too “cold and clear 
cut” to bestow love, or to be beloved of him. He, 
poor fool ! understood not the potency of the 
Beautiful ; and she, Maud, was “beautiful 
exceedingly !” He struggles, but in vain, 
against it. 
Cold and ciear-cut face, why come you so cruelly meek, 
3reaking a slumber in which all spleenful folly was drown’d, 
Pale with the golden beam of an eyelash dead on the cheek, 
Passionless, pale, cold face, star-sweet on a gloom profound ; 
Womanlike, taking revenge too deep for a transient wrong 
Done but in thought to your beauty, and ever as pale as 
before 
Growing and fading and growing upon me without a sound, 
Luminous, gemlike, ghostlike, deathlike, half the night long 
Growing and fading and growing, til! I could bear it no more, 
But arose, and all by myself in my own dark garden ground, 


| Listening now to the tide in its broad-flung ship-wrecking 


roar, 

Now to the scream of a madden'd beach dragg'd down by 
the wave, 

Walk'd in a wintry wind by a ghastly glimmer, and found 


The shining daffodil dead, and Orion low in his grave. 


He, the nameless and poor youth, bows, asa 
mark of recognition, to the high-born lady, whose 
face returned the fire “ofa foolish pride.” How 
naturally he strives to deceive himself, to put 


| away the form of Maud, yet still clinging to that 
which springs from the form. Thus he discourses | 
, when he h 


ars her song:— 


Silence, beautiful voice ! 

3e still, for you only trouble the mind 

With a joy in which I cannot rejoice, 

A glory I shall not find. 
Still! I will hear you no more, 

For your sweetness hardly leaves me a choice 
But to move to the meadow and fall before 
Her feet on the meadow grass, and adore, 
Not her, who is neither courtly nor kind, 
Not her, not her, but a voice. 


Maud we will | 


| special attention to a song, 


Here Tennyson is becoming, has become jy 
fact, himself—exquisite in colour, excellent in 
mental analysis, delicious, dreamy, full of strong 
contrasts, with only a little sprinkling of his 
splendid word-conceits just enough to preserye 
his individuality. The brother of Maud scorns 
the lowly lover, while she leans and grows towards 
| him:— 

She came to the village church, 

And sat by a pillar alone; 

An angel watching an urn 

Wept over her, carved in stone ; 

And once, but once, she lifted her eyes, 
And suddenly, sweetly, strangely blush'd 
To find they were met by my own; 

And suddenly, sweetly, my heart beat stronger 
And thicker, until 1 heard no longer 
The snowy-banded, dilettante, 
Delicate-handed priest intone; 

And thought, is it pride, and mused and sigh'd 
‘No surely, now it cannot be pride.’ 

I was walking a mile, 

More than a mile from the shore, 

The sun look’d out with a smile 

Betwixt the cloud and the moor, 

And riding at set of day 

Over the dark moor land, 

Rapidly riding far away, 

She waved to me with her hand. 

There were two at her side, 

Something flash'd in the sun, 

Down by the hill I saw them ride, 

In a moment they were gone: 

Like a sudden spark 

Struck vainly in the night, 

And back returns the dark 

With no more hope of light. 

And now the poet’s pictures crowd upon one as 
in a gallery set apart for pictures only. Jealousy, 
doubt, pain, hope, courage, and joy, alternately 
darkle, and leap, and flash in the heart whose 
owner watches in every available season the old 
manorial hall—watches for Maud. One of the 
two who rode by Maud’s side, a new made lord, 
has found the poor lover’s jewel out. Oh, 
wretchedness, and oh, exultant faith-—faith the 
Mark this delightful 
passage, “musical as is Apollo’s lute,” and 
natural as nature can make it:— 

Birds in the high Hall-garden 
When twilight was falling, 
Maud, Maud, Maud, Mand, 
They were crying and calling. 
Where was Maud? in our wood ; 
And I, who else, was with her, 
Gathering woodland lilies, 
Myriads blow together. 
Birds in our wood sang 
tinging thro’ the vallies, 
Muud is here, here, here 
In among the lilies. 
I kiss’d her slender hand, 
She took the kiss sedately ; 
Maud is not seventeen, 
But she is tall and stately. 
I to cry out on pride 
Who have won her favour! 
O Maud were sure of Heaven 
If lowliness could save her. 
I know the way she went 
Home with her maiden posy, 
For her feet have touch’d the meadows 
And left the daisies rosy. 
3irds in the high Hall-garden 
Were crying and calling to her, 
Where is Maud, Maud, Maud, 
One is come to woo her. 
Look, a horse at the door, y 
And little King Charles is snarling, 
Go back, my lord, across the moor, 
You are not her darling. 


The climax comes on apace :— 


What, if she be fasten'd to this fool lord, 

Dare I bid her abide by her word? 

Should I love her so well it she 

Had given her word to a thing so low? 

Shall I love her as weil if she 

Can break her word were it even for me? 

I trust that it is not so. 

Catch not my breath, 0 clamorous heart, 

Let not my tongue be a thrall to my eye, 

For I must tell her before we part, 

I must tell her, or die. 
Ere the final catastrophe we would draw 
sO passionate, s0 
| luscious, and delightful, that Tennyson may write 
| for years and not surpass it:— 


Come into the garden, Maud, 
For the black bat, night, has flown, 
Come into the garden, Maud, 
I am here at the gate alone; 
And the woodbine spices are wafted abroad, 
And the musk of the roses blown. 


For a breeze of morning moves, 
And the planet of Love is on high, 
Beginning to faint in the light that she loves, 
On a bed of daffodil sky, 
To faint in the light of the sun she loves, 
To faint in his light, and to die. 
All night have the roses heard 
The flute, violin, bassoon ; 
All night has the casement jessamine stirr’d 
To the dancers dancing in tune; 
Till a silence fell with the waking bird, 
Anda hush with the setting moon. 
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I said to the lily, ‘ There is but one 
With whom she has heart to be gay. 
When will the dancers leave her alone ? 

She is weary of dance and play.’ 
Now half to the setting moon are gone, 
And half to the rising day ; 
Low on the sand and loud on the stone 
The last wheel echoes away. 


I said to the rose, ‘ The brief night goes 
In babble and revel and wine. 

O young lord-lover, what sighs are those, 
For one that will never be thine ? 

But mine, but mine,’ so I sware to the rose, 
‘ For ever and ever, mine.’ 

And the soul of the rose went into my blood, 
As the music clash'd in the hall; 

And long by the garden lake I stood, 
For I heard your rivulet fall 

From the lake to the meadow and on to the wood, 
Our wood, that is dearer than all ; 


From the meadow your walks have left so sweet 
That whenever a March-wind sighs 
He sets the jewel-print of your feet 
In violets blue as your eyes, 
To the woody hollows in which we meet 
And the valleys of Paradise. 
The slender acacia would not shake 
One long milk-bloom on the tree ; 
The white lake-blossom fell into the lake, 
As the pimperne! dozed on the lea; 
But the rose was awake all night for your sake, 
Knowing your promise to me ; 
The lilies and roses were all awake, 
They sigh’d for the dawn and thee. 


Queen rose of the rosebud garden of girls, 
Come hither, the dances are done, 

In gloss of satin and glimmer of pearls, 
Queen lily and rose in one ; 

Shine out, little head, sunning over with curls, 
To the flowers, and be their sun. 

There has fallen a splendid tear 
From the passion-flower at the gate. 

She is coming, my dove, my dear ; 
She is coming, my life, my fate ; 

The red rose cries, ‘She is near, she is near;" 
And the white rose weeps, ‘ She is late ;’ 

The larkspur listens, ‘I hear, I hear;’ 
And the lily whispers, ‘I wait.’ 

She is coming, my own, my sweet; 
Were it ever so airy a tread, 

My heart would hear her and beat, 
Were it carth in an earthy bed; 

My dust would hear her and beat, 
Had I lain for a century dead ; 

Would start and tremble under her feet, 
And blossom in purple and red. 


Maud’s brother at length interposes, heaps 
terms of reproach on Maud, and subsequently 
falls in a duel by the hand of Maud’s lover. 
There is no peace now. The victor of a fellow- 
man is vanquished by silent conscience :— 

Dead, long dead, 

Long dead! 

And my heart is a handful of dust, 

And the wheels go over my head, 

And my bones are shaken with pain, 

For into a shallow grave they are thrust, 

Only a yard beneath the street, 

And the hoofs of the horses beat, beat, 

The hoofs of the horses beat, 

Beat into my scalp and my brain, 

With never an end to the stream of passing feet, 
Driving, hurrying, marrying, burying, 
Clamour and rumble, and ringing and clatter, 
And here beneath it is all as bad, 

For I thought the dead had peace, but it is not so; 
To have no peace in the grave, is that not sad ? 
But up and down, and to and fro, 

Ever about me the dead men go; 

And then to hear a dead man chatter 

Is enough to drive one mad. 

To throw off, to thrust aside what else were 
crushing and unbearable, the wanderer wakes to 
“higher aims.” He hears of a war undertaken 
against the powers of despotism, lies, and theft; 
what war can it be but our war, in which our 
“ heart of fire” is turned to the frozen North ? 

And as months ran on and rumour of battle grew, 

‘It is time, it is time, O passionate heart,’ said I 

(For I cleaved to a cause that I felt to be pure and true), 
‘It is time, O passionate heart and morbid eye, 

That old hysterical mock-disease should die.’ 

And I stood on a giant deck, and mix’d my breath 

With a loyal people shouting a battle cry, 

Till I saw the dreary phantom arise and fly 

Far into the North, and battle, and seas ot death. 

Now nothing can be more consonant, more in 
the natural order of passionate life, than the mode 
of concluding this poem. The resolve to dare 


danger, to act the heroic part of the hero after | 


such a turbulent and eventful existence, is common 
enough in the history of humanity; but very un- 
common in a poet is the exultation of the laureate 
that “ the long, long canker of peace is o’er.” The 
dread of war—of a// war—even though it be to 
crush the vilest tyranny, and to unseat some 
monstrous wrong, reduces peace to a condition 
paltry, pitiable, and corrupt. But is it so con- 


clusive, that because there is war there will be no | 


pickpockets ? 


Pickpockets, each hand lusting for that whieh is not its own. | 
Or that because we make our red presence felt | 


| The vitriol madness flushes up in the ruffian's head 

Till the filthy by-lane rings to the yell of the trampled wife, 
While chalk and alum and plaster are sold to the poor for 
| bread, 

| And the spirit of murder works in the very means of life. 

| Is it only in peace—oh! warlike laureate, on/y— | 
| that 
| 

| 

| 

| 


Sleep must lie down arm’d, for the villainous centre-bits 
Grind on the wakeful ear in the hush of the moonless nights? 


Only in times of peace that 

A Mammonite mother kills her babe for a burial fee, 

And Timour-Mammon grins on a pile of children’s bones? | 
| Yet to all these conclusions, or rather infe- | 
| rences, does Tennyson arrive, and such inferences, | 

cobbled together as if by an apprentice minstrel, | 

not by the hand of a master—and that master 

Alfred Tennyson — occur in the first thirteen 
| stanzas to which we took early objection. The 
| social and political questions touched—not probed 
| to their profoundest depths, least of all exhausted 
—in Maud; war, as an epochal necessity; peace, 
as a condition of progress or declension, and 
which is termed by the poet 

Full of wrongs and shames, 
Horrible, hateful, monstrous, not to be told— 


have too broad a basis and power of amplification 
to be treated in this article. We may yet return 
to them at a more favourable opportunity. 
| We have traced but a faint outline of Maud. 
Our readers will turn to the book itself for many 
episodical beauties; for the lustre of many of 
its passages; for a fancy always luxuriant ; for 
a versification generally musical. The volume, 
in addition to Mand, contains the well-known | 
‘*Ode on the Death of the Duke of Wellington,” 
‘and the no less famous “Charge of the Light 
| Brigade,”—they who plunged into the “ Valley 
of Death,” and made the name of British valour 
immortal. 


Making an army reel, 
Shaken and sunder’d, 
Then they rode back, but not— | 
Not the six hundred. 
Also, among the poems, we have an Idyl | 
named “ The Brook,” a domestic scene, narrated 
in the simplest and most charming manner, and | 
moderately free from Tennysonian conceits. That | 
part of the poem which describes the brook itself 
we must give entire. It is the sweetest, the 
most fanciful, and the freshest poem in modern 
minstrelsie. Tennyson unaffected, as in this, 
has no living equal ; it is only when his mind, 
| always expansive, breaks into a fantastic mood, 
| that he is not the foremost poet of the age. 
THE BROOK. 
I come from haunts of coot and hern, 
I make a sudden sally 
And sparkle out among the fern, 
To bicker down a valley. 
By thirty hills I hurry down, 
Or slip between the ridges, 
3y twenty thorps, a little town, 
And half a hundred bridges. 
Till last by Philip’s farm I flow 
To join the brimming river, 
For men may come and men may go, 
| But I go on for ever. 


| I chatter over stony ways, 
In little sharps and trebles, 

I bubble into eddying bays, 
I babble on the pebbles. 

With many a curve my banks I fret 
By many a field and fallow, 

And many a fairy foreland set 
With willow-weed and mallow. 

I chatter, chatter, as I flow 
To join the brimming river, 

For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on for ever. 

I wind about, and in and out, 
With here a blossom sailing, 

| And here and there a lusty trout, 

| And here and there a grayling. 

And here and there a foamy flake 
Upon me, as I travel 

With many a silvery waterbreak 
Above the golden gravel, 


And draw them al! along, and flow 
To join the brimming river; 

For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on for ever. 


I steal by lawns and grassy plots, 
I slide by hazel covers; 

I move the sweet forget-me-nots 
That grow for happy lovers. 

I slip, I slide, I gloom, I glance, 
Among my skimming swallows; 

I make the netted sunbeam dance 
Against my sandy shallows. 

I murmur under moon and stars 
In brambly wildernesses ; 

I linger by my shingly bars; 
[ loiter round my cresses; 

And out again I curve and flow 
To join the brimming river, 

For men may come and men may go, 


J 9p 7 | But I go on for ever. 
in the Crimea, we shall have no occasion to say | 
at home that 





| ee 


MADAME DE CHATELAIN bas made a clever transla- 
tion of a humorous German poem, entitled, The Blind 





| Fisherman and his Sons (Tegg and Co.), and illustrated 


it with many coloured engravings. 
The Rev. Archer Gurney has published a tragedy, 
entitled, Iphigenia at Delphi (Longman and Co.). It 


| is in Ercles’ vein, and, therefore, quite out of our 
| reach. 


Life's Phantoms and other Poems have been sent to 
the press by Stuart Alexander (Glasgow: Collins). 


| It is not poetry, but prose done into rhyme; as 


witness— 

Before the world, material, sprung in grace, 

The restless pride of power, we dar trace 

The archangel, first, it changed into a fiend, 

And sought, in heaven, Gou’s glory to have screen'd. 
Deseending thence, to bowers of Eden blest, 

It made the human heart its fruitful nest, 

Since when to it shapes various have b n, 
To curse the world and blast the hopes of heaven 








Heart Cries from Scutari is another of the volumes 
of poetry having the war for their theme. It is, 
however, better than any we have seen, though not 
quite equal to the occasion. The war has yet to 
produce a poet to celebrate its deeds. 

John Bell, the sculptor, is the author of a dramatic 


| sketch, in five acts, entitled Jean J//.; or, a Day and a 


Night in Russia. He has the inspiration of the poet, but 


| he wants some of the poet’s art. The drama abounds in 
| fine thoughts, but the language is occasionally some- 
| what too familiar. i 


There is a difference between 
simplicity and plainness, and in aiming at the former 
Mr. Bell lapses now and then into the latter. With 
more practice, Mr. Bell would become distinguished as 
a dramatic writer, for there are in him the elements of 


| greatness. 


Julia is the name of a poem by Mr. Wesley Brooke, 
published at Boston, U.S. It is in the metre, and 
after the model, of “ Don Juan ;” but without its 
licentiousness. The author has a rare facility of 
rhyme; and in liveliness, and copiousness of fancy 
and of expression, rivals his great exemplar. The 


| idea of the following passage is manifestly suggested 
| by Byron; but there is some freshness of thought in 
| the execution :— 


A SUBURB. 

Sweet are thy shadowy walks and covering green, 

When suns of June flame through the fiery street ; 
A saunter sweet, beneath thy elmy screen, 

Down the sweet pathway, and the alley neat ; 
The tripping maidens, sometimes to be seen, 

The babies, in their osiered barrows, sweet, 
And sweet the breeze, that cools thy verdant breast, 
From heaven's brigit chambers in the sweet 





south-west 
Sweet is it there, when morn’s reviving blush 
Thine every tree-top floods with streaming gold, 
While bright-eyed urchins sn itch health’s ruddy flush— 
Flung the swift ball—the driven circle roll’d— 
And, fresh from sleep, toil's anxious children rush 
Across thy paths—meanwhile from curtained fold, 
Hard by, what melodies of morning pour, 
Where Beacon, Park-street, Tremont, Boylston snore! 
And sweet at eve, when day’s descending beams 
Leave their broad track of glory in the skies, 
Dearer, so coloured oft in memory’s dreams, 
Than joy itself, joy’s shadow as it flies— 


| Sweet in those haunts, oh, passing sweet it seems, 


To stroll, and, may be, looking into eyes, 


| Soft as those softening shades which close the day, 
| As star-depth deep, that melt in light away. 


Sweet is thine evening music—cheap-bought draught 
Of pleasure—hark! the mellow rapture breathes ; 
And sweet thy fountain; when the azure shaft 
First heavenward sprang, crowned with its snow-white 
wreaths 
Of sparkling foam, a new-born beauty laughed 
In nature’s radiant face—and, as it seethes 
The glittering spray, sweet are the rainbow hues 
Which light with dews of heaven, those falling dews. 


| Here are the city’s lungs, air, sunshine, shade, 


Play-ground for hop-scotch, cricket, hockey, ball— 
Here, civic warriors hold their high parade, 
Or civic tents betoken festival ; 


| Here, lovers whisper, seniors grave and staid 





| We are unable to find poetry in these pages. 


Discuss the news, or deep debates recall— 
Talk of your wealth, indeed! pshaw! sure as frost on 
December's beard, your Common, Sir, makes Boston. 
Again :— 
JULIA SLEEPING. 
And Julia slept; close to her bosom prest, 
A half-crushed rose-bud in her clasping hand ; 
The folded linen, on her whiter breast, 
Rose with its gentle swell; within the land, 
The shadowy dream-land, was her soul at rest, 
For there, ‘neath sapphire skies, by golden sand, 
Down crystal, sparkling waves she seemed to glide, 
In a bright barque, her lover at her side. 

Fugitive Poems, by Tristram (tHlardwicke), should 
have preserved that character, and been allowed to 
remain such. They are vot sufliciently meritorious 
to require permanent fixture in a printed volume. 

Within and Without : a Dramatic Poem, by George 


| Macdonald (Longman and Co.)—The reader will 


probably form a fair estimate of the worth of the 


| contents of this closely-printed volume of 183 pages 
| by the following passage, which is extracted verbatim, 
and represents the general character of the whole :— 


Is that a bar of moonlight stretched across 
The window-blind? Or is it but a piece 

Of whiter cloth the thrifty dame has sewed 
Upon the other? No! it is the moon 

Low down in the West! 


Don't laugh. 
Thoughts on Life, and other 






vems, by J. Priest.— 
They 


THE CRITIC. 
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are a collection of essays in rhyme. But why were they | 
not written in the form of prose, as they are prose in 
fact? Poetry is something more than rhyme and 
metre; yet do nine-tenths of those who perpetrate | 
poetry imagine they are poets when they have labo- | 
riously put prose into measured lines. That is Mr. | 
Priest’s mistake. His volume would make excellent | 
prose ; but he has spoiled it by the needless labour of | 
resolving it into verse. For instance, on Sunday 
labour :— 

The coachman, whilst its servant, has no soul, 
But quits it, then, fit object for control ; 

Its fo itman, butlers, all the gay parade, 

Whilst in its service,—all may fairly trade. 

But let them mingle, with their proper state, 
The sin of trading then can't be too great. 
Suppose no dinner on a Sunday came, 

Would Betty’s church prohibit her from blame ? 
Or if my. lady left by wash in larch, 

Would washee be exempt by plea of church ? 

We ask Mr. Priest whether he really supposes this 
and such as this to be poetry, or anything like 

try? Is it more than a sermon spoilt ? 

The sonnet is the test of the poet, and yet it is cal- 
culated to deceive himself and others, for it may 
sound smooth and sweet and yet be wanting in that 
one idea which is its essence. Mr. Pelham Burghley 
has published a volume of Sonuets (Longman and Co.) 
It is almost. a success, but not quite. He lacks prac- 
tice. His language is sometimes too prosaic, Let 
him write and burn for two or three years more, and 
he will have a good chance of accomplishing some- 
thing which the world will recognise as genius. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


Recollections, Political, Literary, Dramatic, and 
Miscellaneous, of the last Half- century: containing 
Anecdotes and Notices of Persons of various 
ranks, prominent in their vocations, with whom 
the Writer was personally acquainted. By the 
Rey. J. Ricuarpson, LL.B. London : Savill 
and Edwards. 1855. 

Tue advent of this book has long formed the 

subject of discussion and expectation among 

many of those who are connected with the 
metropolitan press ; and the anticipation of it 
has excited an amount of interest to be accourte’ 
for rather by the expected raciness of its -cve- 
lations than by anything known of the ante- 
cedent productions of the writer or of his past 
eareer. It is but due to Mr. Richardson to admit 
that, in a great measure, those expectations will 
be disappointed. Those who seek in the pages 
of these memoirs a mere fund of scandalous 
anecdotes will not be satisfied; for, although many 
of the personages whose actions are recorded 
here do not belong to that class, either intellec- 

tual or social, from which the associates of a 

gentleman who was educated at Eton, who gra- 

duated at the University, and who is now a 

minister of the Established Church, are generally 

chosen; yet in writing them he assumes a natural 
air of superiority—as though abnegating equality, 
and inferring that it was rather in a spirit of tolera- 
tion that he endured the infliction of their society. 
Added to this, there incontestably exists about 
the book that subtle and inexplicable flavour 
which an educated intellect cannot fail to bestow; 
the phrases are well turned, the style is grace- 
ful, and if the wit be permitted upon rare occa- 
sions to degenerate into licence, generally speaking 
it is more refined in its character, and not un- 
frequently rises into humour of the first excel- 
lence. One merit Mr. Richardson decidedly 
possesses, and that is the power of being satirical 
without malice: whenever he castigates, you feel 
persuaded that the punishment is inferior to the 
deserts. Besides this, he is candid, even to the 
point of self-exposure, and has not the slightest 
taint of flunkeyism,—that vice so common to 
memoir writers. These volumes are in fact (“not 


to put too fine a point upon it ”) the memoirs of ¢ J 
at Eton, lads might become scholars, and scholars 


aman who, if he have not the piety of Parson 
Adams, has at least double his learning; and who 
might have been an ornament to his profession 
had he so willed it. 

In a rather Johnsonian preface the author 
informs his readers that, 

After passing through the rough training of a 
metropolitan grammar-school and the discipline of 
several years at Eton, he graduated at the University 
of Cambridge, and afterwards entered as a student at 
Lincoln’s Inn, and was for upwards of three years 

upil of a celebrated special pleader in the Inner 
femple. He subsequently entered into holy orders; 
and, after various vicissitudes, exemplifying the 
words ‘‘ that one man in his time plays many parts,” 
and undergoing the miseries without attaining the 
honours of a literary life— 


Toil, envy, want, the garret, and the gaol— 


| avoided doing so; all that we can do is to touch 





country, to which for nearly five-and-twenty years 
he has been continuously and closely attached. 

The experiences of such a man, leading such a 
life, cannot fail to be curious and interesting, if 
not instructive. 

To attempt to reduce the contents of these 
volumes to any logical sequence would be absurd ; 
the author, indeed, declares that he has purposely 
upon some of the more salient points, according 
to the order in which we find them. 

The Londoner, who only knows his city under 
its present aspect, will peruse with no slight 
feeling of astonishment the following graphic de- 
scription of St. James's Park fifty years ago:— 

St. James’s Park, in its present state, bears little 
resemblance in its appearance to what it was halfa 
century ago. Buckingham Palace, with all its ab- 
surdities and bad taste of architectural construction, 
is certainly a more regal abode than Buckingham 
House, which formerly occupied a part of the ground 
on which it stands. ‘The last named edifice, a mean- 
looking building of red brick, had nothing of a 
palatial character to recommend it. It might, if it 
still existed, be mistaken for a “county union,” a 
lunatic asylum, or a huge boarding-school. The in- 
closure which now fronts the palace, and reaches to 
the parade before the “‘ Horse Guards,” was a long 
dirty field, intersected by a wide dirty ditch. It was 
thinly planted with rotten lime-trees, and surrounded 
by a wooden railing. . The grass of this 
inclosure was rank and weedy, such as might be ex- 
pected to fringe the sluggish stream which slowly 
crawled along. . . Groups of sheep, of 
which the fleeces would never have tempted a visit 
from Jason, enjoyed the luxury of the herbage, and 
roamed at their discretion throughout the pastures. 

By an easy transition of ideas, a description of 
St. Giles’s and its famous “ Rookery ” introduces 
us to the no less famous magistrate Sir Richard 
Birnie. This potentate was at the commence- 
ment of his career a harness and saddle-maker, 
and lodged in an attic in Hedge-lane. 

The lower floor was occupied by a baker, a thrifty 
affluent man. One evening a coal-wagon wended its 
wav along the lane, and, from the jolting of the 

,.els, lumps of coal fell from the sacks; Birnie 
descended, made his way in the wake of the wagon, 
and, having possessed himself of what he considered 
the bona waviata of the dealer in black diamonds, re- 
turned with his prize to his garret. The baker, who 
witnessed his proceedings, was delighted with the 
spirit of economy and prudence from which the 
sprang, and resolved that the man should become his 
son-in-law and heir. 

In the following very pithy sentence the qua- 
lities of Sir Richard Birnie are very comprehen- 
sively summed up:— 

His knowledge of the law was, as may be supposed, 
but limited ; but his knowledge of the town was per- 
fect, and he contrived to be generally correct in his 
decisions. Altogether he was a very fit person, in 
his day, to preside where he did. 

Bond, his predecessor, was originally a thief- 
taker, a fact which gives occasion for an anec- 
dote of old Townshend, the celebrated Bow-street 
runner :— 

He (Townshend) was once asked by Bond what 
George III. had said to him at a recent interview ? 
“ His Majesty,” replied Townshend, “ talked about 
the state of the police, and regretted he could not 
advance me to such a situation as your worship en- 
joys, he having come to a resolution to raise no more 
thief-takers to the bench.” 

Mr. Richardson testifies of Eton that it was an 
expensive school, and that the advantages to be 
derived from the system of education were by no 
means commensurate with the cost. The system 
of scholarships, and the election of “collegers ” 
to King’s College, Cambridge, draws forth the 
severest condemnation. That is now somewhat 
amended by compelling the claimants to undergo 
an examination; but when Mr. Richardson was 


fellows, without the slightest pretensions to 
learning or cultivation. A more flagrant in- 
stance of the manner in which the intentions of 
the founder were then perverted could not, per- 





haps, be found than that of Mr. Scrope Davis, 
who for nearly half century derived a consider- 
able annual revenue from the College funds. Of 
this personage Mr. Richardson gives a not very | 
flattering, though, we dare to say, a very truthful | 
description. 

This gentleman (he says) never visited Cambridge | 
but at the Newmarket Meetings, during which he | 
took possession for a time of the elegant apartments | 
assigned him in King's College. He was never | 
known, in any way whatever, to do anything for the 
advancement of that learning upon the revenues of 
which he was quartered. He simply drew money 


became connected with the public press of this | from the college funds, and spend it in a way that ! 


neither benefited the college nor any one connected 
with it. He held the University and those resident 
therein in the utmost contempt; neither valuing 
their opinions, nor respecting their dignity. 


The following sketches of college life are genia} 
and life-like. Lord Chesterfield, the author of 
the Letters, had presented to Trinity Hall a mag- 
nificent cup or bowl, for the use of the collegians 
at their supper parties. 

This vessel was sufficiently capacious to contain a 
couple of gallons or more of fluid ; and I must confess 
that during my residence its capacity was tested 
almost nightly to the utmost. It was the custom to 
have supper-parties, at which, in addition to the de- 
licacies usually to be met with at such repasts, the 
more substantial concomitants of a dinner table were 
introduced. Wine flowed in abundance, and 

Sated Hunger bade his brother Thirst 

Produce the bowl; the mighty bowl 

Swell'd high with fiery juice, steam’'d liberal round, 

A potent gale. 
The “potent gale” was the reek of ‘ Bishop,” a 
potation most orthodox in its character, as its name 
implies, com of port-wine made scalding hot, 
and flavoured with sugar, lemons, and Seville oranges 
stuffed full of spices, roasted on a gridiron, and thrown 
“piping hot” into the bubbling flood. Tokely, the 
college porter, a burly man of considerable muscular 
strength, and long accustomed to the business, had 
some difficulty in carrying the huge vase, and in 
placing it securely on the table. It is true he was 
accustomed, in his progress from the buttery to the 
supper-room, to assert his right to what he called his 
‘‘ reglars,” and it was yery apparent that his claims 
had been enforced. I have seen this fellow reel along 
with his precious load in a manner that made me 
tremble, not for him or the guests, but for the bowl. 

Convive meruisse tui fortasse perire : 
Amphora non meruit tam pretiosa mori. 

As supplements to this bowl, smaller cups, brimming 
with milk punch, were placed upon the table, and the 
company never departed till the whole was absorbed, 
or till, from repeated experiments, they uo longer 
possessed the power of absorption. 

If all that we hear be true, the state of society 
in Combination Room has not materially altered 
since Mr, Richardson’s time. 

The wines were good, bright, and brilliant ; the con- 
versation tedious, dull, and cloudy. Scarcely any- 
thing beyond what is termed “ parish business ” was 
entertained. The great political events of the day 
were rarely discussed; indeed, no discussion could 
arise where everybody was of the same mind, or where 
a dissentient from the majority was made aware that 
silence or absence was what he must have recourse to, 
if he meant to avoid being considered a very trouble- 
some fellow. The value of livings; the ages of in- 
cumbents; the probabilities of vacancies; the details 
of college economy, &c.—were the principal subjects of 
debate, enlivened, or attempted to be enlivened, by 
repetitions of stale jokes, or still more dreary attempts 
at fresh ones. Nothing was said about literature o: 
academic studies. 

From this penchant for stale jokes it must be 
confessed that Mr. Richardson himself is not 
entirely free; though it should also be noticed to 
his credit that he is never so infelicitous as when 
he retails the wit of other people. When he 
relies upon his own humour and keen sense of 
the ridiculous, he seldom, if ever, fails. An 
anecdote of Dr. Maginn, told in the second 
volume, affords an extraordinary example of how 
a joke may be repeated so as carefully to omit 
all vestige of the point, and avoid the slightest 
flavour of wit. 

It was during Mr. Richardson’s residence at 
the University that the Duke of Gloucester was 
installed in the office of Chancellor. 


He was then in the prime of life, and his appear- 
ance, without betokening a man of princely rank, 
was that of a gentleman. His countenance was not 
unpleasing, but partook, in some degree, of that va- 
cuity of expression, which, coupled with his mode of 


| observation, procured him the sobriquet of “ Silly 


Billy” from the scoffers of rank and royalty. He 
appeared to have one form of interrogatory and re- 
mark for every person to whom he addressed himself. 
“‘ To what college do you belong?” “ How long have 
you been here?” “ Charming weather.” “ Very pretty 
breakfast” (alluding to the public dejexner provided) ; 
and with these words, repeated several hundred times, 


| he got through the business of the day very well. 


The great Dr. Parr accompanied the new 
Chancellor to Cambridge, and seems to have 
given himself great airs upon the occasion. 
Mr. Richardson says that “ he waddled about the 
colleges and gardens with a grotesque dignity 
entirely his own ; highly amusing, and meant to 
be significant.” 

At the dinner at Trinity College, upon the removal 
of the cloth, the venerable Philopatris Varvicencis in- 
dulged in his eternal pipe and tobacco, “ blowing 2 
cloud ” into the faces of his neighbours, much to their 
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annoyance, and causing royalty to sneeze by the sti- 
mulating stench of mundungus. This unseemly and 
ill-timed exhibition of affected eccentricity, instead 
of operating to the removal of the perpetrator, was 
accepted as a proof of his independence of spirit, and 
vindication of the privileges of learning. In short, to 
such an eminence of impudence had the old man 
exalted himself by the turbulent vulgarity of his 
language, and the subservient timidity of his auditors, 
that there was no insult which he was not prepared 
to inflict, and they to submit to. 

We must decline to follow Mr. Richardson into | 
the details of tavern life, cock-fighting, the | 
internal economy of the “ Spinning-House,” and | 
the orgies of “ Pot Fair,” with which he has seen | 
fit to indulge his readers. 

When the author left the university for the | 
metropolis, he tells us that he entered the | 
chambers of a special pleader. Be that as it | 
may, we find nothing of the state of the law, or of | 
the professional anecdotes of lawyers, in his pages, | 
Bacchus rather than Themis seems to have been | 
“the god of his idolatry ;” and it was in the con- | 
genial and once celebrated club called “the | 
Owls” that he seems to have paid his most assi- | 
duous court to the jovial deity. The habits and | 
customs of the witty but disreputable luminaries 
who shone in that circle are no doubt fairly | 
illustrated by the anecdotes communicated by | 
Mr. Richardson. From “the Owls” he proceeds, 
by a very natural transition, to that literary | 
cenacle which once met in a tavern near the lower | 
end of Wych-street, and from whose spirituous | 
recesses the now potent satirist Punch is under- 
stood to have originally emanated. 

The next stage in the experiences of the author 
has a sequence and a relevancy with regard to 
the preceding, not very difficult of discovery, 
for a whole chapter is consumed in describing | 
the internal economy of the King’s Bench Prison. 
Some anecdotes of Mr. Mellor Hetherington, one 
of the inmates of that place of retirement, intro- 
duce a large amount of curious matter respect- 
ng Fauntleroy, who, it seems, was a mutual ac- 
uaintance of Mellor and the author. The career 
of viee.and hypocrisy, in which the property of 
those who. unsuspectingly trusted the apparently 
respectable banker was squandered, is here laid 
bare in all its horrid deformity. 

A short residence in Berkshire threw Mr. 
Richardson into the society of Dr. Valpy and the 
Mitfords, of whom he relates many interesting 
particulars. To get into such respectable com- 
pany once more is quite a relief to the reader. 
We are not long, however, in getting back to the 
disreputables; albeit this time with aristocratic 
prefixes to their names. Of the old Duke of | 














Norfolk, celebrated only for his vices, we are | 


told— 


That portion of his existence which was not em- 
ployed in political agitation and factious uproar, was 
devoyed to the debasing gratification of sensual appe- 
tite. He could swill wine like a Silenus, and gorge 
beefsteaks like a Buckhorse. 

The Duke of Queensbury has, if possible, rather 
severer measure dealt him. 


This man possessed not one single qualification to 


grace the rank and position in society in which he 
was placed. A greedy gamester, a heartless volup- 
tuary, and a profligate débauché, he practised with 
the effrontery of a court libertine of the days of 
Charles II., in the reign of the pious George IIL., 
an which would have made the “ Merry Monarch ” 
sfare. 


When this old debauchee dicd, his cellar of | 


wines fetched the most unheard-of prices, and 


some very choice Tokay is said to have been | 
knocked down at the rate of fifty guineas | 


per dozen pints. The Duke of Marlborough, then 
Marquis of Blandford, was the purchaser, and 
upon the dinner-table at “ White Knights” a 
bottle of this liquid gold would appear upon 
very rare and solemn occasious. 


ladyship that he makes it an invariable rule to take 


| his coffee where he dines.” 


And so we take leave of Mr. Richardson and 
of his book. It is a strange production ; yet, 
though there may be much in it that might with 
propriety have been omitted, the student of men 
and manners will find within its pages much 
matter for profitable reflection. 


Vocabulaire Symbolique. Anglo- Francais. (“A 
Symbolic French and English Vocabulary.”) By 
L.C. Raconor. London: Ackermann. (2nd edit.) 

Aw excellent little book, and constructed upon a very 

novel plan. Plates are given representing different 

phases of the material world; a house, a room, the 

country, natural objects and phenomena, a ship, a 

garden, a farm, a fortification, wearing apparel, 

articles of domestic use, &c., &e., with’ the French 
and English names written upon every detail. The 
author has contrived to compress within a rather thin 
volume many hundreds of woodcuts, large and 
small; indeed, the work is a marvel of compactness 
and condensation. ‘The principle here followed out is 


| manifestly that of the old “object box,” since ex- 


It was at one of these entertainments that a bottle | 
of this costly juice of the grape was placed upon | 


the table immediately before Dr. Valpy, who was 
occasionally a guest at the Marquis’s. 
divine, whose simplicity of apprehension was some- 
times of more advantage than a complexity of know- 


The learned | 


ledge, and whose ideas of value would never have led | 


him to an appreciation of the treasure within his 
reach, upon hearing that the bottle contained Tokay, 


laid hold of it, and, pouring the whole contents into | 


a tumbler, deliberately drank off at one draught what 
was intended by the noble host to be sipped from 


The Doctor felt no ill effects from his potation, which 
he assured the gaping auditors was one of the most 
delicious he had ever made. 

The eccentric Barrymore family, Alexander 
Lee and Mrs. Waylett, Colman, Ellison, Thomas 
Hood, and Theodore Hook are among the per- 
sonages of whom anecdotes are to be found in 
these pages. The following anecdote respecting 
the last named merits quotation. 

In the meridian of his reputation, Hook was in- 
cessantly worried by Albina, Countess of Bucking- 
ham, with cards for “coffee at nine o'clock,” but 
never with an invitation for the more genial hour of 
six, at which last mentioned hour the dinner on her 
ladyship’s table was most punctually served. It may 


be supposed he never accepted the invitation for | 


nine, and, to avoid their continuous recurrence 


for the future, returned an answer to the last:— | 


“Mr. Hook presents his compliments to the Countess 


of Buckingham, and has the honour to inform her | 


panded into the “Crystal Palace.” For fixing the 
name of anything upon the mind, the next best thing 
to the thing itself is a picture of it. Here is quite a 
“‘erystal palace ” bound up into a handy volume. 








The Beginner's Own French Book: being a practical 
and easy method of learning the Elements of the 
French Language. By ©. J. Device. Second 
edition. London: Whittaker and Co. 

Manuel Etymologique; or, an Explanatory Index of 
the most recurrent words in the French Language, 
Sollowed by a Classified Vocabulary of Nouns, with 
their derwations. By C. J. Devine. Fifth 
edition. London: Whittaker and Co. 


much smaller vessels by the whole of the company. | Tue success which these admirable little manuals 


are meeting with is no more than what their author 
deserves. Concise, yet sufficient, most unpedantic in 
style, and yet full of excellent scholarship, these little 
volumes are instructive to the schoolboy and useful 
to the ripest philologist. No one who wishes to sound 
the depths of the French language, by tracing out its 
intricate bonds of union with the elder tongues, shou’d 
be without the Manuel Etymologique. 





A Handbook of Dorkin, 
the beauties of that neighbourhood. 
with numerous engravings. 

Live and Learn (Shaw) is the title of a useful little 
book designed as a guide to grammar, composition, 
and punctuation. So few people speak or write really 
good grammar, and fewer still can punctuate decently, 
that a book which informs them how to do so, and 
not only indicates their faults but shows them how 
they are to be corrected, cannot fail to be popular. 
There is not a person, indeed, who might not learn 
something from it. 


introduces the visitor to 
It is illustratea 
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THE CRITIC ABROAD. 


Ir is not often that we lead the reader, gentle | 
or simple, into the dry regions of political 
economy, to regale him with facts and figures, 
and recent doctrines of currency, and, on the 
present occasion, we offer no apology for intro- 
ducing him to the knowledge of a little unpre- 
tending book, from which he may gather informa- 
tion if we cannot promise him entertainment. 
Yet why political economy should be made a dry 
science, and statistics a bore, we could never well 
make out. We can conceive of a chemical hero | 
and a botanical heroine, and so of a man who can | 
make himself interesting in the midst of his blue- 
books, rendering his philosophy as pleasant as a 
walk along green lanes, or a ramble through forest 
glades. We feel assured that an ingenious writer | 
could present us with a “ romance of figures,” and 
that achancellor’s budget might be madea pleasant 
k for the sea-side or the railway carriage. 
But to return. J. C. Taché, member of the 
Canadian Parliament, and Commissioner for 
Canada at the “ Exposition Universelle,” in Paris, 
has prepared a sketch of his country considered 
i an economical point of view, Lsquisse sur 
Canada considéré sous le point de vue économiste. 
Brevity is the great merit of this work, and were 
it turned into English a more useful one could 
hardly be’ put into the hands of the intending 
emigrant. He would have all, in small compass, 
that he could reasonably desire to know as a pre- 
liminary. ‘The geographical features of the 
Country are described, its physical configuration 
18 presented to us, and information respecting its 








geology and meteorology. A chapter is devoted 
to the enumeration of its natural productions 
and manufactures; another gives account of its 
roads, canals, and navigation; another of its 


political and civil institutions, its legislature, | 


judicial and municipal organisation, its schools, col- 
leges, and clergy ; another gives valuable statistical 
particulars respecting population, agriculture, 
trade, and commerce; another a rapid history of 
the colony, from the discovery of Canada by 
Jacques Cartier down to the present time. 
author writes enthusiastically of lis country, but 
within the margin of truthfulness. “I have seen 
many strange countries,” said a Canadian once, 
“and I have seen many beautiful and_ rich, 
wherein it would be pleasant to reside; but I have 
never seen one which would cause me to regret 
having to live in Canada.” So says M. Taché. 


' Abundant in wood and water, in animals and 


food, with a salubrious climate and romantic 
aspect, Canada presents great attractions to the 
industrious colonist. Even the winters, which 
we so much dread, are to him seasons of amuse- 
ment, hospitality, and productive labour. The 


| only disagreeable days during a Canadian winter 


are those on which the temperature is too high 
for the season. 

The progress of the colony has been rapid. 
Since 1763 the population has doubled itself over 
eleven times, and is increasing at a greater ratio 
than that of the United States. ‘The population 
of the latter country in the course of the ten 
years 1840-1850 was augmented by thirty-five 
per cent.; the population of Canada in the course 





The | 


of the ten years 1841-1851 was augmented by 
sixty-nine per cent., and that of Upper Canada, 
taken by itself, was augmented by one hundred 
and four per cent. If the population of Canada 
increases at the rate it has increased during the 
last ninety years, which is not improbable, it 
will number in 1955 above forty millions of souls, 
or more than twice the existing population of 
Great Britain—though now numbering only two 
millions of souls, or less than the population of 
London. 

In material wealth the progress of the colony 
has been equally satisfactory. Cities stand on 
the plain where formerly the red man encamped; 
and where but a century ago dense forests grew, 
giving shelter to wolves and bears, are now found 
waving fields of grain, orchards and gardens, and 
pastures wherein peaceful cattle graze and quiet 
flocks are fed. Eighteen million acres of land 
are now in possession, seven millions of which 
are under culture, and eleven are forest, giving 
to each individual above ten acres of land, four 
under culture and six in forest. The quantity of 
grain annually grown is immense. In 1851 it 
was valued at about four millions and a half 
sterling; the cattle raised were valued at above 
eight millions seven hundred pounds; the hay, 
seeds, hemp, linen, tobacco, and sugar, at above 
three millions; the butter, cheese, cider, flannel, 


| cloth, salt beef, and lard, at above two millions ; 


the potatoes at more than half a million. Alto- 
gether, the value of the agricultural produce of 
1851 was, in round numbers, nineteen millions 
and a quarter sterling. Large sums are yearly 
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expended in public works, as lighthouses, quays, 
and bridges. To the present time, the canals 
alone have cost above four milllions, and the | 


entire public works between five and six millions, | 
from which the colony derives an annual revenue | 
of about eight hundred thousand pounds. The | 
length of the railroads at present projected, | 


when completed, will be over eight thousand 
miles. With all these signs of external wealth, 
it is pleasing to find that the interests of educa- 
tion have not been neglected. In Upper Canada 
there were, in 1853: 


8 Colleges, with 751 scholars. 
2 Normal Schools, 545 
98 Grammar ,, ‘ 2900 ’ 
3010 Common __s,, y, 180,000 
In Lower €Canada— 
1 Grand University, with 400 scholars. 


2000 ” 
20,000 2” 
», 100,000 ” 


10 Colleges, J 
100 Academies,Convents,&c. 
2300 Common Schools, 


Altogether, then, there were in the year men- 
tioned 5529 places dpen, in both provinces, for | 
public instruction, in which 306,596 children and | 
youths were being taught, or above one-sixth of | 
the entire population. Besides this, there are 
literary associations, scientific and mechanics’ 
institutions, in all the towns and in several of | 
the country villages; and public libraries adorn | 
nearly all the townships and parishes. Further, 
there are about 100 newspapers and periodicals 
published for general reading. We give the 
following extract from this little book in con- 
clusion :— 


To a question which the emigrant will naturally 
ask: ‘* Which in all your wide territory is the best 
place to go to?” I answer, with all sincerity, Go | 
where you will, I know of no place much better or 
less good than others; some have advantages and 
disadvantages which others have not, e¢ vice versa; 
but 1 will say frankly, that emigrants speaking the 
English language, and Protestant emigrants, would 
do better to settle in Upper Canada, and emigrants 
speaking the French language, and Catholic emi- 
grants, would meet in with more advantages by settling 
in Lower Canada. The Frenchman, the Belgian, the 
French Swiss, would find themselves at home on 
arriving in Lower Canada, especially the Breton and 
the Normand. The Catholic would there see every 
parish church surmounted with a pretty belfrey, 
bearing a cross as he has been wont to see. On the 
other had, the Yorkshireman and the Highlander 
would find their country transported into Upper 
Canada. Emigrants from the British islands have 
felt this; for it is towards Upper Canada that they 
direct their steps. Lower Canada has not received 
fifty families speaking the French language since the 
conquest; and it is astonishing that its population 
has been able to raise itself to the important cypher 
it has attained; the prodigious increase of French 
Canadians is a unique fact, perhaps, in the world, and 
it is a fact that denotes the state moral and sanitary 
of this population. Z 


As this book has been written entirely to 
entice emigrants to Canada, we may as well 
translate an announcement which appears upon 
the fly-leaf for the benefit of all whom it may 
concern. 

This work, published at the expense of the province 
of Canada, will be distributed gratuitously ; and per- 
sons desiring to have a copy should address them- 


| 
| 


Ee 


and Marco Polo are better known, and more to 
be trusted than those we have known. Yet 
Marco, in his time, was believed to be an arrant 


story-teller—Messer Milione, as he was nick- | he had dared, M. Jajeot would have dashed large 
M. Charton’s present volume appears to be care- | sous at the head of the beast; but this would haye 


named, meant simply “ Master Million of Fibs.” 


fully drawn up. 
critical and explanatory notes, and altogether 
affords pleasant reading. 

Passing from books of fact, and from travellers 
fabulous and veracious, we turn to a few works 
of acknowledged fiction. 


de Feneste of Théodore-Agrippa d’Aubigné. 


It is provided with a variety of | 


Prosper Merimée, of the Academy, to whom | 


French literature is under many obligations, has 
published a new edition of Les Aventures, with 


explanatory notes, which enable us better to | 
understand the cutting satire, and biting irony of | 


this remarkable performance. We essayed once 
to get through the edition of 1630, but confess 


that we were sorely tried with the Gascon jargon | his adventure made the Count and the li 


of Fzneste and the political and polemical allu- 
sions of the essay. D’Aubigné adopts the form of 
dialogue so much in fashion in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. The two _ principal 
characters have allegorical names. The first, the 
Baron de Feneste (Paives, to appear), is a Catholic 
of Gascony, of suspicious probity, of doubtful 


| acquainted. 


nobility, a certain coward, a braggart, penni- | 


less almost, vain, ignorant, and sacrificing 
all to the desire to appear ; that is his sole ambi- 
tion. Torender him more ridiculous, the author 


| makes him speak in Franco-Gascon. The second 


Enay (sive, to be), is D’Aubigné himself, who 
presents a complete contrast to his interlocutor. 
He is brave, modest, well-informed, and a Cal- 
vinist. Others, secondary characters, are intro- 
duced. In the first book Enay, walking on his 


arms and found nothing but colonial goods, the 
expense of using which as machines of war would 
have been enormous. He laid his hands on the false 
crown pieces that had been nailed to the counter, If 


been to have destroyed the glass of the show-cases, 
At every instant the disaster augmented. Above the 
dolls was the compartment of toys, houses, farms, 
and furniture, in little boxes, and every motion of the 
roebuck made new havoc. The contents of the shop 
seemed to have been attacked by St. Vitus’s dance, 


‘ — | There were showers of little Punches that fell from 
And first to the Baron | the ceiling upon drumfuls of little babies; balloons 


disengaged bounded about, some of them hitting the 
sconce of M. Jajeot ; all was sound and motion. The 
strings of the little red tiddles creaked as struck by 
the torrent of knicknacks. 

The damage did not end here; but at last the 
animal escaped, to take refuge finally in the 
cellar of Madame Creton du Coche, where he was 
captured by his first pursuer, Count de Vorges 






ly 
Her husband, M. Creton du Coche, 
a country attorney, is sketched as an oddity. 
He takes morning walks, to observe how quar- 
riers and woodmen get on with their work, 
although he has nothing to do with them. He 
has calculated how much gunpowder should be 
used to blast a rock, what amount of sound 
should be produced, and how many strokes ought 
to be administered to fell a tree. Or, having an 


| eye to local statistics, he takes his stand on the 
| brow of the hill, to count the number of ass-drivers 
| who reach the town from the valley with supplies 


grounds, falls in with the Baron, who has lost | 


himself. Enay offers the traveller dinner and a 
bed, which ke accepts; he then makes him relate 


| his adventures, his feats, his amours, his wars, 


his duels, and engages him in theological discus- 
sions, where he gives free scope to his Calvinis- 
tical notions. It is evident that he has in view 


| personal and political enemies, whom he abuses 


roundly in both prose and verse. The Roman 
clergy come in for a full share of his satire. 
D’Aubigné in this performance proves himself a 
shrewd and minute observer of human nature. 


of water. He is fain to be thought a man of 
family, though of humble origin, and this is one 
of his weak points, through which he is easily 
made a dupe. To be cast into the society of a 
real live Count is to him a great event.  Re- 
turning from his morning walk, the day the 
roebuck had taken refuge in his cellar, he found 
the Count de Vorges consoling his wife, who had 


| been thrown into a state of alarm through the 


incident. Now it is to be noted that the attorney 
was waxing old, and his wife was still young 


| and lovely, with eyes black as sloes, and a hand 


| white as a lily. 


It is a picture of seventeenth-century life and | 
| morals, and perhaps illustrates too often seven- 


teenth-century modes of expression, which were 


| not always such as we should recommend for 


their purity and elegance. 
Comes next to hand a novel, Les Bourgeois de 


| Molinchart, by Champfleury—a lively, sparkling 
| performance, illustrating character and life ina 


French provincial town. The story opens thus : 
“Twenty years ago, a roebuck, pursued in the 


| plain by hunters, climbed the hill on which | 


| Molinchart stands, and traversed the town. 


selves to the Canadian section of the Paris Exhibition. | 


The author will reside in Paris during the exposition, 
and will feel it a pleasure and a duty to give infor- 
mation to parties desiring to proceed to Canada. 

A second volune of M. Charton’s “ Ancient 
and Modern Travellers” has been recently pub- 
lished — Voyageurs du moyen dye depuis, &e. 
(‘‘ Travellers of the Middle Ages from the Sixth 
to the Fourteenth Century.”) A curious treatise 
by an Egyptian monk, named Cosmas, surnamed 
by his contemporaries /ndicopleustés (the traveller 
in India), and who published in the sixth century, 
leads off the volume. The Egyptian wrote in the 
name of Christianity to refute the folly of the 
Galileos of his day, who held that the earth is a 
globe. Cosmas will have it that the earth is an im- 
mense oblong plain, inclosed on all sides by lofty 
walls, which support the sky as aroof. No other 
theory is consistent with Holy Writ. To the 
north of the great plain there is a lofty mountain, 
behind which the sun retires to rest every night, 
and from behind which he makes his appearance, 
refreshed, the following morning. Massudi next, 
if you think proper to follow him, will lead you 
into “prairies of gold” and “mines of precious 
stones ;” while Edrisi would take you with him 
afar “to explore the wonders of the world.” He 


composed his treatise—Geographia Nubiensis—in 
Carpini 


1153, at the court of Roger of Sicily. 


| uttered a ery of terror. 





The 
matter is spoken of to this day.” The buckhunt 
in the town, the pursuing butcher-boys, turn- 
spits, and stable-boys, and tavern-keepers, each 
hoping to have a quarter at least of the noble 
animal, forms an animated picture. Frightened 
by the noise made by the town-drummer, the 
poor roebuck made a bolt into the shop of M. 
Jageot, grocer and toyman, 


The Count vowed that he had 
never pressed a softer hand. The Count becomes 
a regular visitor to the house of the old attorney. 
The sequel may be guessed, though the story is 
along one. The young wife fled with the Count. 

Yet another novel, or, if it pleases the reader 
better, a romance, Le Blessé de Novarre, but a 
romance real and life-like—a history of our age, 
a history of the passions, the doctrines, the 
struggles, the revolutions which have agitated, 
fecundated, and desolated our times. ‘The scene 
is laid partly in the East, partly in the Westt 
We are prepared for the dénoument from the firs. 
scene, where, grouped around the author of 
Le Blessé, are two families uniting all the con- 
trasts that our age affords in reality—the English- 
man, cold and aristocratic ; his companion, happy 
in doing her duty and proud of his children; the 


| Austrian general, hardened in the practice of 


At this moment the grocer was in the act of | , Pe aes ] 
country of his ancestors, or to personify it—all 


breaking up a loaf of sugar into small pieces. The 


pains he exercised in this occupation were extreme, it | 


was really a pleasure to see him give a little smart 
tap with his hammer and cut off little squares of 
sugar with all the ease of a skilful workman. 
each new fragment M. Jajeot seemed to smile and 
inwardly compliment himself. It was while 
the good man was carefully wrapping up his sugar- 
dust in large paper cornets that the roebuck entered, 
and produced an effect which is seldom witnessed in 
even the best melodramas. The animal embarrassed 
his feet in the little carts for children heaped up 
from the ground with common toys. 
The roebuck got up and 


At | 


M. Jajeot | 


began to butt at the brushes, brooms, and balls of | 


packthread suspended from the ceiling. 
took his cornet of sugar-powder and brandished it 
like a lance; the sugar flew over the counter. The 


The grocer | 


roebuck, which had got his horns entangled among | 
the brushes and balls of string, was enraged as a bull | 


of the piccadores; he threw himself on the floor above 
a case of dolls of all sizes, from the great dressed 
young lady to the baby in the cradle. A Turk falling 
into a seraglio of Frenchwomen had manifested less 


| that finds his flanks pierced with the thousand darts | 


desire ; for the roebuck seemed to embrace them one | 


after the other. 


mill had been firmly screwed to the counter, for a 
hundred years perhaps. 


M. Jajeot was stupified. He grasped | 
the coffee-mill, to use it as a weapon; but the coffee- | 
The grocer searched for | 


military virtues; the Polish gentleman, educated 
at Lausanne, French in language and manners, 
officer in the East India Company’s service and 
volunteer under the banner of Charles Albert, 
attached by blood to old interests, by circum- 
stances to the modern passions of European 
society, exhausted by vain efforts to regain the 


contribute to form a tale of deep pathos and 
lasting interest. 

Another novel, and for the present we ¢lose 
our list—La Robe de Nessus, by Amédée Achard. 
The classical reader will understand the drift of 
the story. Merely stating that it is a tale of 
love, jealousy, passion, and revenge, and a por- 
traiture of Parisian society in 184—, we commend 
it to the reader who has leisure on his hands to 
analyse it for himself. 





Foreign Books recently published. 


(Where prices are given the franc has been valued ata 
shilling, and the thaler at three shillings, as in importinz 
books duty and carriage have to be reckoned.) 


FRANCE, 
| Les Aventures du Baron de Feneste. M. A. d’Aubign 
Nouvelle edition, par Prosper Mérimée. Paris, I6mo. 


La Cité maudite. B. Huyet. Bordeaux. 12mo. 

Entre deux cigars. Ah! que l'amour est agréable.  L’as dk 
coeur, &c. F. de Reiffenberg et E. Berthoud. Paris. 12m0. 

L’esprit des autres. E. Fournier. Paris. 18mo. 4s. 

Etudes sur la géographie botanique de l'Europe, ef & 
particulier sur la végétation du plateau central de la 
France. Tom. IV. H. Lecog. Paris. 8vo. 85. : 

Histoire de la Géorgie, depuis lantiquité jusquiau XLS 
siecle. 2e partie. St. Petersb. 4to. 12s. 6d. 
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Histoire de la révolution des Pays-Bas, sous Philippe IL. 
Th. Juste. Bruxelles. 8vo.— 

Histoire du roi Jean Sobieski et du royaume de Pologne. 
dvols. N. A. de Salvandy. Paris. 12mo. 7s. 

Mémoirs dela Senora Pepita (‘Confessions and Confidences 

§ of a dancer, translated from the Spanish’). A. X. Litge. 
32mo. 1s. 6d. ' ‘ , 

Les ouvriers européens (European Workmen. Studies on 
labours, domestic life, and moral condition of the working 
populations of Europe.) F. Le Play. Paris. fol. 

Portraits de femmes. Nouv éd. C. A. Sainte-Beuve. Paris. 
12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Récherches scientifques en Orient .. . pendant 1853-1854. 
A. Gaudry. Partie Agricole. Paris. 8vo. Published under 
the auspices of the French Minister of Agriculture. _ 

Variétiés historiques et littéraires. Recueil de pivces 
yolantes, rares et curieuses, Tom. I. E. Fournier. Paris. 
l6mo. 5s. 

Vie des grands hommes. Homere, Socrate, Cicéron, Antar, 
Rusten, Héloise, Guillaume Tell, Guttenberg, Jeanne 
d’Are, Christophe Colombe, Bernard de Palissy, Cromwell, 
Milton, Mme. de Sévigné, Jacquard, Bossuet, Fénélon, 
Nelson. Par A. de Lamartine. 4 vols. Paris. 8vo. 


Paris? 


temptation. 


speech.” 


just published. 


—— | into the sea by the irate lazzaroni. 
GERMANY. 

Die deutsche Nationalliteratur, &c. (German national lite- 
rature during the first half of the nineteenth century.) 
R. Gottschall. Breslau. 8vo., 6s. 6d. 

Geschichte des 19ten Jahrhunderts (History of the nineteenth 
Century.) G. G. Gervinus. Vol. I. Leipsic. 8vo. 6s. 

Jahrbuch fiir deutsche Literaturgeschichte (Annual for the 
history of German literature. Editor, A. Henneberger.) 
Meiningen. 8yo. 3s. 


of which grew darker and darker every day. 


RUSSIA. 
Beitrege zur Kentniss des russischen Reiches (Materials 
serving towards a knowledge of the Russian Empire.) 
Vol. XIX. St, Petersburg. Leipsic. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


pities to leave so intelligent a statue minus its nose, 


| supply the deficiency. 
— — | forthcoming, but the Chapter had evidently reckoned 
without their guest; for no sooner was an attempt 

FRANCE. ; 


(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 
Paris, August 10. 

Paris—The coming Royal Visit—Modern French 

Literature and its Prospects—A Chapter on Noses— 

Secret Societies—Revolutionary Amiabilities—“ A 

Close Shave.” 
Paris is decidedly donning its best attire to appear 
before her Majesty ; and, should the weather prove 
favourable, the aspect of the fair city must delight 
every eye that looks upon it for the first time. It is 
indeed as unlike the Paris of a few years ago as it is 
possible to imagine. The heaps of garbage which 
used to decorate the front of every house for some 
hours each morning, consisting of decayed vegetables, 
and other outrages to nose and eye, now disappear 
almost at dawn. Water, the cleanliness of which 
would make a Thames drinker (according to some | 
late accounts) sigh, irrigates and cleanses every street, | 
and in fine, even independent of its Boulevards and 
promenades, the town just now looks “ bright as a ‘ 
beauty at a birth-night-ball.” That the royal visi- 





thunder were heard, and, in a word, the worthy saint 


ties thought it prudent to desist. What is written, 
| however, is written, and it was decreed by fate that 
San Gennaro and his nose should meet again. A 
| young villana one day came into the Cathedral, and 


saint’s nose would again be found; she then disap- 
peared. The prediction proved true. A fisherman 

| found the precious fragment in his nets, and it was 
replaced in its former quarters, to the undisguised 
satisfaction of its owner. To this is to be attributed 
the prosperity and happiness of the subjects of King 
Bomba, than whom San Gennaro has no worshipper 
more devout. 


ment press at the hint of any apprehensions respecting 
the stability of the present order of things in France, 
revolutionary societies are known to exist in Paris 
and in many other parts of France, which the police, 


tors will be well received there can be no doubt; but ; with all its means of espionage, are unable to trace to | 


whether it will satisfy the august visitors, after the | their fountain-heads. 
more expansive demonstration of an English crowd, 
may be doubted. A wealthy Frenchman once said :— 
* Paris has no enthusiasm out of the Opera House.” 

M. A. Nettement, a Legitimist writer, known only 
to the very few who wade in search of sleep through 
the dreary pages of the Assemblée Nationale, tickled 
by that literary vanity which forms the passion—a | 
passion malheureuse, as the French have it—of Doc- | week before the Tribunal Correctionnel de la Seine. 
teur Veron and other celebrities istius generis, has |The doctrines put forth by these worthies are of 
given himself great trouble to produce a book, which | a nature so utterly false and extravagant as 
proves that, tedious as were his journalistic effusions, r 
they only gave a feeble idea of the writer’s powers in 
the genre ennuyeux. It is not my intention to bore 
your readers with any extracts from this “ asson- 
nant écrivain.” To enable, however, any one con- 
versant with French literature to appreciate the 
critical powers of M. Nettement, he objects to Balzac 
as “cynical;” and Mme. Sand is, in his mind, a 
“remarkable and dangerous poet;” while Eugéne 
Sue, the disgusting profligacy of whose writings ten | 
times his talents could not palliate, is only “ si cow- | 
pable aux yeux de la morale!” M. Nettement, how- | 
ever, does not despair of the future of French litera- 
ture—in the world to come, we imagine—as he points | 
out with gratification, in corroboration of this view, 
that those hideous free-thinkers, Augustin Thierry, | 
Cousin, Lerminier, and St. Marc-Girardin, are | 
amending the errors of their ways, and are not “ past 
praying for.” The best guarantee in existence for 
the future prosperity of French literature is, in our 
humble opinion, in the good sense shown by the public 
insending to Coventry M. Nettement, and all writers 
of his stamp. 

One of those ingenious spirits who delight in 


Some branches of these con- 


tion are engaged, occasionally come to light; but 
here the information stops, though it is perfectly 
known that the movers of the wires are per- 
sons distinguished by station and wealth. 
trial of no less than fifty-five of these persons 
on a charge of this description took place last 


| at the present day, had not the scenes of the last 
revolution shown us that nothing is too ferocious or 
extravagant for the French populace. 


kind of wind-up to a prosecution which took place in 
the provinces last year at Bordeaux, Tours, Angiers, 
and other places. The Society in question was known 
by the confraternity in Paris, as ‘‘ La Jeune Mon- 
tagne,” and in the provinces as “ La Marianne.” The 
members were mostly working men, smiths, carpen- 
ters, tailors, lower employés of Government, &c., the 
principals being somewhat of a higher grade, as en- 
gineers, mechanicians, schoolmasters. The parties 
were nearly all found guilty and condemned to 
various periods of imprisonment, the eleven principal 
members to four years each. Ample evidence was 
given of their secret meetings; but the most curious 
revelations which came out were the documents 
seized, describing the modes of enrolment, the views, 
and, above all, the summary mode in which the new 
Government of the République Démocratique et So- 
ciale proposed to deal with life and property. The 
1 form of admission, after certain probationary exami- 
statistics has found out that there are at present | nations too leng to recount, was as follows:—On 
living in Paris no less than 300 of the scribbling con- | being introduced, the chairman of the meeting puta 
fraternity, calling themselves “ historians.” It would | series of questions to the candidate, of which these 
be going a little too far to assert that all these Livys | were the principal :— 

or Tacituses, but especially Guizot, Thiers, Thierry, |  ‘ Citizen, Do you adopt the Democratic and Social 
or Lamartine, possess the qualities of impartiality, | Republic? I do.—Do you accept the share of 
clearness of judgment, and absence of party spirit, | thought and action which it imposes upon you, as 
which should distinguish the real historian. Yet, 
from the different nature of their subjects, some of the 
humbler followers in the footsteps of these great 
Masters, as far as the above-mentioned qualities are 





I do.—Citizen, you are still free ; until you are called 
upon solemnly to take the oath, your own master. 
After that, you are no longer your own master; you 
concerned, are perhaps in a better position. What | belong to us, as we belong to vou. But if misfor- 
bias ean divert the spirit of equity which the author | tune should so rule it that you should become for- 
of L’ Histoire des Rats, Mulots, et Souris de la Ville de | sworn or a traitor, one of your brethren, drawn by lot, 





The compiler of the Annales des Liards | shall punish your treason with de 
Frangais is also, we should think, proof against | take the oath upon the avenging sword:—I swear 
But alas! as soon as the pen of the 
annalist seeks higher themes, adiew l’impartialite. 
The gentleman to whom the world owes L’/istoire 
| des Nez Illustres does not treat that important subject 
with that unprejudiced calmness it requires—in fact, 
he has a decided and most unorthodox admiration for | 
the ‘‘nez-en-trompette,” and is provokingly lenient 
towards those who, to use a phrase of Sydney Smith’s, 
are apt to “ convert that promontory into an organ of 


The ‘Illustrious Noses,” however, do not contain | 
anything to be compared with an account of the 
tribulations undergone a good many centuries ago by 
the proboscis of St. Januarius, which I find, with 
edifying details, in the life of Ste. Marie d’Agreda, | 
It happened that during an émeiite 
at Naples St. Januarius was unceremoniously thrown 
Fished out some 
time afterwards, he was reinstated with ceremonies 
which would have satisfied any saint of moderate 
pretensions; but St. Januarius took care to let the 
Neapolitans see that all was not right, for from white | 
the marble statue changed to a deep yellow, the tints 
The 
statue was then submitted to an inspection, when it 
was found that the tip of its nose had been broken off. | 
The statue expressed its satisfaction at this sagacious | 
discovery by becoming less yellow by several degrees. 
It was instantly resolved that it were a thousand 


and several artists were summoned and ordered to 
A bushel of noses were soon 
made to fix the nose in its proper place than the face 
| of St. Januarius grew gloomy as night, peals of 


expressed so unequivocally his determination not to 
wear a nose of foreign manufacture that the authori- | 


informed the officiating priest that on that day the | 


Notwithstanding the affected disdain of the Govern- 


spiracies, in which the lower parts of the popula- | 


The | 


well as sanguinary, that no one would credit them | 


The trial in | 
Paris occupied five days, and appears to have been a | 


well as its consequences as affecting your civil life ? | 





ath. You must now 
| upon my life, to belong to the Society for the Eman- 
| cipation of all Citizens, and to execute all orders 
which may be given to arrive at that end.” 

Perhaps the richest morceau of the whole was the 
following decree, establishing the constitution of the 
new Government :— 

‘* Constitution seule et unique. 
ternité. All laws which do not agree with these three 
great principles are by right abolished. Immediate 
organisation of a revolutionary corps. Disbanding 
of the army. Abolition of all kinds of taxes. Crea- 
tion of a ministry of labour. Organisation of So- 
| cialism by the said ministry, under the guarantee of 
|} the State. All means of communication, or great 
undertakings, such as railways, canals, steam nayvi- 
gation, &c., to be worked by the State. Abolition of 
the Church. Every post-office or employment to be 
filled by election. Imprisonment of all the nobility, 
all the higher functionaries, and of every individual 
possessing more than 100,000 franes, and confiscation 
of all other property. The State does not acknow- 
ledge the public debt. To conciliate Republican 
factions, eminent men of acknowledged Republicanism 
should be appointed to responsible situations, viz., 
such men as Blanqui, Louis Blane, Ledru Rollin, 
Victor Hugo, Felix Piat, and Raspail.” 

The drawing up of this was not, it appears, quite 
satisfactory, as a rival decree was also found, which 
was in the follewing terms :— 

“In the name of the Revolution, the Revolutionary 
Committee decrees: All laws are abolished; all con- 
stituted bodies are dissolved; heredity is abolished. 
The nation being the sole proprietor of the soil, and 
all it contains or produces, guarantees existence, 
education, and work to every citizen; women are 
em icipated. Subsequent decrees will make known 
tk ymode of indemnity adopted to prevent the present 
f sprietors suffering in their interests.” 

The adoption of these fundamental decrees was 
followed by a recommendation to renew the organi- 
sation of the system of La Terreur which worked so 
admirably in the massacres of 1792, and was insisted 
on as a necessary “ purge ” for society. 

As I said before, these insanities would be only 
laughed at out of France; but, “‘ seeing what we have 
seen,” who shall say what is before us ? 

We often read newspaper accounts of “ narrow 
escapes,” some of which, no doubt, are true; the fol- 
lowing, which may be relied on as a fact, equals any 
of those we have heard of. A gentleman from Paris, 
stopping a day or two at ——, left his hotel in search 
of a tonsor, discovered a shop, and rejuested to be 
shaved. The proprietor, who was alone, soon com- 
menced operations, having gone through his func- 
| tions on the chin, he somewhat elaborately opened 
the traveller’s collar, in preparation for proceedings on 
his throat, and, when all was ready, stepped to the 
door and turned the key. Our voyageur, a little 
| nervous, inquired his object in so doing. ‘ Why,” 
said the man, “the Almighty appeared to me last 
night, and expressly commanded me to cut the throat 
of the first person who should present himself to be 
shaved.” A good deal taken aback at this, the gen- 
tleman looked in the man’s face, and saw by the 
| unnatural brilliancy of his eyes that he had to deal 
with a madman. Not losing his presence of mind, 
he expressed no surprise, but requested a few minutes’ 
respite to make his peace with Heaven. ‘“ Nothing 
can be more reasonable,” returned the lunatic. 
“Certainly; and, that you may pursue your deyo- 
tions in quiet, I'll leave you alone and go into the 
inner room.” He accordingly retired; and, it is un- 
necessary to say, his customer, too happy to escape, 
speedily followed his example by the shop entrance. 
| On making the case known, some neighbours returned 
| with him to the house, and in the inner room they 

found the unfortunate man in the agonies of death, 

| having cut his throat from ear to ear. He had been 
for some time noted for eccentricity of conduct, but 
was considered perfectly harmless. Another instance, 
it is well remarked in the medical journals, in addi- 
tion to thousands already known, of the danger of 
leaving at liberty persons labouring under mental 
aberration. 


Libe rté, Egalité, Fra- 





RUSSIA. 


THE EMPEROR ALEXANDER I. 
| Nouvelle Biographie Universelle. Tome premies 
~~” Paris: Didot. 
(Continued from page 317.) 

Tuart war immediately following the war of the 
North, and which the stolid Germans pompously 
boast of as the War of Liberation, was merely a 
war for enabling Alexander, the best actor at that 
' time on the stage, to appear in some of his fa- 
vourite parts. As long as Napoleon was strong 
and fortunate the Germans crouched before him, 
and could not find postures and utterances abject 


|enough. But as soon as he was down they began 
| kicking him most furiously ; nothing could 
then exceed their valour and their rage. When 


in the beginning of 1813 Napoleon stood almost 
without a friend in the face of embattled Europe, 


\ 
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except his faithful and heroic Poles, the German 
began to bully and to brag ; his patriotic fervour 
was irrepressible. He took to singing warlike 
songs, in which much was said in praise of Father- 
land, but more in praise of himself. He was a 
man, according to his own account, with all the 
talents and all the virtues, because he was not 
unwilling to fight whenever he could get six con- 
genial souls to league with him in attacking 
some one unfortunate mortal. Six or seven 
against one did not seem to him unmanly or un- 
generous odds. England never quailed before 
Napoleon ; she hurled her pith the hardest and 
the hottest at him when she stood most alone, 
and when to persevere seemed madness. Ger- 
many found it more convenient to stab, like 
Falstaff, after some braver and more vigorous 
arm had given the deadly thrust. Alexander 
knew the lumbering German animal well. The 
blood in his own veins was altogether German, | 
though in heart and in brain some livelier, 
subtler element might predominate. From | 
the hour of Napoleon’s first grand disaster, | 
therefore, the Czar drew near to the hazy German | 
mind with an oily and odious affectation of mysti- 
cism. What sounds to us as horrible blasphemy and 
disgusting bombast, was to the German ear de- 
lectable as an immediate revelation from the 
skies. A sickly pietistic jargon, that set itself 
sublimely free from moral relations and moral re- 
sponsibilities, was exactly suited to the German 
taste. But Alexander had food for other appe- 
tites. In his manifestoes and proclamations, 
such as that from Warsaw of the 22nd February 
1813, and that from Kalisch of the 25th March 
following, he was no niggard of the slang with 
which nations having the most various wants, 
andindividuals holding the most various opinions, 
alike were gratified. The oppressed were urged 
to break their chains; national honour and 
national independence were spoken of as very fine | 
things indeed; and interlarding the magnilo- 
quences were vague phrases which might mean 
anything or nothing. Napoleon broke in upon 
this balderdash with the tramp of his soldiery; 
with his adamantine will and the magic of his 
name he raised a large army, and, tearing his 
banner from the bloody waves of the Beresina, 
again waved it in triumph over the sons of 
France. Conqueror at Liitzen on the. 2nd May 
1813, subsequently in various other engagements, 
and lastly at Dresden on the 27th August, he 
saw on the 18th October his star set at Leipsic. 
But how was he here beaten? ‘To more than 
three hundred thousand troops he could only op- 
pose about half that number. It was just the 
sort of massacre that a German likes—he could 
go on murdering without any fear of a mauling 
in return. Besides, as one traitor, Moreau, had 
fought against Napoleon at Dresden, getting his 
two legs smashed and his Russian uniform 
splashed for his pains; so another traitor, Berna- 
dotte, contributed much to the victory over the 
French Emperor at Leipsic. Napoleon’s father-in- 
law also,the imbecile Francis,had been kind enough 
to desert him just at the moment when he most 
needed friends. At this terrible battle, in which 
more than a hundred thousand men were killed 
or wounded, the monarchs of Russia, Prussia, and 
Austria were all present. While our beloved 
and magnanimous Alexander was thus hunting 
down with hordes of German and Muscovite serfs 
the man whom he had formerly professed to ad- 
mire so much, he was not neglectful of holy 
Russia’s pickings and stealings. Unless these | 
robberies had systematically and without pause | 
proceeded, it would not have been holy Russia, 
and he would not have been the pious and liberal | 
Alexander, the great royal reformer. On the | 
17th June 1813 he expelled the Saxon adminis- | 
trators, and took possession of Poland; and on 
the 12th October of the same year, he con- | 
cluded the peace with Persia which is known | 
as that of Gulistan, and in which the wolf, 
after satisfying his rapacity, sanctimoniously and 
in the name of God dictated his own terms to 
the sheep. From the hour when the battle of | 
Leipsic drove Napoleon from Germany till his | 
abdication in the spring of 1814, if his career | 
was disastrous, it was all the sublimer for the | 
disasters. His genius culminated just in the 
degree that his fortunes declined. And who 
without deepest emotion can read his farewell 
words to the heroes whom he had led to the most 
wonderful triumphs the world had ever wit- 
nessed ? The current cant with regard to this 
period of Napoleon’s life is that France was 
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- | threw 
thoroughly exhausted, and that it was tired of 
hin, of his rule, and of his immense military en- | 


terprises. Pedantries are likewise flung pom- 
pously forth about reaction. It is truer to say 
that France had false and base men, of whom 
Talleyrand was the falsest and the basest, who, 
duly instructed and inspired by a most Christian 
Alexander, servile as they were selfish, betrayed 
their country. The result was, that Napoleon, 
the demigod, was driven into lonely exile, and 
that Louis XVIII, fat and accomplished digest- 
ing apparatus, was enabled to come and perfect 
his studies in cookery at Paris. ‘The French 
have been reproached for their love of revolution; 
but they would have been satisfied with their 
first revolution if you, the allied despots, and you 
the slaves of those despots, had not forced them 
to receive again those wretched Bourbons whom 
they had thrust with loathing from their shores. 
Napoleon has been blamed for not accepting, 
when his affairs were getting desperate, the terms 
which the Allies offered him. They were willing 
that he should continue on the throne of France, 
provided France retired within its ancient limits, 
He demanded that the Rhine should form the 
boundary of the French empire. Now it might 
be impolitic to insist in such headstrong fashion 
on this, after so many noble armies had perished, 
and Blucher and other butchers were ready to fly at 
his throat; but still we believe that the Rhine is 
the natural boundary of France. On the entrance 
of the Allies into Paris, Alexander was, of 
course, the most prominent and most popular 
personage; and on his arrival in London, on the 
Ist June 1814, the mob shouted—as the mob 
always shouts—without knowing why; just as it 
afterwards shouted when Nicholas came. Ata 
banquet given in honour of Alexander, at 
Guildhall, he rose up when “Rule Bri- 
tannia” was sung; thus paying an ostentatious 
homage to the power, the freedom, the glory 
of England, though he had been incessantly 
occupied in plotting against England in 
India and elsewhere. However, he was a great 
philanthropist, a very great philanthropist in- 
deed, and he charmed Mrs. Fry and the Quakers 
unspeakably. He remained in England about a 
month, and July beheld him in his own capital. 
Beautiful beyond measure and beyond praise were 
now his piety and humility. For the successful 
result of his robberies, his trickeries, his hypo- 
crisies, he gave thanks, and commanded his people 
to give thanks, to God. Holy Alexander and 
Holy Russia! On the 3rd November, the Con- 
gress of Vienna held a first meeting. It wasa 
congress for the division of stolen goods. Prussia 
and Austria both thrust in a greedy hand, but 
Alexander a much greedier. England, represented 
by the grossly incompetent and ceaselessly blun.- 
dering Castlereagh, got some small morsels. 
However, it was perhaps well for England’s last- 
ing fame that she showed herself somewhat of 
an awkward apprentice in the Muscovite art of 
filching. Napoleon’s final overthrow at Waterloo 
pioneered a second triumphant appearance for 
Alexander at Paris, on the 11th July 1815. Bat 
the enthusiam which the French Royalists had 
tried with some success to excite for him on the 
first occasion refused now to express itself with 
one faintest throb. The people had enough to 
resent, even if they had not seen that the Ministry 
was merely a tool in the potent and perilous 
grasp of Alexander. This colossal quack, finding 
his influence from various causes on the wane, 
and that through rents in the imperial purple 
men had spied the hollowness of the Pharisee, 
exhausted his ingenuity on that most notable 
scheme, which the world has alike ridiculed and 
execrated—the Holy Alliance. His principal 
adviser therein was Madame de Kriidener, who, 
like himself, had a marvellous knack at combin- 
ing the warmth of the devotee with the lust of 
the voluptuary. This Holy Alliance, concluded 
between the Emperors of Russia and Austria 
and the King of Prussia, had no other professed 
objects than to govern the nations in a most 
Christian, patriarchal, and loving manner, and to 
promote everywhere brotherhood and peace ; but 
its real design was to hoodwink and enslave 
them. About the time when the Holy Alliance 
was entered into, Alexander told M. Empeytaz, 
a Protestant minister, who travelled about with 
Madame de Kriidener partly as chaplain and 


| partly as lover, that whenever his ministers as- 


sembled in council were advocating different 
opinions, he prayed to God, and that he had almost 
always the satisfaction of seeing the discordance 
disappear in proportion to the fervour which he 
into his prayers. No doubt— for his 
adorations to Deity were an ingenious vehicle for 
commands to his council. 








One of his first acts, after his return to St. 
Petersburg in October 1815, was the expulsion 
of the Jesuits from that city. He, of course, 
excepted himself. ‘That this was a very serious 
exception the Poles were soon to experience, 
With the glory of the blows which he had in. 
flicted on his brother Jesuits still fresh upon 
him, he entered Warsaw as King of Poland. 
With an immense parade of generosity, he 
offered the Poles a most liberal constitution, 
which, if they had been able to forget that they 
were Poles, they would have been inclined with 
gratitude to receive. But, even if he had meant 
this constitution to be an honest and beneficent 
fact, which he certainly did not, he would have 
made it of no avail by appointing as vicero 
the Grand Duke Constantine, who, by his bru: 
talities and insanities, at last drove the Poles to 
rebellion. ; 

While always making professions of peace, and 
while continually stating to Europe and to the 
world that the great object of the Holy Alliance 
was the promotion of peace, Alexander yet made 
the increase of Russia’s military resources his 
incessant and favourite occupation. One of his 
plans for securing the preponderance which 
Russia had attained through the overthrow of 
Napoleon was that of military colonies. These, 
when guided and moulded by an energetic states- 
manship, might accomplish the most beneficial 
results. For various purposes the Greeks, and, 
still more extensively, the Romans, made use of 
military colonies ; and, as both Greeks and 
Romans understood colonisation altogether better 
than we do, it is worth our while studying by 
the light of their experience what the advantages 
are which military colonies offer. These, we 
think, could long since have been adopted in 
India, to the great strengthening of the British 
Government. But Alexander’s scheme of mili- 
tary colonisation was carried out with the most 
reckless cruelty, and followed by such wide and 
wasting wretchedness, that even Nicholas, the 
least merciful of men, was obliged in the main ‘to 
abandon it when he came to the throne. This, how- 
ever, was not done till revolts and other symptoms 
of misery and discontent unveiled perils, which 
the apathy and stolidity of the Russian people in 
general conceal. Will the dull brute always go 
to sleep as hitherto after a snarl at its keeper ? 

One of the scenes in which Alexander liked 
best to shine was that of Congresses. Here his 
suavity of manners, his boundless cunning, and 
his dexterous management gave him an irresis- 
tible superiority. At Aix-la-Chapelle, at Trop- 
pau, at Laibach, he owed a great deal to the fact 
that he was the Czar of all the Russians ; but he 
owed infinitely more to his being the best diplo- 
matist there. It was natural for the nations to 
demand the liberty for which they had been 
taught they were fighting when smiting Napoleon 
down. But, the Bourbons restored, Marshal Ney 
murdered, Napoleon sent to an island where 
malaria hastened.the work of despair, Alexander 
smiled at the dupes who had believed his profes- 
sions of liberalism and who had dreamed that the 
word of a mighty monarch was really a word of 
honour. Freedom had lost its value in the im- 
perial market. Alexander now affected to be 
inordinately interested in and alarmed for order, 
society, religion, and, above all, the Holy Trinity. 
It might be offensive to Christians to see their 
deepest mystery, the mystery they most revered, 
degraded into the cheapest coin of a diplomatic 
currency, in which there was little honest gold. 
But Alexander knew that the coin would pass 
well enough with the ignorant, the superstitious, 
the populace; and for others, who were not to be 
beguiled like the rabble, and who hungered for 
bribes, he had bribes in abundance. Many might 
discover that the Holy Trinity meant something 
most unholy,—Russia, Austria, and Prussia in 
foul conspiracy against whatever was dear to 
mankind. But there were always dungeons 
ready for any one foolish enough to proclaim the 
discovery. Alexander therefore gave, without 
difficulty, to the Congresses whatever shape and 
direction he chose. ‘The only thing to stand in 
his way and to thwart his machinations would 
have been a statesman of the divinest order. 
inspiring, guiding, shielding the destinies of 
England. But who, whatever may be his politi- 
cal opinions, does not readily confess what 
wretched sprawl and sputter of incompetency our 
statesmanship was from the death of Pitt till the 
accession of Canning? Except Russia, England 
alone at that time occupied an independent posi- 
tion in Europe. And, however she might have 
opposed herself to an infuriate and fruitless 
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3 have eet by the sword, Alexander accom- 


of the 


lumbering Germanisms on nations of a lively and 


we 


| incessantly reiterated, it is not a question of | 


pit TI Si a 


_ and-Prussian lacqueys doing but this ? 
_ chief difficulties with which Europe has at pre- 


| of the Holy Trinity, the most Christian Alex- 


| ix the trank of an old willow-tree lately felled in 
' Battersea-fields, which has given rise to various 
| opinions amongst men conversant with this subject | 


» to aseribe to it a celestial birth or view it as a terrene | 
» production, | 


| Where if may be now seen, a mass of willow wood in | 
' Which a metalline substance was firmly imbedded. On | 


restr 


_ Inetallic' substance was of meteoric origin, an opinion 


» On submitting a small portion of the metallic portion 
_ ‘0 qualitative analysis, the presence of nickel, cobalt, 
_ ind manganese (the two first. metals being hitherto re- | 
| Sarded as the crucial indication of a true meteoric 
> “rigin in masses of iron found on the earth’s surface), 
| Were detected in this portion of iron included in the 
> Mass; and as thesurface was scorified, indented, uneven, 
© and partially coated with a peculiar substance, the 
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revolutionism—for which, after all, nothing but a 
handful of adventurers and fanatics expended 
lung and limb, she could yet have potently helped 
many @ noble land to assume that happy, bene- 
ficent, and beautiful place on God's earth for 
which its instincts, aptitudes, and plenitude of 
life and faculty yearned. As it was, the deci- 
sions of the Congresses were but the decrees of 
anautocrat’s caprice. What Napoleon could never 


plish by a few Belial whispers in the ear of 
selfishness or credulity. An enormous and re- | 
Jentless compression became the universal prin- 
ciple and practice of government. The tyranny 
ir apart, there was something mon- 
strous and absurd in Alexander and the rulers of 
Austria and Prussia attempting to impose their 


impassioned character. If Germans will be slaves, 
i-t them be slaves—it scems their natural voca- 
tion. But why, even if you are determined to 
hinder free speech and free action in Portugal, 
Spain and Italy, do you further insist on gagging 
Portugal, Spain, and Italy with your German 
pedantries? This, more than the weight of the 
bondage, is and was the real hardship. Europe 
seemed content to have Alexander for gaoler ; 
butit was rather too much to have him for 
schoolmaster besides, with all the pedagogue’s 
trivialities and formalities. Here, as must be | 





enfranchisement, of democratic triumph, or the 
contrary ; but whether a country shall continue 
to hold its dower of indigenous forces, shall con- 
tinue to develop them.in harmony with its wants 
aud .traditions. How hotly the evolutionists 
have been denounced for attempting to make the 
worldbend to their dogmas and their crotchets ! 
Yet what else were Alexander and his pain 
The 


sent to contend, the chief complications which it 
has to disentangle, are direct fruits. of Alexander’s 
singular ambition for astonishing as the German 
professor still more than as the Russian potentate. 
Some of his doings, however, at congresses and | 
elsewhere, in his character as the German pro- | 
fessor, excite feelings very different from asto- | 
nishment... A ery of disgust and wrath assailed | 
the French expedition to Rome a few years ago. 
But far less guilty, far less infamous, was that 
expedition than the march of the French army 
into Spain under the Duke d’Angouléme. Who | 
hounded on the imbecile, implacable, and un- 





Napoleonic despotism, was meanwhile busy in 
stimulating the Greeks to insurrection. The 
moment, however, that they broke their chains 
he left them to their fate. Because it was not 


his desire or design that they should be free ; but | 


merely that the guerilla warfare which they had 
begun, and which he never expected to be suc- 
cessful, should weaken the Turks. The charac- 
ter of the modern Greek inspires anything but 
esteem. Yet, if there were any circumstances in 


which Alexander’s nature should have flashed for | 


a moment into sincerity and generosity, it was in 
reference to Greek affairs. 

Finding that all over Europe his word was 
accepted as law, his hints as counsels, and his 


counsels as infallibilities, he no longer deemed it | 


necessary to keep up a show of forbearance in 
his own dominions. He had abolished a secret 
police and the censure of the press; both he 


restored, in their most inquisitorial and persecuting | 


shape. He suppressed freemasonry throughout 
the whole empire, because he supposed that 
whenever two or three were gathered together 
there must be plotting against himself. He 
formally allowed religious faith and religious 
worship to be unfettered, yet he rendered the 
boon worthless by forbidding any attempt at 
making proselytes. Every science was not per- 
mitted to have, as it ought to have everywhere, 
its full and untrammelled expression. The pro- 
fessors in the universities were continually teased 
and tormented by interferences with what they 
taught and with the mode of teaching it. In all 
this Alexander was showing himself less as the 
tyrant than as the pedant. At the same time 
this does not lessen the danger or the annoyance 
to others, for there is no oppression so unscrupu- 
lous or so relentless as that which pedantry 
exercises. Cruel from caprice or from tempera- 


ment there is no proof that Alexander ever was. | 


Still there are men cruel both from caprice and 
from temperament, to whose tender mercies we 
should be disposed to trust rather than have 
trusted to the Czar, with his unctuousness, his 


lips of suavity, but with his pertinacious dogma- | 


tism. Much stood in the way of his being a 
reformer in Russia, even if he had been in 
earnest—nothing so much as his own remorseless 
crotchets. 

This most successful and skilful of modern 
diplomatists had his reward. His latter days 
were as miserable as those of any poor mortal 
could be. 
this, to surround him with those who were still 


All his trickeries had but ended in | 


| Seemed to acquire far greater force. 


‘omding that portion of the mass which yemained, | 


teachable French Legitimists to the ,perpetration | greater hypocrites than himself, He could look | 


of this mighty wroug.? Who but the champion | from the heights of a solitary throne, and see 
none whom he could clasp to his heart as a 
ander? Yet this man, who flaunted in the eyes | brother and a friend. With the airs of patriotism 
of the timid and the trimming such a hatred of | and philanthropy which he perpetually assumed, 
anarchy, after having affected such a loathing cf | he had yet conferred no substantial or abiding 





benefit either on his country or his race. He had 
found Russia the hollowest of semblances, and he 
had but added to the hollowness. Marvel not that 
he was crucified by the presentiment of coming 
| woe. Like the Emperor Adrian, whom, in some 
| respects, he resembled, he was a great traveller. 
Toward the end of the year 1825, he took a 
journey to that southern portion of his empire 
which has become so interesting to us from recent 
| events. Before leaving the capital he visited the 
monastery of Saint Alexander Newskoi, and 
_ caused the service for the dead to be celebrated 
| there, It is said that he had been led to this act 
through the gloomy impressions received from 
the words of a hermit whom he had gone to see 
in his sombre cell. There is no doubt that 
toward the close of his life a good deal of super- 
stition had mingled with his constitutional and 
habitual pharisaism; and, his superstitious feel- 
, ings and prejudices altogether apart, he had 
cause enough for alarm. A most formidable 
conspiracy had been formed against him, all of 
whose objects were indefinite except one—the 
destruction of the whole royal family. The 
| conspirators were either enthusiasts or ambitious 
schemers, or the merest adventurers, with a few 
brave and good men who thought that in the 
midst of universal corruption change of any kind 
must bring their country good. Haunted by the 
shadow of approaching and unavoidable calamity 
—dreading and yet trusting to the spies whose 
| every report brought with it a fresh host of 
' horrible forebodings—illin body, but chiefly from 
the malady of his mind, Alexander arrived at 
Taganrog, on the northern coast of the Sea of 
| Azoff. Sweet thoughts kept brightening up 
' from the blackness. He would atone for his long 
| and shameful neglect of the Empress, who was 
now in this part of Russia sick and weary like him- 
| self. He would retire from his lonely and joyless 
| throne, and ereate for himself a paradise of 
peace and retirement in the Crimea, where books, 
| Yural occupations, and a few true and loving 
| friends, would give him those delights as a man 
which he had never possessed as a monarch. But 
he was dreaming on the edge of the grave. On 
_ the Ist December, 1825, aged 48, he dicd, of apo- 
plexy, of the endemic fever, or of poisoa, as is 
| differently reported; but had weariness of soul, 
; and grief, and disenchantment, and remorse, and 
' the darkness of mournful presages, no share-in 
killing him? On the 16th May following the 
unfortunate Empress Elizabeth followed him to 
the tomb, His brother Nicholas reigned in his 
stead. Whatever may have been the guilt of 
| these two men, it must yet in candour be said 
that they were chained to fatalities which domi- 
| nate with iron force oyer every one who has the 
unenviable glory of being Czar of all the Russias. 
KennetH Moxsency. 
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as it now is, firmly imbedded in the tree, a blackened 


SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. | 
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SCIENTIFIC SUMMARY. 
METEOROLOGY. 
Tue Batrersea Arrouite.—Sir Roderick I. 
Murchison has communicated to the Royal Society 
the ascertained facts relating to a metalline mass found 


sumed meteorite and the surrounding sound wood. 


had something of a charred aspect, a true bark was 
observed, following the sinuosities of the wood 
wherever the latter appears to have been influenced 
by the intrusion of the foreign mineral matter. Ona 
subsequent examination of the remaining fragments 


asito its nature and origin, whether we are | found that the space between the mineral substance 
and the surrounding sound wood widened upwards, the 
| decayed wood passing into brown earthy matter, 
In June last Mr. Clemeat Poole, of Brixton, took | with an opening into which rootlets extended. 


te the Museum of Practical Geology in Jermyn-street, | 


United States, a gentleman who las made Aérolites 


Mspecting the specimen Mr. Trenham Reek, the 


careful examination of the substance, and considera- 
Curator of the Museum, was inclined to think the 


tion of the foregoing facts connected with it, expressed 
SitR. Ty Murchison was also disposed to entertain. | origin, pronouncing it to be a true aérolite; and, in 
answer to inquiries whether the striking ofa tree by a 
meteoric stone was previously on record, cited two 
instances in the States of America, the first of which 


under his personal observation, falling in North 
Carolina in 1849. 

Sir R. Murchison, in company with several scien- 
tific men, then visited the spot in Lower-road, Bat- 
tersea-fields, where the tree had stood, and questioned 
the occupier of the land, Mr. Henry Shailer, respect- 
ing his knowledge of the tree, and any former cir- 
cumstances connected with it. 


Surmise as to the meteoric nature of the imbedded mass 


Again, in looking at the wood immediately sur- 





substance was found to be inserted between the pre- | t ; ; 
| tree had stood in a fellmonger’s yard, before that 
On the outside of this blackened substauce, which | ‘ ‘ ’ 
' that the tree was blighted in one of the main branches 


| for many years, and had always supposed that it 


of wood which had surrounded this body, and which | 
had not been destroyed in cutting up the tree, it was | 


At this period of the inquiry Dr. Shepard of the | 


his special study, visited the Museum, and, after a | 


an unhesitating opinion in favour of its meteoric | 


| mass assumed a definite shape. 
occurred in Missouri, and the second, which had come | 


It appears that Mr. | 





DRAMA, &c. 


| Shailer has long lived on the spot, and that during 


the days of his boyhood, some sixty years since, the 


was converted into garden ground. He had observed 


was struck by lightning during one of two storms, the 
4 +4 oe . P »9O 9 > 
first of which occurred about 1838 or 1839, the other 


| about nine years ago. 


So far then the evidence undoubtedly favours 
the belief of its meteoric origin. On the other hand, 
further discoveries were made on the spot, which, for 
the present checks our yielding a too ready credence 
to this opinion; for Sir R. Murchison and his friends 
found, lying near the roots of the tree, two other 
metalline fragments, one similar to the mass im- 
bedded in the tree, the other a true iron-slag: 
these fragments, weighing several pounds, were 
taken to Jermyn-street, and on breaking one 
of them it was found, like the supposed aérolite, to 
contain small portions of metallic iron in which both 
nickel and cobalt were also present; and hence the 
scepticism which some good observers had previously 
entertained as tothe atmospheric origin of the imbedded 
Under the present 
state of the evidence it is therefore impossible to ar- 
rive at any final decision respecting the origin of this 


| singular mineral mass; nor, indeed, until Dr. Percy 


has completed the analysis of the three fragments and 
the different substances of which each fragment 1s 


| made up, have we the evidence before us to « ntitle us 
| toform any positive opinion on the matter. But, asSir 


R. Murchison very justly remarks, should the results 
of the analysis lead to the inevitable conclusion that 
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the composition of this body is different from that of | twenty-four to forty-eight hours, it will have assumed [ proved successful, although necessarily as 


well-authenticated aérolites, and is similar to that of | 
undoubted iron-slags, it will be requisite to review | 
our judgment of the the meteoric origin hitherto as- | 
signed to some of those crystalline iron masses which, | 
though not seen to fall, have, from their containing | 
nickel, cobalt, and other elements, been ascribed to | 
sources beyond the earth’s limits. 

! 

| 


PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY. 
MoLecuLaR STRUCTURE. | 

Tue DevirriFICcATION OF GLASs.—When glass is | 
permitted to cool very slowly, having been kept in a 
state of fusion for a lengthened period, or is allowed | 
to remain in a soft and and ductile state for many | 
hours, it loses its transparency and becomes nearly | 
opaque, being converted into the substance long known 
as’ Reaumur’s Porcelain. When the unused residuum 
of a pot of glass in one of our large glass-houses, | 
especially those where common window (crown-glass) | 
and plate glass are made, is, for the purpose of shift- 
ing the pot, on account of cracks, wear, or any other 
cause, allowed to cool slowly and undisturbed, the 
surface of the glass becomes cloudy and opaque, 
whilst it is studded beneath this opaque crust with 
beautiful crystalline granulations like snow-crystals, | 
radiating from one common centre; which radiating 
crystals, in opaque spherical masses, are frequently 
seen suspended in the still transparent mass of glass, 
furnishing us with beautiful specimens, which show 
us how crystalline arrangement may supervene in 
softened mineral masses by the prolonged action of 
heat, repose, and the liquid or semi-liquid condition 
of mineral substances. 

Reaumur, in the first half of the last century, de- | 
voted much attention and research to this devitrifi- 
cation of glass, for the purpose of replacing the fine 
porcelain, then very costly and rare, by a material 
capable of more general production; but the improve- 
ments in pottery, the time required to effect this 
devitrification, and the distortion of the vessels which 
occurred during the prolonged softening to which they 
were subjected, prevented any extensive application 
of this discovery in the arts. Reaumur’s process was 
the simple one of embedding the glass vessels to be 
devitrified in a mixture of sand and calcined gypsum, 
placed in seggars, and exposing them to a strong and 
long-continued heat. On cooling the furnace and | 
opening the seggars, the glass vessels were found to 
be converted into a substance resembling beautiful 
white porcelain. As an industrial process, it has 
hitherto proved a failure; but, for one purpose—that 
of the production of plates of considerable size, capable 
of being smothed and polished, and yet resembling, in 
many properties, tine porcelain—this process seems | 
peculiarly fitted, especially as it is next to impossible, 
a ee, to procure large plates of porce- | 
ain with plane surfaces. 

This subject has by no means been studied with 
the attention it everyway deserves, both as a question 
of pure science involving many conditions necessarily 
present in the formation of minerals, and also as in- 
volving questions of grave importance to two of the 
most valuable of the industrial arts, the fabrication of 
porcelain and of glass. Dumas, the most distinguished 
of our living chemists, subjected the crystalline 
nodules occurring in long-molten glass to a compara- 
tive analysis with the transparent glass in which they 
were imbedded, with the result that the crystalline 
nodules were definite in composition, whilst the trans- | 
parent glass was an indefinite compound; and from 
these facts he drew the apparently indisputable de- 
duction that devitrification was due to the crystal- | 
lisation of a definite compound silicate from the 
mixed silicates oceurring in the fused glass—which 
definite silicate is infusible at the actual temperature | 
at which devitrification takes place; this relative 
infusibility being due either to the volatilisation of 
the alkali in the fused glass, or more probably to | 
the separation and consequent arrangement of the 
fused material into the detinite and crystallised sili- 
cate, richer in silica and less fusible, and the surround- 
ing more fusible glass, which is richer in alkali than 
the devitrified masses. Berzelius, on the contrary, 
second to none of the illustrious dead, thought de- | 
vitrified glass was nothing more than crystallised 
glass, and not necessarily a definite chemical com- 
pound—a view adopted by most glass-makers, and | 
espoused by M. Pelouze, who affirms that devitrifi- 
cation effects no alteration in the nature of the 
glass, nor in the proportions of the substances of 
which it is composed ; and also, in opposition to M. | 
Dumas, that the crystalline nodules do not differ in 
composition from the surrounding transparent glass 
in which they occur. We must observe upon this 
that the difficulty of detaching the surrounding 
transparent glass from the acicnlar crystals renders 
an exact analysis of these crystals impossible. The 
fact that glass does not lose weight during the process 
of devitritication, shows us that the loss of alkali is 
not necessarily a condition of devitrification; but it 
has no bearing on the question of the segregation of 
a less from a more fusible compound, any more than 
the melting of devitrified glass restoring it to its 
pristine transparent state affects the question at 
issue, 

The best mode of devitrifying glass is to expose a 
sheet of ordinary window (crown) glass to a heat 
sufficient to soften it; ‘th 


| exists in separate crystals. 


an aspect exactly resembling porcelain. If broken, 
however, instead of a vitrified conchoidal fracture, 
similar to that presented by true porcelain, it will be 
found to exhibit a fibrous structure, the fibres usually 


meeting in the centre of the plate of glass—having | 


sprung from each of the surfaces, and penetrated, as 
it were, both sides of the plate till they meet in the 
centre, being, of course, perpendicular to the surfaces 
of the sheet of glass. This is the usual aspect of 


devitrified glass; but it at times assumes a form which, | 


on fracture, resembles white marble in structure, 
whilst, at other times, the fracture is similar to that 
of white enamel—this last change being probably 
due to an increased heat in the furnace, and conse- 
quent incipient fusion of the fibrous glass. 

All descriptions of glass are subject to this change 


| but especially the English crown and plate glasses, | 


which consist of the mixed silicates of lime and soda, 


| forming, for the most part, almost chemically exact,, 


tersilicates of these bases, instead of the more imper- 
fect combinations met with in Bohemian, flint, and 


other descriptions of glass; indeed, in the large glass | 
| manufactories of this kingdom, where crown and the 


varieties of plate glass are made, great and successful 
pains are taken in mixing the sand and salts of lime 
and soda of which the glass is formed, so as to produce 
a true chemical compound of one atom of the base to 


| three of silica, and usually with the closest approxi- | 
| mation to exactness, as is proved on subsequent 


analysis of the glass produced. Devitrification is 


accelerated by the addition of refractory matters, such | 


as sand, &c., to the fused glass. 
Wethus find that the nearer glass approaches to a de- 
finite chemical compound throughout its mass the more 


readily devitrification ensues, and also that a softened | 
condition of the vitreous material is essential to bring | 
about this change; whilst it is evident that analysis | 
does sometimes indicate a different composition in the | 


crystalline nodules and the yet transparent glass in 
which they may be produced. The views entertained 
by M. Dumas are really not opposed to those advo- 


| cated by Berzelius and espoused by M. Pelouze; each | 
party regards the phenomenon of devitrification as a | 
| true crystallisation—the difference between them being 
that the former considers a mass of devitrified glass | 
as consisting of a mixture of various distinct and | 
definite silicates, the less fusible of which separate | 
| first; whilst the latter view it as simply a fibrous and 
| crystalline structure, assumed by a homogeneous but 


not chemically definite compound. M. Dumas very 
ingeniously compares plates of devitrified glass, where 
radiated crystallisation has not taken place, to a mix- 
ture of several fatty acids which, when fused, 
form a homogeneous liquid, and on cooling pro- 
duce a fibrous mass, in which, although the eye 
can detect no dissimilarity, each acid, nevertheless, 
The evidence respecting 
the definite nature of the groups of acicular crystals 
radiating from a common centre, met with in masses 
of slowly cooled glass, is to my mind convincing ; 
and consequently that, under such circumstances, 
glass in devitrifying does separate into distinct and 
definite silicates differing in composition, unless it so 
happen that the whole mass of glass is already a defi- 


| nite compound, when, of course, more than one 
crystallised compound is both unnecessary and un- | 


likely to be produced. This may also be the case 
where the simple fibrous structure perpendicular to 
the surface is produced by exposing the glass plates to 


| prolonged softening; but I am inclined to hold that 
| this is due simply to an alteration of molecular struc- | 


ture under given conditions of time and tempera- 


| ture—an alteration precisely resembling that which | 
obtains with “barley-sugar” by keeping, especially | 


with free access of air, when it changes from a trans- 
parent vitreous mass into an opaque substance of a 
crystalline structure, capable, like the devitrified glass 


plate, by re-melting, of again assuming the transparent | 


vitreous condition. 


APPLIED CHEMISTRY. 


AtumintumM.—This metal has lately been the sub- | 
ject of much inquiry, consequent upon a lecture de- | v bee y 
| awaits only the inquiry as to the unit to be adopted— 


livered at the Polytechnic Institution by Mr. Pepper, 
apropos to a bar of Aluminium formed by M. St. 
Clair Deville, in the new Laboratory recently founded 
by Louis Napoleon for metallurgic research especially 
in connection with the economical productions of this 


metal, which promises to be so serviceable to man- | 
| kind. 


The newspaper paragraphs on this subject do 


not contain more absurdities than are usually to be | 


met with when scientific matters are the staple of 
their discourse, nor any further information than 


we have already laid before the readers of this | 
' a diver was sent down, and came immediately upon 


journal (Crrric, April 1st 1854 and March 15th ult.), 
excepting the glance some have bestowed on the la- 
bours of Dr. Perey, of the Government School of 
Mines, to procure this metal from a mineral called 
Cryolite, a fluoride of aluminium and sodium, and 
which, strikingly enough, contemporaneously with 


these efforts to procure Aluminium in a metallic | 


state for commercial has lately been 
found in considerable quantities, rare as it has 
hitherto been. 

It would appear on sound chemical grounds that 
Cryolite is especially adapted for a ready source of 
this valuable metal; and the efforts of Dr. Percy to 


purposes, 


when, at the expiration of | procure aluminium from this mineral have already 


| further practical step. 


yet not to 
the extent of M. St. Clair’s success, nor to the devising 
of a manufacturing process to obtain the metal in 
quantity. We have but to look back on the history 
of Platinum, how step by step the genius of Woollaston 
and his fellow-labourers overcame the difficulties pre- 
sented in the manufacture of this metal, without 
which neither the knowledge nor the luxuries and 
comforts of the civilised world could have risen to their 
present standard. <A similar course and like benetits, 
it would now seem, may safely be predicted of 
Aluminium. HERMEs. 








THE FORTNIGHT. 
Tue theory of gravitation, the proud monument of 
the genius of Newton, has lately been called in ques- 
tion, as not affording a satisfactory solution of all the 
phenomena of the earth; such, for instance, as the 
ascent of the flame of combustion and of other bodies 
| the result of the action of heat. This theory, pro- 
pounded by Mr. Forfar, is based upon the antago- 
nistic principles of heat and cold. ‘ That cold is a 
principle and heat a power—the one the positive, the 
other the negative element of electricity.” The effect 
| of solar heat causing decomposition, forcing the par- 
ticles upwards in vertical lines, and the contact of 
these particles with the cold of stellar space producing 
a reaction downwards, cannot be accounted for by 
| gravitation. This new philosophy may be called the 
philosophy of antagonism—that is, of the calorific 
and frigorific principles, and is certainly worthy the 
anxious and deep consideration of the scientific world. 

It has been stated in the House of Commons that 
no less than 974 inventions of warlike implements 
had been laid before the select committee of the 
Ordnance, of which 696 had been rejected. Among 
those lately tested are Captain Disney’s shell, which 
contains a bursting charge of powder in a metal 
| evlinder, the rest of the space being filled with a 
| highly combustible fluid, which ignites on exposure 
to air (by using another chemical fluid, blind- 
ness for several hours would be inflicted upon all 
troops coming within a quarter of a mile of its opera- 
tion); and Prince’s breech-loading rifle, which has 
been tried at from 200 to 800 yards, and is found to 
possess greater accuracy and range than the present 
| Minié, and is capable of being discharged three times 

as often. 
A small bar of aluminium, about six inches in 
length, was exhibited on Saturday, the 4th inst., at 
the Polytechnic Institution. It is curious to notice 
how in Nature’s laboratory the same basis, alumina, 
| acted upon by different chemical compounds, pro- 
| duces some of the most valuable of the precious 

metals. On the same occasion some beautiful speci- 

mens of ruby, sapphire, and topaz, from Messrs. Hunt 
' and Roskell’s, were shown in contrast to the metal, 
| which, when exposed to the light of the oxy-hydro- 
| gen microscope, produced a dazzling brillianey; while 
| the metal was comparatively of but small value. 
| These stones, consisting of one large ruby and two 
smaller ones, three sapphires, and a topaz, were esti- 
mated at about 50007. 

M. Duplat, a French chemist, has succeeded in 
utilising the acorn, by extracting from it both oil and 
alcohol—half a pound of oil, and five pounds of alco- 
hol, applicable to all chemical purposes, having been 
produced from a hundred pounds weight of acorns. 

Mr. Minasi, in an able paper, has reviewed all the 
proposals relative to decimal coinage. In this country 
the subject was originally taken up in 1814. A first 
step towards its adoption was made by substituting 
in 1816, the present sovereign for the old guinea. In 
1858 a Royal Commission of inquiry was appointed, 
which published a report in 1841, recommending the 
decimal system. Another commission was appointed 
in 1843, which, after a lapse of ten years, also gave its 
adhesion to the principle. In the mean while, in 
1847, the issue of the florin or 10th of a pound was a 
In 1853 another commission 
reported in express terms in favour of decimal coin- 
age. It has now been sanctioned by Parliament, and 





no easy matter, from the conflicting elements which 
surround the question. The decimal system has been 
adopted by twenty-eight countries, including France, 


| Belgium, Holland, Russia, and the United States. 


A very curious fact is stated relative to the steamer 
Pasha, which was sunk in the Malacca Straits, 
with a large amount of treasure on board. The dis- 
covery of its locality was made by the magnet of a 


| passing vessel being affected by the iron hull of the 


steamer, although in from 23 to 26 fathoms of water: 


the sunken vessel. 

One of the incidental results of the American 
Expedfition to Japan has been the discovery that the 
Zodiadal light is a belt extending round the earth 
after the manner of Saturn’s ring. ‘ 

Thel|following statistical facts relative to casualties 
in battles and sieges claim attention under the present 
circumstances. At Talavera, 27 officers and 643 men 
were killed, and 171 officers and 3235 men wounded. 
At Albuera, 32 officers and 850 men were killed, and 
165 officers and 2567 men wounded. At Salamanca, 
28 officers and 360 men were killed, 178 officers and 
2636 men wounded. At Vittoria, 22 officers and 47! 
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men were killed, 167 officers and 2540 men wounded. 
At Alma, 25 officers and 344 men were killed, 81 
oficers and 1540 men wounded. At Inkerman, 43 
officers and 594 men were killed, and 101 officers and 
1304 men wounded. At the Siege of Badajoz, from 
March 18th to April, 6th, 1812, 58 officers and 700 
men were killed, 241 officers and 2600 men wounded. 
At St. Sebastian, from July 7th to September 8th, 1813, 
47 officers and 641 men were killed, 103 officers and 
1442 men wounded. At Sebastopol, from October 13th, 
1854, to June 18th last, 64 officers and 887 men were 
killed, 207 officers and 3771 men wounded. 

Cast steel has been employed in the manufacture 
of cannon, its greater durability pointing to its ad- 
yantageous use in warfare. Bells also have now been 
cast from steel, which are said to possess all the pro- 
perties of bell-metal, with the recommendation of 
being very much cheaper. One weighing about one 
hundred weight has been presented to St. Jude’s 
Church, Moorfields. 

There are already about 3500 miles of electric tele- 
graph laid down in our possessions in India. The 
Turkish Government has granted an exclusive con- 
cession for a submarine telegraph from the Dardanelles 
to Alexandria. A proposal ison foot for an extension 
from thence by Suez and Aden to Kurrachee, where 
it would connect with the lines already in operation in 
India. From the Dardanelles to Kurrachee the dis- 
tance is 4000 miles, and 850,0002. has been estimated 


intelligence will thus be established between this 
country and her Eastern possessions, which may be 
productive of great results. r 
Professor Faraday having called attention to the 
filthy state of the Thames, chemists have busied 
themselves with analyses in order to enlighten the 





| 
| 
} 
| 


‘ . ; | 
ence of the Human Instinct in the Prevention and | 


Cure of Disease, chiefly in reference to Diet.” The 
author undertakes to show that the rules of diet 
generally laid down, even on professional authority, 
are arbitrary and unscientific, and generally erroneous; 


and that nature has provided, both for the sick and | 
the healthy, an instinctive longing for what is most | 
proper, both in kind and quantity, which will very | 


rarely lead astray. The paper is worthy of study ; 
for, if this doctrine be true, here is indeed emancipa- 
tion to the dyspeptic on a large scale. The next 
aper is a short essay by a clergyman (the brother of 
ord Lyttleton), “On the Practical Teaching of 
Sanitary Science in National and Day Schools.” 
This is also original and important, and reflects great 
credit on its hon. and rev. author, who justly re- 
marks that, however excellent our legislation may 


be, “so long as the poor are wnwilling to obey | 


sanitary laws, we shall be but like Sisyphus, 
constantly rolling stones to the tops of hills, 
which will immediately roll down again.” 
a hint from a respected quarter, which we trust will 
have effect. 
time spent in teaching poor children geography, 
history, and other matters comparatively remote from 
their concerns; whilst of the geography of the do- 
mestic habitation, the drainage, the ventilation, and 
other arrangements essential to health and often to 


| life, they are allowed to remain utterly ignorant. The 
as the cost of the whole, including the submarine | next is a paper by Dr. Gibbon a subject both curious 
portion to Alexandria. A most important link of | and novel; it is “‘on the Epidemic of Small-pox in 


public as to the actual condition of the water brought | 


tothem for drinking and other purposes. The cata- 
logue of living insects found in it besides dead and 
deeaying organic matter can scarcely be read without 
causing a shudder of revulsion. Mr. Dover exhibits 
his process for purifying at the Polytechnic, which is 
by mixing hydrocloloric acid and a small quantity of 
protosulphate of iron, and afterwards passing the 
water through gypsum, charcoal, and clay. 


If the | 


science of ancient days could overcome all difficulties, | 


and pour into the great cities streams of wholesome 
and pure water much preferable to any artificial 
system of purifying a filthy compound, modern seience 
can surely find no obstacle in procuring for this great 
city an abundant supply of the first necessary of life. 
If the Government will not of itself set to work to 
remedy this enormous evil, the pressure from without 
must be applied to obtain for the public its own wants. 
An example has already been set by our neighbours 
and allies. A gigantic aqueduct has already been 
projected to supply Paris with fresh spring-water, 
which is to conduct the water from the Mayne valley 
between Chalons and Epernay. Itis to furnish daily 
21,600,000 gallons to a height of 250 feet. y 

The introductin of the Indian silkworm (Bombyx 
Cynthia) into Europewas attempted last vearat Malta, 
and for a time the experiment was considered to have 
sueceeded—up to December last the insects having 
continued healthy. In January of this year, however, 
they began to die off, although every reasonable sug- 
gestion was tried to save them, but without success. 
From this it is inferred that the climate of Malta will 
not suit them. 





POPULAR MEDICINE. 


THE NEWS AND GOSSIP OF THE MEDICAL 
WORLD. 
I. New Books. 
Tue second number of the Journal of Public Health 
has just made its appearance ; 
up the high character of the journal, but is much im- 
proved in getting up, as well as increased in bulk. 


and it not only keeps | 


| 


| 


A} 


short notice of its contents will interest most of our | 


readers, The volume opens with a few “ Editorial 
Notes” on “Extramural Interments” and on “the 
Practical Application of Charcoal to Burial Purposes ; 
on “National Education the 
Health;” and on “the Sanitary Labours of the late 
lamented Dr. Hector Gavin.” "On all these themes 
Dr. Richardson writes in his usual forcible, earnest, 
clear, and condensed style. There is a novelty and 
freshness in everv page—no laborious verbosity, as if 
the page were difficult to fill. 
munications” which follow are not less novel or 


» | 


Basis of National | 


The “ Original Com- | 


Quebec, supposed to depend upon the opening of an 
intramural small-pox cemetery 214 years old.” This 
short but well-written paper reopens a question agitated 
during the raging of the cholera in St. James’s parish 
last year, as to the period of time during which 
a soil saturated with the remains of the victims of an 
epidemic might, upon being exposed to the air, or by 
its impurities being transmitted by percolation to a 
spring connected with a pump, re-establish the original 
epidemic in the neighbourhood. In these days of 
digging and deep draining this question becomes one 
of great moment. If by draining our own habita- 
tions we promote the resurrection of the germs of a 
pestilence which has slept for ages interred and in- 
nocuous, it is time we learned some better mode of 
drainage. Apropos of this question, the first review 
in this volume is a critique of various pamphlets and 
papers on “ Water-Supply in relation to Health and 
Disease.” A large portion of this article is taken up 
in the examination of Dr. Snow's well-known theory 
of the propagation of cholera. The remaining por- 
tion of the volume contains important matter, but 
perhaps of minor interest. 

The Physician for all; his Philosophy, his Expe- 
rience, and his Mission. By John Spurgin, M.D., 
F.R.C.P., Senior Physician to the Foundling Hos- 
pital, &e. &e. p. 226. (London: Whittaker and Co.) 
The somewhat quaint title of this volume reminds us 
of a work written some two hundred years ago by 
the celebrated George Herbert, entitled ‘“ A Priest of 
the Temple; or, the Country Parson.” 
is described in all his endowments and relations, 
afflictions and enjoyments, but chiefly in his duties. 


Izaak Walton, his biographer, tells us that this little | 


book was written by Herbert at the outset of his 
clerical duties, as amodel on which he resolved to mould 
his future life, the work not having been published 
till after his death. The volume before us presents 
the medical world with a sketch of what the physician 
ought to be; and there cannot be a more appropriate 
present to a young man just entering on the arduous 
and responsible duties of medical practice than 
this well-written work. The medical hints 


perience and diligent study. There is nothing 
of the routine of the man who is too idle or 
too weak-headed to think for himself. On the con- 
trary, there is great originality, as well as earnest 
argument, in almost every section. Take the fol- 
lowing example. In speaking on the important 
subject of diet, Dr. Spurgin says: “I cannot omit 
this opportunity of animadverting upon the absurd 
lengths to which some physicians have gone in their 
dietary regulations, as founded upon their views of 
the mucous membrane of the stomach, regarding this 
membrane as endowed with a delicacy of sense even 
surpassing that of the coats of the eye. They seem, 
indeed, to derive their ideas of its functions from 
what is manifested in its morbid, rather than in its 
healthy conditions. For in a healthy condition the 
stomach will endure strange mixtures of food, both 


| dry and liquid, hot and cold, stimulant and sedative, 


interesting. A memorial to Lord Panmure “ On the | 


Construction and Sanitary Arrangements of Barracks 
and Hospitals ” takes the lead, and cannot be said to 
be either uncalled for or jéjune. It is signed by seven- 
teen of the most distinguished men whose names will 
§0 down to posterity as sanitary reformers; and 
it was presented to his Lordship by seven of 
them who had the honour of an audience. The 
Practical suggestions of this important document are 
founded upon those settled and admitted scientific 
Principles, a regard to which makes all the difference 
between a hospital, properly so called, and a pest- 
house. The next communication takes very different 
Stound. It is a paper by Mr. Hunt (an active mem- 
ber of the Epidemiological Society) “On the influ- 


acrid and harmless, cooked and raw, at the same 
meal, and even digest the compound better than it 
would any one of the articles taken singly.” Who 
has not been told by his physician, quasi ex cathedra, 
that it is always best to dine off one dish? We re- 


This is | 


quirements of the blood and body, from the richer 
stores with which itself is recruited.” (p. 34.) 

We should not do justice to Dr. Spurgin if we 
concluded this short notice of his work without ad- 
| verting to and eulogising the high tone of morality 
and benevolence with which it is adorned. It can- 
not be denied that the weekly medical press has for 
many years had a demoralising influence on the 
younger members of the profession ; and the tone of 
some of the leading articles, especially in former 
| years, tended to confirm the public opinion that 
| medical men are pretty generally infidels. Dr. 
| Spurgin’s work will have its influence in dissipating 
| this prejudice. ‘“ Pure and undefiled religion,” says 
“the Physician for all,” “can alone rectify the 
springs of human action, by exalting them to un- 
selfish ends and making them subservient to another's 
good as much as to their own.” 











ART AND ARTISTS. 


We have often wondered to observe the | 


ART UNION EXHIBITION. 


The parson | 


and | 
disquisitions, spread over a wide field of obser- | 
| vation, are evidently the result of mature ex- 


joice that one physician, at least, has had the sense to | 


discern and the courage to expose the egregious folly 
of this precept. ‘* The stomach,” adds the author, 
‘is a social as well as a sympathising organ. It 
likes several associates as its guests at the same feast, 
and—here is the great physiological trnth which has 
been almost buried for two centuries—it works more 
successfully when expending its assimilating powers 
upm a variety of ingredients. It performs a more 


exalted service when ministering to the many re- | was inaugurated at Manchester. 


Tis Society exhibits the selections of its prize- 
holders at the Gallery in Suffolk-street. Of 187 
pictures chosen, 41 are from the Royal Academy, 45 
from the Society of British Artists, 55 from the 
National Institution, 16 from the British Institution, 
16 from the Water-Colour Society, 13 from the 
New Water-Colour Society, 1 from an exhibition not 
named. Mr. Sant’s ‘ Fortune-teller,” exhibited at 
the Royal Academy, has been chosen by the 2507. 
prize-holder, and the same sum has been paid by the 
holder of the 2007. prize for a sentimental picture, not 
without merit in its way, by Mr. J. Brooks, of a land- 
lord distraining for rent upon a widow with a splendid 
family of children, and entitled “ Relenting.” Sidney 
Percy’s admirable “ Autumn in the Highlands” has 
— chosen by the fortunate and judicious drawer of 
1502. 

‘* Haymaking,” by J. E. Hicks, one of the gems of 
the R.A. Exhibition, has been bought for forty guineas 
by a prize-holder of 15/.; and Mr. H. Warren’s 
“Ye ha tell’t me that afore, Jenny,” for 1057. by a 
prize-holder of 602. Instances of the converse of this, 
where a picture has been bought of less nominal value 
than the prize held, are rare, and it is pretty clear 
that, in the far greater number of cases, the choice 
has been dictated rather by the coincidence of the price 
asked with the prize drawn, than by any other motive. 
Mr. H. J. Boddington is, as usual, popular; Mr. 
Witherington’s “‘ Watercress Gatherer,” and “ Betch- 
worth Park,” are both here, and Mr. Hurlstone’s 
“ Dante begging his bread.” 
| Other noticeable pictures are, ‘ Evening,” by 

H. B. Willis. ‘“ Lalla Rookh,” (by F. Wyburd, re- 
| markably neat and finished in execution; ‘‘ Simon 
the Cellarer,” by C. Rossiter; ‘‘ Floy Dombey help- 
ing little Paul with his Lessons,” by Alfred B. Clay ; 
J. Stanfield’s “‘Sonning on the Thames, Berkshire,” 
C. Davidson’s ‘Pevensey Castle;” J. Gilbert’s 
“ Alchemist ;” W. Bennett’s “ Belted Will’s Tower,” 
and ‘* Windsor Forest.” 

The engraving of “‘ Harvest in the Highlands,” 
from a painting, the joint production of Sir Edwin 
Landseer and Sir A. W. Callcott, which is intended 
for distribution among the subscribers of next year, 
is no improvement upon its predecessors. Whatever 
the excellences of the original, they are evaporated in 
the engraving process. 


, 





TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 
In the House of Commons, Mr. Wilson said, in 
answer to Mr. Locke, that Sir Charles Eastlake had 
been appointed director of the Royal Academy by the 
Earl of Aberdeen, and that appointment had since 
been confirmed by the present Government. A re- 
presentation on the neglect of Art and Science in 
England has been sent home from the English jurors 
in Paris. A remarkable discovery in photography 
wts announced at a recent meeting of the Societe 
Francaise de Photographie, to the effect that Mr. 
Testud de Beauregard has succeeded in obtaining 
coloured photographs by the agency of light.——The 
French Exhibition in Pall Mall, now containing the 
great picture of the “ Horse Fair,” will remain open 
all thiough August.——The University of Konigs- 
berg intends to erect a monument to the philosopher 
Kant, once the great ornament of that institution. 
It is to be a statue in bronze, and will be placed on 
the daily promenade of the great man, which, after 
him, has been called “der Philosophensteig ” (the 
Philosopher's Path).——The whole of the paintings 
and statues exhibited in the British Department of 
the Paris Exhibition are labelled with the name of 
the artist and the subject of the work, both in French 
and English.——The Junior United Service Club has 
received a copy of Winterhalter’s picture of the Em- 
peror Napoleon III. It is full length and life size. 
— —A monument is to be raised over the remains of 
Camoéns, the Portuguese Poet, who perished in a 
hospital, in 1595. ——Twelve drawings by Turner, 
representing the Harbours of England, are in Mr. 
Ruskin’s hand for critical elucidation. —— On 
Thursday before last, the bronze statue of Dalton 
t The statue is of 
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bronze, and executed by Mr. William Theed, R.A. 
Tt has been placed on an angle pedestal in the parapet 
wall separating the public esplanade from the grounds 
ofthe infirmary. The cost of the monument in the 
Ardwick: cemetery was 1257; about 41374 were 
appropriated to the Dalton Scholarships and Prize; 
and the bronze statue has cost about 9002 The 
statue is about three feet larger than the marble one 


by Chantrey in the Royal Institution. —At the | 
qjuarterly meeting of the Colchester town council, the | 
town-clerk said it would be remembered that Mr. | 
Round having executed the grant of the Castle chapel | 


for the purposes of the Vint Bronzes, and the mayor 
having affixed the seal thereto, a copy of the same 
was forwarded to the solicitors to Mr. Vint’s executors, 
with a demand of the bronzes. He had afterwards a 
personal interview with the solicitors, and subse- 
quently received a letter from them, which he read, 
{t contained a copy of a notice, dated July 7, 1855, 
given by the solicitors, Messrs. Young and Jackson, 
to the trustees of the British Museum, to the effect 
that the executors should comply with the demand of 
the corporation of Colchester, unless steps were taken 
eon behalf of the British Museum to restrain them 
from so doing within a month from that date. He 
<the town clerk) had not heard that the trustees had 
taken any steps in the matter, so that he had every 
reasm to believe that before long the borough of Col- 
chester would be in possession of the valuable bequest 
at much less expense than he contemplated. 


famous minister of George the Second, was placed 
upon its pedestal in the long corridor leading from 
Westininster-hall to the entrances of the Houses of 
Lords and Commons. 


sion of boldness characteristic of the man. Te is in 


On | 
Saturday week a marble statue of Walpole, the once | 


The work is from the chisel of | 
Mr. John Bell, and represents the fat, burly, person of 
Walpole, in the court costume of his age, addressing | 
the House of Commons, with one hand thrust into | 
his bosom, and in an attitude, and with an expres- | 


to name ten in Trafalgar-square (including three 
curators), and six at Marlborough-house (including 
two curators). My Lords have requested the follow- 
ing noblemen and gentlemen to continue to act as 
trustees under the new system, viz.:—the Earls of 
Ripon and Aberdeen, the Marquis of Lansdowne, Mr. 
| Samuel Rogers, the Duke of Sutherland, the Earl of 
| Ellesmere, Lord Monteagle, Sir James Graham, Lord 
Overstone, Lord Ashburton, Mr. W. Russell, and Mr. 
Thomas Baring. Sir Charles Eastlake has accepted 
the office of director; Mr. Wornam has been appointed 
keeper and secretary, and Mr. Otto Miindler travelling 
agent. 





MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC CHIT-CHAT. 
Mr. and Mrs. Howard Paul (formerly Miss 
Featherstone) are performing in Dublin with marked 
success. ‘They have produced a new version in 
rhyme of the old fairy tale ‘ Cinderella,” which 
is having quite a run; Mr. Howard Paul imper- 
sonating the Prince, and his wife the heroine, 
Cinderella. Mr. Belton, of the Princess’s Theatre, 
| and more recently of Drury Lane, is about to depart 
| for America, having accepted a permanent engage- 
| ment with Mr. Barry, of the Boston Theatre. ——The 
receipts of the theatres and other places of public 
amusement in Paris considerably diminished during 
the last month. The amount received was 1,180,249fr. 
34c., being 129,057fr. 95c. less than in the month of 
| June.——A new series of historical tableaux, of a 





very attractive and superior kind, has been open at | 


the Porte St. Martin Theatre in Paris. The subject 
is Paris itself, the stury of which city, from the earliest 
times, is rendered to the eye pictorially in thirty repre- 
sentations. 





Striking contrast to “the learned Selden,” immedi- | 


ately on his right, and to the pensive attitude of the | 


gentle Falkland, here his vis-a-vis. This statue 
makes the seventh of the series of ten destined to 
adorn that part of the New Palace of Westminster. 
Thosealready erected are Lords Clarendon and Somers, 


Selden, by Mr. J. H. Foley, A.R.A.; 
Justice Mansfield (very recently put up), by Baily; 
and Lord Falkland and Sir Robert Walpole, by Mr. 
John Bell. The copy of a Treasury minute, issued 
on the the 27th of March-last, and referred to in the 
House of Commons on Monday night, was issued 
yesterday. My Lords, having before them the report 
of the select committee of the House of Commons on 
the National Gallery, and having duly considered 
its recommendations, lay down certain rules and 
regulations for the tuture management of the gallery, 
with the object not only to meet the existing require- 
ments of the gallery, but to promote the development 
of the institution and to make it more worthy of the 
country and the advanced position of art. My Lords 
are not prepared to abolish entirely the system of 
trustees; they propose to continue the present board 
of trustees (excepting the ox-officio members), if the 
members thereof will continue to act, and to limit the 
namber to six. My Lords then propose to appoint a 
“ Director” of the National Gallery, with a salary of 
10002. per annum for five years, re-eligible, but liable 
at any time to be dismissed by the Treasury. Sir C. 
Eastlake has been appointed the first director. The 
conjoint duties of the trustees and the director 
are then precisely defined. The chief duties of the 
director will consist in the purchase or recommen- 
dation for purchase, of pictures for the National 
Gallery, and the arrangement, description, and con- 
servation of the collection. One of his most 
important duties will be to compile a correct 
history of every picture in the collection, in- 
cluding its repairs, and describing its present 
condition. As a general rale, my Lords opine 
that pictures should be selected at sales abroad, and 
that preference should be awarded to “ good speci- 
mens of the Italian schools,” including the works of 
the earlier masters. In the estimate for the gallery, 


my Lords will annually insert a sum expressly for | 
the purchase of pictures, to be expended or to accu- | 


mulate, as may be thought proper. For the present, 


no loan or temporary deposit of pictures in the gal- | 


lery will be permitted; and the sanction of my Lords 
must be obtained before any picture can be lent or 
removed. A “travelling agent” will be appointed, 
With 3002. a year salary, to visit private collections 
abroad and report sales, 
the director will be. the “keeper and secretary” (the 


the former office having been rejected), with a salary 
of 7501. a year. This officer will reside in the build- 
ing, and will be required to discharge most important 
and onerous duties, including, above all, the compi- 
lation of a catalogue raisonné of the masters (as re- 
commended in the appendix to the report of the 
committee), under the supervision of the director, 
to whom he will be in all things subordinate. 
His other duties will be to attend meetings of the 
board, draw up the minutes, and conduct the corre- 
spondence. No special accountant will be appointed, 
but an experienced Treasury officer will do the duty. 
As regards the “attendants,” my Lords are pleased 


| us Bolingbroke.” 
by Mr. W. Calder Marshall, A.R.A.; Hampden and | 
Lord Chief | 


LITERARY NEWS. 


Mr. Disnae i is writing a new novel; the title to be 
Browning has two volumes of 
new poems in the press.——Sir John Bowring is pre- 
paring an account cf his late mission to Stam. It 
will appear under the title of Siam and the Siamese.” 
——wMr. Tennyson’s new work, “ Maud, and other 
Poems,” was published last week by Mr. Moxon, and 
the booksellers subscribed for upwards of 4000 copies ! 
——Mr. Monckton Milnes has in his possession cer- 
tain scraps of paper, backs of letters, &c., on which 
are written, in Boswell’s own hand, various notes of 
conversations with Johnson, which have never yet been 
printed. These notes are to be published. The new 
work by M. Victor Hugo, Les Contemplations, is announ- 
ced to appear very shortly. Miss Agnes Fraser has 
contributed a volume in aid of the Patriot Fund, now 
being raised for the widows and orphans of our Crimean 





heroes. It contains thirteen original drawings, illustra- 
tive of Mme. Schopenhauer’s exquisite little tale “* Poor 
Margaret.”——The Vorthern Examiner, a paper pub- 
lished in Newcastle-upon-Tyne twice a week since the 
abolition of the newspaper stamp, announced to its 
readers on Wednesday, that its price (2d. a copy) 
was not paying its proprietors, and that, from that 
date the charge would be 3d. a copy. The Newcastle 
Courier, as already stated, another of the cheap papers 
published in the town, stopped after a feeble existence 
of four weeks; and itis no breach of confidence to 
state that the circulation of the other two cheap 
papers left, the Newcastle Advertiser and the New- 
castle Messenger (the latter established by the pro- 


prietors of the old Nevcastle Courant, and published | 


three times a-week), is unequal to the cost of their 
production. 

Mr. Thackeray's visit to America, which will take 
place in October is not without an object. The great 


| satirist has prepared a fresh series of lectures, this 


time taking for his subject ‘‘ England under the Reign 
of the Georges,” which he intends to deliver through- 
out the States.——Besides the sum of 500/. given to 





The officer next in rank to | 


| the author of 


} such) have over me is limited. 


Captain M‘Clure for his Arctic services, a further sum 
of 50002 has been voted to his officers and crew, and 
8007. for the erection of a monument to the memory 
of Sir John Franklin and his companions, which will 
be placed in Greenwich Hospital. 


John Herschel has been elected Foreign Corresponding 


| Member of the French Academy of Sciences, the place | 


having beeome vacant by the death of of M. Gauss. 
M. A. Dumas has been appointed by the French 


é p . p | Government to collect all the popular ballad poetry of | 
recommendation of the committee for the abolition of | ) 


the South of France; and he has been fined 100fr. 


by the Paris Tribunal of Correctional Police, for some | 


indecent verses, entitled ‘* Les Villas,” published in his 
journal, the Mousguetaire, on June 18th. M.S. M., 
the verses, was fined in a similar 
amount, but the printer was acquitted. The 
Hon. Mrs. Norton has addressed a letter to the 


| Scotsman, in answer to some criticisms upon her 
| late pamphlet, addressed to 
| have appeared in that journal. 


the Queen, which 

“The power,” she 
writes, “these attacks (and I must expect many 
The person over 
whom they have real power for vexation and heavy 
regret is one who is much sympathised with by those 


Mr. Westmacott | 
| has received a commission for this memorial.——Sir 


| who know him—a‘gentle, kindly young many in dqj. 
cate health, who has the misfortune to be son to the 
warring couple alternately attacked and defended jp 
| the public papers. He is also the one person who has 
power over me, and the effect of personal and crue 
attacks upon me only draws us closer together, and 
daily alienates him more and more from the fierce falg. 
group who think their own vindication depends onslan. 
dering his mother. His letter lies before me, begging me 
to be comforted always, by the conviction that he love 
and reveres me ‘more than thousands of sons jy 
houses where no question was ever raised,’ which dogs 
comfort me always, as he most truly thinks it ought, 
His life began with a blight and a sadness, such a; 
those home quarrels must leave; and those who strike 
at me now only wound him, for I am past the wound. 
ing, and (superstitiously, if you please) convinced 
that Iam a martyr to a particular cause, and tha 
the cause will prosper.” 
At the sale of a Tibcary last week, at Mr. Hodgson’s 
rooms, there were some curious books relating to 
chess. A copy of “The Game and Playe of the 
Chess” (sixty-two leaves), printed by Caxton in 
1474, sold for 60/. 10s. This was purchased by Lord 
Audley, in the year 1826, for 31. 10s. A rare treatise 
on Chess, in Spanish, by Wucena, sold for 21/— 
“ Scaecspel,” by Gheraert Leen, in black letter, 1479, 
sold for 5l. 15s.——The over-worked clerks and 
sorters employed in the General Post-office held a 
meeting on Saturday, fur the purpose of obtaining 
some relief from the inord'nate duty imposed upon 
| them, in consequence of the abolition of the news- 
paper stamp. They are obliged by the new law to 
examine the infinite number of newspapers deposited 
for transmission, and they allege that they have no time 
to discover what papers areentitled to free postal trans- 
mission, from those which are not. It seems from their 
representation that the public generally do not expose 
the stamp, and the consequence of this neglect is, that 
thousand of newspapers posted never reach their 
destination, whilst the officials of the Post-office are 
subjected to additional labour, without any advantage 
to the public.——The Council of the Society of Arts 
are about to visit the Paris Exhibition, accom- 
panied by the associated institutions, now, we be- 
lieve, amounting to nearly 400. The Dowager 
Lady Franklin, has addressed the following letter to 
the Arctic Select Committee :—“ 60, Pall-mall, July 
5. Sir,—I venture to trespass a few minutes upon 
your time and that of the conmnittee over which you 
preside in behalf of the claims of my late husband, 
Sir John Franklin, and his companions, as connected 
with the object you have under discussion. When 
it is remembered that these brave and unfortunate 
men, after years of intense suffering and privation, 
were found dead of starvation upon a spot which they 
could not have reached without having first solved 
that geographical problem which was the object and 
aim of an these painful efforts ; and when it is also 
remembered that they are beyond the reach of their 
country’s rewards, you will not, I think, refuse them 
the acknowledgment that is due to their memory. 
It would ill become me, and it is far, indeed, from 
my wish, to attempt to question the claims of Capt. 
M’Clure to every honour his country may think 
proper to award him. That enterprising officer is not 
the less the discoverer of a north-west passage, or, in 
other words, of one of those links which was 
wanted to connect the main channels of navigation 
already ascertained by previous explorers, because 
the Erebus and Terror, under my husband, had pre- 
viously, though unknown to Capt. M’Clure, discovered 
another and more navigable passage—that passage, in 
fact, which, if ever ships attempt to push their way 
from one ocean to the other, will assuredly be the one 
adopted. And it can never be denied to Captain 
M’Clure that he is the first who has by his own skill, 
and mainly by the timely assistance of the brave men 
who were in search of him, made his individual way 
from one ocean to the other. Such a transit though, 
not the object which has engaged the attention of the 
civilized world for centuries, is a distinction of which 
; any man may well be proud. What I presume to 
| claim for those who can urge nothing for themselves 
is the first discovery of a navigable passage for ships 
in that unknown space which lay between the dis- 
coveries of former navigators, for to such connecting 
| channel has the solution of the geographical problem 
for many years past been reduced. My husband was 
specially warned by his instructions not to seek it in 
the quarter where the Investigator lies, lest impene- 
| trable ice should, as was anticipated, arrest his pro- 
gress, and he found it, in conformity to his instruc- 
tions, by acting on the theoretical convictions which 
Sir John Richardson has shown he deliberately 
entertained. Convinced, Sir, that it must be your 
desire, and that of the hon. members of the committee, 
to do justice to the dead, while you duly and gene- 
rously honour the living, and believing that these two 
objects do not clash, but may be harmoniously com- 
| bined, I have presumed thus to address you. I trust 
you will pardon the widow and the friend this last 
effort in behalf of those who have nobly perished.— 
I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 
| Jane Frankury.—To the Chairman of the Arctic 
| Select Committee.” 
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DRAMA, PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, &c. 


RoraL Irarran Opera.—Close of the season. 

MADEMOISELLE RACHAEL. 

Tue Otymprc Company AT Sap Ler’s WELLS. 
Wrrn one extra performance of L’Etoile du Nord, for 
Mr. Harris’s benefit, on Saturday last, the season at 
the Royal Italian Opera came to an end. Consider- 
ing the difficulties with which he has had to contend, 
thedepression of public porrabe SRE ey upon the war, 
and the sinister prognostications of the overwise, Mr. 
Gye, has issued from his adventure triumphant. His 

romises to the public have been more than fulfilled, 
and the season will be memorable in all future time 
for the production of two operas of first merit upon a 
scale of great magnificence: I refer, of course, to 
Il Trovatore and L’Etotle du Nord. The other operas 
of the season have been Don Giovanni, Fidelio, Il 
Conte Ory, Elisir d’Amore, Les Huguenots, Le Pro- 

héte, I Puritani, Favorita, Lucrezia Borgia, Il Bar- 

fi re, Don’ Pasquale, Ernani, and Otello : two novelties, 
and thirteen operas of the old repertoire. Mademoiselle 
Jenny Ney, a brilliant soprano, from the Royal 
Opera in Dresden, made her first appearance upon 
English boards, and won golden opinions as Leonora 
in the Trovatore; as also did Signor Graziani (a 
barytone of rich quality), as the Count di Luna in 
thesame opera. The list of recognised favourites in- 
dudes Tamberlik, Mario, Lablache, Formes, Tam- 
purini, and Gardoni, Mesdames. Viardot, Grisi and 
Bosio, and Mademoiselle Marai. In the corps du 
lallete we have Cerito, Battalini, and Esper; but 
the only new production of the season in that de- 
partment was the ballet of ‘ Eva.’ 

The state visit of Her Majesty, accompanied by 
her imperial guests, the Emperor and Empress of 
France, was the one great event of the season; the 
appearance of the Miiestro Meyerbeer at the per- 
formance of his own opera was the other. 

Mdemoiselle Rachel has made a short but eventful 
stayin this country, en route for America, where a 
fabulous amount of dollars is awaiting her. Her 
performances of ‘‘ Les Horaces,” ‘‘ Phédre,” “ Adrienne 
Lecouvreur,” and ‘Lady Tartuffe,” drew crowded 
houses to the St. James’s Theatre; so that, in spite of 
even Jewish rapacity, Mr. Mitchell (to whom we 
ought all to be very much obliged for the admirable 
entertainment which he is continually providing for 
us) must have had some golden gleanings. Mlle. 
tachel also went through two acts of Athalie upon 
the Drury Lane stage, for the benefit of the French 
Benevolent Association. ‘Those who were present 
upon the last occasion say that the power of this 
astonishing artist more than rose in proportion with 
the increased limits of the theatre. 

The admirers of Mlle. Rachel deeply regret to see 
her still attended by a troupe so unworthy of her—so 
utterly unable to give her such support as would im- 
part a character of unity to the works represented, 
The man who attempted to play Maurice de Saxe in 
Adrienne Lecouvreur was simply execrable. A coarse, 
vulgar fellow, who would be hissed off any stage in 
Paris upon which he presumed to thrust himself, even 
as a supernumerary. Why should the exigeance of 
Mlle. Rachel force upon us such trash as this? 

Mr. Wigan and his company are keeping holiday 
up at Sadler’s Wells Theatre; but, from what I hear 
(for the journey is somewhat lengthy for this 
weather), success has not followed them to the banks 
of the New River. The Islingtonians will have 
nothing but Shakspere. Why does not Mr. Wigan 
gratify them? What an opportunity for an experi- 
ment which was suggested some time ago. Try the 
Merchant of Venice, with Robson as Shylock. I 
think I should not find the journey too long then. 

Mr. Anderson, the Wizard of-the North, is about 
to give some of his popular entertainments at the 
Lyceum. This is, f Toler, his first appearance 
since his return from America. JACQUES. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE SUN. 
10 THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC, “LONDON LITERARY 
JOURNAL. 

Sir,—Being in conversation, one day, about Mid- 
summer, with the aged clerk of this parish, he re- 
marked to me that a great alteration had taken pies, 
Since his younger days, in the shadow of the church 
belfry, which always, as he averred, formerly, was 
at this season even with the gable end of the church 
at Noon; and was a well-known signal for dinner 
tme among the neighbouring workmen. At the time 
We were talking, it was nearly two o'clock, and the 
shadow had then not arrived at the line formerly in- 
“cated at noon. On my expressing my doubts, he 
called several other elderly persons, who all corrobo- 
tated his statement, and I could no longer suppose he 
Was under any mistake. An old sailor, amongst his 
Mithesses, observed to me, that he had watched the 
“tting of the sun, from the door of his cottage, for 
Upwards of fifty years, at different times, and, as he 
Pointed out to me, it now sets considerably to the 
torth of where it did when he was a boy. A man 
‘sed seventy-six years was present, and asserted that 
had always lived in the same farm, in a deep 


mountain gorge, where, in his youth, the sun never | Have you heard the last Yankee notion? I€ not 
shone for a month or two in the depth of winter; | take it. An American sitting on a very hard seat in 
now, and for several years past, every fine day, about | a railway carriage, said, “ Wal, they tell me these 
Christmas, the sun shines full two hours every day on | here cushions air stuffed with feathers. They may 
that very house. Will some of your scientific readers | have put the feathers in ’em, but darn me if J -don't 
explain the cause of these changes? From the testi- | think they've left the fowls in too !” 
mony, I cannot doubt the fact, strange though it | Tue First Jew Lorp Mayor or Lonpox.—At 
seems. Iam, Sir, yours, &e. the approaching civic elections David Salomans, Esq., 
Glasfryn, August 6. J. W. EL alderman of the ward of Cordwainers, being the 
| senior alderman below the chair, will, according to 
A ’ | pss pee a Court + Serme, be called to fill 
ie Office of chief magistrate for the year commencing 
OBITUARY. the 9th of November. David inne Esq., is of 
Arrenson, M., in Sweden, at an advanced age, the most | the Hebrew persuasion, and will be the first Jew 
admired of the modern poets of that country. Lord Mayor of London. No opposition is anticipated: 
Cooke, Mr. W. B., whost name is so honourably attached to ABSENCE OF Minp.—I heard of a clergyman who 
many of Turner's finest engravings, at Camberwell, on the | went jogging along the road till he came to a turn- 
2nd inst., at the age of seventy-seven. He was the brother | pike. “ What isto pay?” “ Pay, Sir? for what 2” 
of the late George Cooke— that inimitable engraver in the | asked the turnpike man. “ Why, for my horse, to 
same line of art, and the uncle of Mr. E. W. Cooke, A.R.A., | be sure.” “Y, horse, sir! wh hewn? | aE 
whose sea calms and brisk gales have the true maritime ure. ,_ ,0ur horse, sir! what horse? | Here is 
aud Wan lawcelia atageks avid vesial. no horse, sir.” ‘ No horse? God bless me,” said he 
PENHOEN, M. Barchon de, member of the Academy of In- | suddenly, looking down between his legs, “I thought 
scriptions et Belles Lettres of Paris. He wrote works | I was on horseback.” Lord Dudley was one of the 
— = a _— bie le me one = the | most absent men I think I ever met in society. One 
rir ange, a history yerman philosophy, &e. : : te Snare : 
Prtncoy Da. eeeiassh Berwick-on-Tweed, a July 30th, day hs et webs the atrant, gam roeited a erp 
in the fifty-eighth year of his age. He is known by his myself. Dine by ith me to-day ; dine with me, and 
works on various branches of natural history. I will get Sydney Smith to meet you.” I admitted 
| the temptation he held out to me, but said I was en- 
gaged to meet him elsewhere. Another time, on 
meeting me, he put his arm through mine, muttering, 
“T don’t mind walking with him a little way; Vil 
walk with him as far as the end of the street.” As 
we proceeded together, W—— passed. “ That is the 
villain,” exclaimed he, “who helped me yesterday to 
asparagus, and gave me no toast.” He very nearly 
overset my gravity once in the pulpit. He was sitting 
immediately under me, apparently very attentive, 
when suddenly he took up his stick, as if he had been 
in the House of Commons, and tapping on the ground 
with it, cried out in a low but very audible whisper, 
‘hear, hear, hear!”—Sydney Smith. 
ConTaGion.—Our readers have all heard of the 
Caledonian cremona, an instrument upon which no 
one plays, except in the way of witticism, for by a 
“transmutation of species” not clearly made out this 
fiddle is developed from a parasitic animal, known to 
naturalists as the Acarus, and only so developed when 
a favourable nidus presents itself. In the last number 
of the Annales des Sciences Nuturelles there is a paper 
of great interest by M. Bourguignon, detailing his 
experiments and observations on the contagion of 
this cuticular disturbance, which is named to ears 
polite only under a musical periphrasis. He took 
some of these Acari from a diseased horse, and tried 
in vain to innoculate himself therewith. He then 
2 vols. 5s. : tried the effect of these Acari taken from a man, and 
Paley’s Natural Theology: Dialogues on Instinct, 18mo. | placed upon dogs, cats, rabbits, and birds, without 
Fa piles: Minmine die ili a success. These experiments were multiplied, till he 
Pritchard's (Rev. C. E.) Sermons on Prayer, cr. 8vo. 2s. 64, | Came to the conclusion that contagion was not possible 
P’s and Q’s in Writing and Speaking, fcp. 8vo. is. cl. between animals of different species, each animal 
tiadore On Mechanical Support tothe Rectum, fep vo. 3¢, cl. | having a parasite peculiarly his own. But this con- 
Run oe ee dened fep. 8vo. 1s. 6¢. | clusion, which seemed so well founded, was suddenly 
Scenes from the Life . 12mo. 2s. 3d. cl. : mn by iscovery 
Schmitz's Manual of Ancient History, Vol. I. er. 8vo. 4s. cl. ee be yout “it bere mi — —o 
Sophocles, (:dipus Tyrannus, Notes by Young, 1s. (Weale.) € ot ys aba pg pee glen we. Seay showy 
Stanford's New Paris Guide, fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cl. without effect. What did this mean? Was contagion 
Stratford Shakspere, edited by C. Knight. Vol. XV. fep.8vo. 1s. | impossible? Was spontaneous generation possible ? 
Street's Brick and Marble in the Middle Azes, 8vo. 21s. cl. The question became important. M. Bourguignon 
Templeton's Operative Mechanic's Workshop Companion, 5s. | suspected that the reason why healthy sheep were not 
susceptible was simply because they were healthy, 
and afforded no fitting nidus for the growth and pro- 

















LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
Alford's (Rev. FI.) Divine Love in Creation, fep. 8vo. 5s. cl. 
Arnott on Smokeless Fire-places.'8vo. 6s. cl. 
Bailey's Annals of Nottinghamshire, Vol. 1V. royal 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
sailey’s Handbook to Newstead Abbey, !2mo. Is. swd. 

Barker and Grant's Public Discussion at Halifax, 12mo. 3s, 
Bell's (A. M.) Letters and Sounds, 18mo. Is. cl. 

Bell's English Poets: Butler, Vol. I., fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cl. 

Sigg (H. H.) On Artificial Limbs, post 8vo. 3s. cl. 
Colquhoun’s (J. C.) Short Sketehes of some Notable Lives, 6s. 
Copland’s (J.) Arithmetic of Fractions, !2mo. Is. cl. 
Drawing-Room Siby], illust. cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. el. gilt. 

Faithful Witness, 32mo. Is. cl. 

Female Life among the Mormons, cr. 8vo. 6s. cl. 

Fox's (John) Time and the End of Time, 18mo. 1s. 6d. cl. 

Goodwin's Practical Grammar of the English Language, 
4s. 6d. cl. 

Household Words, Vol. XI. royal 8vo. 5s. 6d. cl. 

Jobson's (Rev. F. J.) A Mother's Portrait, illust. post 8vo. 5s. 

Jones (E.), The Battle Day, and other Poems, fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Kaye's External Government of Church of Christ, 8vo, 5s, cl. 

Linden Manor, by W. Platt, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl. 

Little Walter, 18mo. 1s. 9d. cl. 

Love versus Money, a Novel, 2 vo's. post 8vo. 21s. cl. 

Martha, a Sketch from Life, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl. 

Murray on the Stability of Retaining Walls, Part L. 8vo. 5s. 

Newcomes, The, edited by A. Pendennis, Esq., Vol. LI. 8vo.13s. 

Paley’s Natural Theology, Notes by Brougham and Bell, 


Traveller's Library: Forester’s Norway, 2 parts, sq. 1s. each. 
Truran’s Iron Manufactures of Great Britain, plates, 4to. 


21. 2s. P 2 ° ss 
Virgilii Carmina—neidos, Libri 7-12, et Georgica, 12mo. | pagation of the parasite. To test this suspicion he 
35. 6d. cl. fed the sheep on a poor diet, and after three months of 


Waldegrave's (Rev. S.) Bampton Lecture, 1854, 8vo. 14s. cl. 

Wilson’s Works, edited by Ferrier: Noctes Ambrosiane, 
Vol. I., 6s. 

Woman’s Devotion, a Novel, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. cl. 

Woodward's (Rev. I.) Glory in its Fulness, er. 8vo. 5s. cl. 


this regimen they were so susceptible that a few 
Acari were sufficient to give them a mortal disease. 
This result is important, although it is only another 
confirmation of the biological law of the necessary 
relation between an organism and a surrounding 
medium. The spores of fungi float in millions past 
healthy trees; it is only when they arrive at one 
decaying that they find a home.—Leader. 


RUDOLF NORDMANN’S NEW PIANO- 
FORTE MUSIC.—Il Balen (Trovatore), 3¢.; Si la Stanchezza 
(Trovatore), 3s.; La Danse des Fées (Alvars), 8s.; Sultan's March 
(Alvars), 2s.; La Donna é mobile (5th edition), Greek Pirates’ 
Chorus (6th edition), 2s.; Ghost Scene (4th edition), 2s.; Nun's Prayer 
(7th edition), 3s. 
Boosky and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 

UDOLF NORDMANN’S NEW PIANO- 

FORTE DUETS.—Si la Stanchezza (Trovatore), 3s.; La mia 
letizia (Lombardi), ; I! Balen (Trovatore), 3s.; Fra poco & me 
(Lucia), 4s.; A te ocara (Puritani), 3s.; O fortune & ton caprice 
(Robert), 3s. ; Nobles scigneurs (Huguenots), 3s.; La donna é mobile 
(Rigoletto), 4s. 

BOOSEY and SONs, 28, Holles-street. 
‘THE PEN SUPERSEDED.—Mark your 
Linen.—The most easy, permanent, and best method of marking 

Linen, Cotton, Books, &c. is with the PATENT ELECTRO SILVER 
PLATES, by means of which 1000 articles can be marked in ten 
minutes. Any person can use them. Initial plate, Is.; name, 2s. 
crests, 4s.; set of numbers, 2s. Sent free, for stamps, by the Inventor 
T. CULLETON, Heraldic Engraver to the Royal Family, 2, Long-acre, 
one door from St. Martin’s-lane. No higher price charged. Caution— 
Copy the right address. 


\ARDEN ENGINES, SYRINGES, &c.— 
CAUTION.—The well-known reputation of READ'S Engines, 
Machines, and Syringes, has led to the nefarious practice of placing 





eyes till thou hast thrice reviewed the transactions of 
the past day. Where have I turned aside from recti- 
tude? What have I been doing? What have I left 
undone which I ought to have done? Begin thus 
from the first act, and proceed ; and, in conclusion, at 
the ill which thou hast done, be troubled, and rejoice 
for the good.—Pythagoras. 

Mr. Guapstone AND Mr. Briout.—Mr. Glad- | _ _ 
stone treats Mr. Bright with special respect. He sits | 
by his side, laughs at the rough interpellations which 
this new friend is fond of using to test the temper and 
presence of mind of an opponent who may chance to 
be upon his legs, and takes every opportunity of 
showing that an alliance has been formed between 
them. The thin, pliant figure of the dreamy Puseyite 
contrasts oddly with the thick and now corpulent 
form in the Quaker’s coat. Perhaps two counte- 
nances equally dissimilar could not be found in the | 
Metropolis. Mr. Gladstone is pale, and in his face— 
so beautifully cut as sculptors term it—there is a 
peculiar look which conveys the idea more of refine- 
ment than of power. Mr. Bright's countenance is 
broad and rugged, and seems to move with but one Cards in Shop Windows with the words “ Read's Patent” over 
inspiring impulse—that of hard, tyrannical force. | syringes of the very commonest description. R. READ begs to caution 
He seems to look in every man’s face as though he | the Public against being deceived by such false representations, as 
dared him to defiance. “And you question whether | &ryof es, lustuments, en, wal wil by found dete and 
“35, REGENT-CIRCUS, LONDON.” 

*,* Descriptions sent post free. 
~_ COIFFURES ET PARURES. F 
NEW MILLINERY ESTABLISHMENT 


16, Rue Choiseul, by Miles. BALLEROY-RAINVILLE (P 














even his brother-in-law, the able secular chief of the 
Jesuits, Mr. Lucas himself, could show less disregard 
of the nature of means when a certain end is in 
view !—London 


of the Cambridge 


Correspondent 








Independent Press. 


of Mmes. Ode, is worthy of a visit). 
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UXHAM and BROWN’S, EXETER, and |} 
PARIS EXHIBITION (Annexe), Tanner's Bark Mill, Tan-yard | 
Machines and Implements, Mimosa Mills, Steam Engines, Millston 5. 


EE DUNN’S improved CHAIN-CABLE 
and TIMBER TESTING MACHINE, Class 5, No. 414. “No ship 
should set sail except her Cables and Anchors have been tested. See 
also, in the Pavilion-yarl, Dunn's Patent TURN-TABLE, 40 feet 
diameter; will turn easy with 40 tons, and can be exported in small 
pieces. 


. . — r y 
TNIVERSAL EXHIBITION, 1855.— 
/ SAMUEL PERKS, Grower and Distiller of Lavender Flowers 
(Hitchin, Herts), begs to inform the English nobility and gentry residing 
in Paris that he has appointed M. DALPIAZ, English Chemist, 381, 
Rue St. Honoré, near the Madeleine, his sole Agent for the sale of 
his exquisite LAVENDER WATER. ry aE at 
HE QUEEN’S VISIT TO PARIS.— 
E. RIMMEL, Perfumer to her Majesty, begs to invite all 
Visitors to Paris to perfume their Handkerchiefs at his Fountain of 
TOILET VINEGAR (No. 576, annexe), and to solicit their inspection 
of his manufactures, which are the only specimens of British general 
Perfumery admitted into the Grand International Exhibition. 
“ Manufactory, 39. Gerrard-street, Soho, London. 


+ . 

CHWEPPE’S SODA, POTASS, and 
K MAGNESIA WATERS, and AERATED LEMONADE, continue 
to be manufactured upon the largest scale at their several Establish- 
ments in London, Liverpool, Bristol, and Derby. The celebrity of 
these well-known waters, and the preference they universally com- 
mand, are evidences that their original superior quality over all 
others 1s well sustained. Every bottle is protected by a label with the 
name of their firm, without which none is genuine; and it may be had 
of nearly all respectable Chemists throughout the kingdom. Importers 
of the German Selters Water, direct from the Springs, as for the last 
twenty years.—51, Berners-street, London. 


UNS, RIFLES, REVOLVERS, AIR-CANES, 
&e., with all the latest improvements. Superior Double Guns, 
in cases complete, 10 to 25 Guineas; Double Guns, in pairs, 30, 40, and 








50 guineas per double case; first-rate Double Rifles, 15 to 30 guineas. 
Adams's, Colt’s, and all the highly approved Revolvers in endless | 
variety. Saloon Pistols and Rifles, from 59s. Improved Air-Canes, 65s. | 
Second-hand Guns at less than half price.—REILEY, Gun Maker, 
New Oxford-street, London. 


~ 
B URGLARS 
CHUBB'S GUNPOWDER-PROOF SAFES. 
9, Cousin-lane, Upper Thames-street, London, July 6, 1855. 
Gentlemen,—The safe you fixed here some years ago has indeed 
proved a good one, and done good service. Last week some thieves 
broke into our office, and tried their hands uponit. First they seem 
to have used their crowbars, and then gunpowder, but both proved 
vain; for money, bills, and deeds were all safe enough in your “ Safe,” | 
and under your lock and key. We have great pleasure in informing 
you of this, of which you can make any use you please. 
Ve are, gentlemen, your obedient servants, 
JAS. NICHOLSON and Co. 
Messrs. Chubb and Son, 57, St. Paul's Churchyard. 
CHUBB and SON, 57, St. Paul's Churchyard, London ; 28, Lord- 
street, Liverpool; 16, Market-street, Manchester; and Horsley-fieids, 
Wolverhampton. a 


. . o : 
XTRAORDINARY REDUCTION in | 
4 SUMMER SILKS, French Bareges, Muslina, &c., at SHEATH'S, 
264, Regent-street. ALL NEW GOODS. 
Flouneed Silk Robes, 3} guineas, former price 44 guineas. 
Mille Raye and Check Silks, 18s. 6d. the dress, 12 yards. 
Fashionable Striped and Plaid Ditto, 25s. 6d. the dress. 
Very rich Black and Coloured Moiré Antiques, 3} gs. the full robe. 
Very rich new Brocades, 3} gs., former price 4} gs. 
Beautiful Flounced Bareges, broche or printed, 21s. 6d., 18 yards. 
Satin Check Bareges, 12}d. per yard. 

Fast Colour French Printed Muslins, all at 6}d and 94d. per yard. 
2500 yards of Spotted and Sprigged Grenadines, 18}d. per yard, 
usually sold at 2s. 6d. 

Patterns sent per post. 

Address W. W. SHEATH, 264, Regent-street, London. 

DARIS EXHIBITION.—Class 19, Rotation 

Number 2012. JAMES CARLILE, SONS and Co., Bankend 

Mill, Paisley, Manufacturers of Cotton and Linen Threads. On Wood, 
Ivory, and Metallic Reels, in Hank, and in Balls. 

9 Cord Upholsterers’ Thread 

6 ,, Black and Brown Netting 

6 ,, Crochet, White, Black, and Colours, on Reels and in Balls 

6 4, 300, 200 and 100 yards Sewings 
are ~ also in Super 
6 and 3 Cord fast Colours 
3 Cord Red and Blue Marking Cotton 
3 and 2 Cord Linen Thread on Reels 
Moravian Cotton 3 to 13 ply in fancy Boxes 
Linen Flourishing in fancy Boxes and in Skeins 
Wire or Bonnet Cotton in Skeins, No. § to 40 
Embroidery and Flowering Cottons 
Darning Cotton, White, Black, and Marled 
Knitting Coit, Gray and Marled 
3 and 2Cord Thread in Balls. 





ve Qik HARRY.”—To this Strawberry has 
I been awarded at all the Horticultural 

highest honours, where it has competed, namely :— 

1854.—Chiswick, first class certificate. 

21, Regent-street, highly commended. 

Botanical Gariens, Edgbaston, first prize. 
1855.—Edgbaston Botanical Gardens, first prize, in pots (forced). 

Handsworth and Lozells, Hampstead Park, first prize (forced). 

Edgbaston Botanical Gardens, first prize. The judges declared it the 

best Strawberry in every point on the table, superior to Keen's 
Seedling. Cremorne Seedling, British Queen, Mrs. Trollope, &c. | 

Lancaster, first prize, and pronounced by the judges to be the finest 

and best tasted berry in cultivation. 

Preston, first prize. 

Carlisle, first prize. 

Wolverhampton, first prize, and certificate of merit. 

Watford, first prize. 

Aylesbury Horticultural Society, first-class certificate. 

Plants are ready for sending out (not less than a score) 

Prices :—One Hundred Plants, 4/.; Eighty, 3/. 13s, 6d.; Sixty, 2/. 16. ; 
Forty, ll. 18s.; and Twenty, li. 

Plants may be had in pots (not less than ten), at 2s. each. 

Apply to Mr. RICHARD UNDERHILL, Sir Harry’s- road, Edgbaston, 
3irmingham. Each application to be accompanied with a Post-office 
order (on Birmingham), to receive attention. 

For the Cultivation of Strawberries, refer to Mr. Underhill's Treatise, 
which may be obtained from a Bookseller in every principal town, 
where also may be had a handsome Lithograph of a plant of “Sir 
Harry,” in full bearing. 





1855.— JOYCE'S PATENT WATERPROOF ANTI-CORROSIVE 


PERCUSSION CAPS. 
F 
© to the notice of Sportsmen a greatly improved PERCUSSION 
CAP, for which a patent was granted on the 3rd of April last, and 


which can be warranted as the best Primer for Detonating Guns ever | 


manufactured, whether for the Army, Navy, or the Field. 

The principle on which these Caps are made differs materially from 
any hitherto adopted. In lieu of metallic foils or linings, as they are 
termed, and other substances of an equally injudicious character, 


which cannot be consumed without the introduction of the most cor- | 
roding materials, these patent Caps have their detonating composi- | 


tion covered with a highly waterproof substance, burning with as 
much facility as the powder itself, and in no degree detracting from 
that certainty and sharpness of fire, as well as anti-corrosive pro- 
perty, so necessary 
use them. 


JOYCE'S PATENT CAPS are equally certain in all weather, wet | 


or dry, and, if firmly pressed down on the nipples, will close the aper- 
tures, and render the powder in the barrels air-tight, keeping it quite 
dry. 
misty and wet weather, otherwise the moisture deposited inside the 
barrel damps the charge, and occasions hang-fires.—Manufacturer of 
WIBE CARTRIDGES and WADDINGS of every description. Counting- 
house, 57, Upper Thames-street, London. 


Exhibitions, the | 


I 
| PLATED, which cannot be distinguished from sterling Silver. 
| Ist Quality. | 
200 


JOYCE has much pleasure in submitting | 


for the convenience and comfort for those who 
| Lamps, Dish Covers, 


Sportsmen are recommended to reload as soon as possible in | 


I AMPS !—The People’s Light.—The cheapest 
4 


Oil Light is produced by NIBB'S PATENT OXYDATE and 


COTTAGE LAMPS. They are unequalled for economy, cleanliness, | 


and purity of Light.—Brass Lamps from ls. to 50s. each.--An illus- 
trated Price List for a stamped envelope. A brass Hand-Lamp for 36 
postage-stamps. 
Manufactory, Bakewell, Derbyshire. Soden ze 


PARIS 

British Section—Now on view, JAMES TYZADE’'S BRITISH 
RAZORS, which supersede all grinding. See H. R. H. Prince Albert's 
second Letter to the inventor and manufacturer after twelve months’ 


trial. These invaluable Razors may be obtained of all the London, Shef- | 
field, and Birmingham Cutlers and Factors; also in Paris, as above. 


One Razor will do the work of many on the old principle. 


RICE'S IMPROVED PATENT FAMILY 


KNIFE-CLEANING MACHINE.—This highly useful invention 


will be found upon trial to far surpass any other ever brought before | 


the public; its utility is evident, as it not only imparts a silvery polish 
to the knife, but also sharpens the edge without injuring the steel more 
than the ordinary board, being manufactured entirely of buff leather. 
To be had, wholesale and retail, of the Manufacturers, THOMPSON 
and CO., 307, High Holborn, London, Brushmakers and Tarnery Ware- 
housemen, Importers of India Matting and Sponge. Mat Makers to 
order. Catalogues forwarded free on application. 


MPROVED DASHBOARD LAMPS, made | 


80 that they can be instantly affixed to the Dashboard of any Gig, 
Drag, or other description of Vehicle, and can be as quickly removed 
and used for a Hand-Lantern in the stable. They are adapted for 
burning the new Patent Fusee Carriage Candle. The appearance and 


effect are equal to that of a carriage lamp of superior finish, but, the | 
price being less than half, these lamps are placed within the reach of | 


every person requiring a light when driving. Price 12s. 6d. each, at 


any of the Lamp-Dealers; and the Patentee, 8. CLARKE, 55, Albany- | 


street, Regent’s-park, London. 


ISAL CIGARS! SISAL CIGARS!! at 


\ GOODRICH’S CIGAR, TOBACCO, and SNUFF STORES 


(established 1780), 416, Oxford-street, London, nearly opposite Han- | 


way-street.—-Box, containing I4 fine Sisal Cigars, for 1s. 9d.; post-free, 
27 stamps. None are genuine unless signed “H. N. GOODRICH.” 


OW to TEST a MERSCHAUM PIPE.— 


Draw a silver coin across it; if pure, there will be no line; if 


| spurious, the gypsum necessari y used will take a mark from the silver 


like a pencil on paper. Imitation pipes are imported and sold as new 
Merschaum, &c. The only reliable pipes are the Pure Vienna Mer- 
schaums, which are cut from solid blocks of Merschaum and prepared 
by an improved method, which entirely prevents the unpleasant flavour 
usual with a new pipe, and ensures a brilliant colour. The prices are 
greatly reduced, with cases complete, 3s. 10d., 5s., &c. up to 10 guineas. 
Imported by J. F. VARLEY and Co, 364, Oxford-street, exactly 


| opposite the Princess's Theatre, Cigar Merchants and Manufacturers 


of the celebrated Virginia Shag, 5s. per Ib., and Havannah Bird's Eye, 
6s. respectively, full, rich and mild delicate flavour—the finest Tobacco 
ever cut. 

THE HAVANNAH STORES. 


71 Ta + 
NE THOUSAND BEDSTEADS TO 

CHOOSE FROM.—HEAL and SON have just erected extensive 
Premises, which enable them to keep upwards of One Thousand Bed- 
steads in stock, One Hundred and Fifty of which are fixed for inspec- 
tion, comprising every variety of Brass, Wood, and Iron, with Chintz 
and Damask Furnitures, complete. Their new Warerooms also contain 
an assortment of BED-ROOM FURNITURE, which comprises every 
requisite, from the plainest Japanned Deal for Servants’ Rooms. to the 
newest and most tasteful designs in Mahogany and other woods. The 
whole warranted of the soundest and best manufacture. HEAT, and 
SON'S Illustrated Catalogue of Bedsteads, and Priced List of Bedding, 
sent free by post.—-HEAL and SON, 196, Tottenham-court-road. 

AMP WALLS. — PATENT ELASTIC 

PAINT an effectual remedy, rendering immediately fit for 
Papering or Oil Painting. For quantities suited to cover 159 square 
feet, 10—PATENT LIQUID CEMENT for FRONTS of HOUSES, 
&c. This valuable and economic material is always ready for use, 
simple in application. It will not decompose or wash off. For beauty 
it stands pre-eminent, giving the appearance of fine cut stone, and 
1 ewt. willgover 400 to 500 square feet. Sold in casks of one, two, and 
three ewt., at 8s., 15s., and 21s. each, casks exclusive.—PATENT ZING 
PAINTS. These paints are ready mixed for use, economical, un- 
changeable in colour, superior to, and will last much longer than, com- 
mon oil-paints, and will cover a much larger surface than the same 
quantity of white-lead paint. Price 7s. per gallon, ordinary colours; 
Celestial Blue and Green, 8s —Patentees, GEORGE BELL and Co., 
Steam Mills, 2, Wellington-street, Goswell-street, London. 


[NSANITY.—ABINGTON ABBEY 

RETREAT, near Northampton.—This Establishment is conducted 
by Dr. PRICHARD, formerly Medical Superintendent of the Glasgow 
Royal Asylum, and is intended for the reception of Patients of both 
sexes labouring under Mental Derangement. Dr. PRICHARD is 
resident. 


\ EDICAL REFORM MOVEMENT.— 
4 Sufferers from Indigestion, and its train of kindred disorders, 
are invited to send their address to the Secretary of the Nottingham 
Medical Reform Association, who will forward by return of post the 
singularly successfnl Botinic Remedy recently discovered by Professor 
Webster (son of the distinguished Statesman), of Philadelphia, and 
communicated to the Society by that eminent Botanist. The extraor- 
dinary benefits already derived from this remedy in the Midland 
Counties, and in almost every case where it has been tried, has in- 


| duced the Soeiety to adopt this method as the best means of immediate 


and general publicity; and they wish it to be frankly and distinctly 
understood, that they will not, in any case, or under any circumstances 
whatever, accept any contribution, fee, or gratuity, for this Recipe, the 


| object of the Society being to demonstrate the superiority of the 


Botanic over every other Practice of Medicine, and in return only 
desire that those who may be signally benefited by it, will afterwards 
send to the Society a statement of the case, and thus aid with facts in 
accelerating the present movement in favour of Medical Reform.— 
Direct thus: The Secretary of the Botanic Institute, Hounds Gate, 
Nottingham—enclosing an envelope addressed to yourself. 


ILVER SUPERSEDED and ROBBERY 
KD PREVENTED by RICHARD and JOHN SLACK’S CHEMI- 
CALLY PURIFIED NICKEL SILVER, acknowledged to be the 


| purest metal in existence at one-twelfth the price of Silver, made into 


every article for the table, as Cruet-frames, Teapots, Candlesticks. 
Fiddle Strongest Thread King's 
Pattern. Fiddle. Pattern. Pattern. 
Table Spoons and Forks, 
per Dozen ae _ 12s. and 15s. eee 28s. 30s. 
Dessert ditto ditto 10s. and 13s, 16s. 2ls. 25s. 
Tea Spoons ditto 5s. and 6s. 8s. Ils. 12s. 
A sample Tea Spoon sent free on receipt of Ten Postage-stamps. 
R. and J, 8. call attention to their NICKEL SILVER ELECTRO- 


2nd Quality. 
Table Spoons and Forks, per Dozen £110 0 
Dessert ditto, and ditto a“ a 100 110 0 
Tea Spoons... om use = ves 12 0 018 0 
Also, every article for the Table at equally low prices. 
BALANCE IVORY TABLE-KNIVES. 

Tables. Desserts. 
s. d. 
6 


Carvers. 
5 s. d, 

*h Handie, per dozen ... ... as 9 0 

nch_ ditto ditto hae. dee owe 9 

33 inch ditto ditto eas. See. vate 5 3 0 

4 inch ditto ditto son ese 5 6 

Nickel Handles, King’s Pattern... ... 22 6 6 

Kitchen ditto, from 6s. 6d. per dozen. 
RICHARD and JOHN SLACK also solicit an inspection of their 
extensive Stock of Paper and Japan Tea-Trays, 


mongery: every article marked in plain figutes, at such prices that 


will fully convince purchasers of the advantages of purchasing at their | 


A most elegant assortment of Bronzed Fenders, at 
Their Catalogue of Drawings and Prices 
Orders above 2/. sent carriage 


Establishment. 
prices that defy competition. 
may be had gratis, or sent post free, 
free per rail, within 200 miles. 


RICHARD and JOHN SLACK, 336, STRAND (Opposite Somerset | 
i 


House).—Established 1818, 


EXHIBITION, Group 5, Class 15, | 


Palmer's Candle | 
as well as every article in Furnishing Iron- | 


| T° SMART YOUNG MEN WHO WANT 4 
} HAT. 30 to PARKER'S, the Physiognomical Hatter, 199 
Shoreditch, opposite the Church. You are respectfully invited to selec; 
| your shape from the window. : 


| HE 16s. TROUSERS REDUCED to 14s,; 
| Trousers and Waistcoat, 22s.; Coat, Waistcoat, and Trousers, 475, 
Made to order, from Scotch Tweeds, all wool, by B. BENJAMIN, Mer. 
chant Tailor, 74, Regent-street. N.B.—A perfect fit guaranteed. 


QTEEL BISCUITS. —F. ALLARTON’S 
KD PATENT FERRUGINOUS BISCUIT is unequalled as 4 
Chalybeate Diet for Invalids and Children, Each Biscuit contains q 
suitable quantity of Iron, and is stamped with the Patentee’s name, 
| Sold in boxes, 2s. 6d. and 5s. each, at F. ALLARTON'’S, 254, High-street, 
Southwark. 
| PO the CLERGY, PROFESSIONAL MEN, 
and OTHERS.—The Oxford Mixed Doeskin Trousers, price 2l5, 
The Striatus Cloth Cassock Vest, price 12s. Stock for choice or tg 
measure.—S. BATTAM, Coat and Trousers Maker, 160, Tottenham. 
court-road, four doors south of Shoolbreds and Co.'s. Patterns of the 
materials, and directions for measuring, sent free per post. 











PD? YLEYS—BABB and CO., ARMY. 

CLOTHIERS, and SCOTCH ;WOOLLEN WAREHOUSEMEN, 
the noted house for Clan Tartans, Scarfs, Plaids, Table Covers, and 
D'Oyley’s. Every article of Gentlemen's Clothing, Waterproof Over. 
| coats, Liveries, &c., at a reduced scale of charges for cash. The New 
| Patent Safety Cap for Travellers, 5s. 6d.—346, Strand, Waterloo-b 


HE SOLID LEATHER BUTTONS, 
Patented in England and France, and shown in the Paris Ex. 
hibition, are superior to all others for boots, shoes, gaiters,&c. The 
shank cannot pull out—will black with the boot—and will be found 
perfect after twelve months wear. 
Sold by all first-class boot- makers. 





| ¥yAeTELDY 1... DE, > . TATA 
T OSIERY and READY-MADE LINEN, 
| Messrs. CHRISTIAN beg to solicit an inspection of their 
| choice and carefully-seleeted STOCK, from the best makers of cotton. 
| Balbriggan, Lisle Thread, and Silk Hosiery ; also, every description of 
under-clothing of the best materials and fashion. 

Ladies’ Wedding or India Trousseau furnished in a superior style, at 
moderate prices. 
No. 11, Wigmore-street, Cavendish-square. 


EDDING.—ECONOMY, DURABILITY, 
and COMFORT.—J. and 8. STEER’S SPRING and FRENCH 
MATTRESSES make the most elastic and softest bed. A price list of 
every description of bedding, blankets, and quilts, sentfree. Bedsteads: 
Arabian, four-post, French, and other styles, in birch, mahogany, &c.; 
patent iron and brass bedsteads on the most improved principles, 
Cribs, cots, &c.; bedroom furniture of every description. Eider Down 
Quilts in Silk and Cotton cases.—J. and 8, STEER, Bedding, Bedstead, 
and Bedroom Furniture Manufacturers, 13, Oxford-street, London. 
YDENHAM TROUSERS, 17s. 6d.— 
K SAMUEL BROTHERS, 29, Ludgate-hill, Inventors and sole 
Manufacturers of the Sydenham Trousers, at 17s. 6d., unequalled for 
superior style, fit, quality, perfect ease, and gracefulness, so requisite 
for gentlemanly appearance and so rarely obtained. The advantage of 
the Sydenham Trousers over all others is, the systematic self-adjusting 
principle on which they are constructed. Patterns sent free on applica- 
tion, A Four Pound Suit Samuel Brothers strongly recommend, made 
from Saxony cloth, manufactured by an eminent West of England 
house, the wear of which they warrant —SAMUEL BROTHERS, 
29, Ludgate-hill. 





S. CLOTHIERS, CONTRACTORS, and MANUFACTURERS of 
Outfitting requirements, WATERPROOF CLOTHING, and the various 
INDIA RUBBER APPLIANCES, 

CABIN PASSENGERS pissin 66 & 67, Cornhill. 


A ANTS") 3 & 4, Bishopsgate-street, opposite the 
Ontfitting Branch - London Tavern; also at Liverpool. 
SHIRT FACTORIES... Portsea and Romsey, Hants, 

CABIN FURNITURE Do. + Commercial-road, London. 
WATERPROOF CLOTHING Do. ey oolwich, opposite H.M.'s Dock- 


Thus, passengers and purchasers generally may be supplied at a 
GREAT SAVING of COST, and embrace the HOME quality at 
SHIPPING PRICES. 


SG HIRTS.—RODGERS'’S IMPROVED 


CORAZZA SHIRTS.—Important improvements having been 
made in these celebrated shirts, gentlemen are solicited to suspend 
their orders until they have seen them. For ease, elegance, and 
durability, they have no rival. 31s. 6d. and 42s. the half-dozen.  Pro- 
spectuses, drawings, and directions for measurement, gratis and post 
free.—RODGERS and BOURNE, Improved Shirtmakers, 59, St. 
Martin's-lane, Charing-cross: establi-hed 60 years 2 ‘ 

IMPROVED COLOURED SHIRTS, in all the 
new patterns, ready made, or made to measure (a choice of 200 new 
designs), 20s, and 26s. the half-dozen. Illustrated priced lists, with 
patterns for selection, post free, for two stamps.—RODGERS and 
BOURNE, Improved Shirtmakers, 59, St. Martin’s-lane, Charing-cross: 
established 60 years. 


_ - + 
AUTION.—TO TRADESMEN, MER- 

/) CHANTS, SHIPPERS, OUTFITTERS, &c.—Whereas it has 
lately come to my knowledge, that some unpriucipled person or per 
sons have, for some time past, been imposing upon the public, by 
selling to the trade and others a spurious article, under the name of 
BOND'S PERMANENT MARKING INK. This is to give Notice, that 
I am the original and sole Proprietor and Manufacturer of the s 
Article, and do not employ any traveller, or authorise any person to 
represent himself as coming from my Establishment for the purpose 
of selling the said Ink. 

This Caution is published by me to prevent further imposition upon 
the public, and serious injury to myself.—E. R. BOND, Sole Executrix 
and Widow of the late JouN BOND, 28, Long-lane, West Smithfield, 
London. aM eR 

To avoid disappointment from the substitution of counterfeits, be 
carefal to ask for the genuine Bond's Permanent Marking Ink ; and 
further to distinguish it, observe that NO SIXPENNY SIZE is, or has at 
any “ime been prepared by him, the Inventor and Proprieto 

LERICAL, PRACTICAL, and 


ECONOMICAL TAILOR and TROUSERS MAKER. 





Gentlemen who are not satisfied with the abilities or charges of their 
tailor will find a remedy at NEWMAN'S, 102, Regent-street ; where 
the largest and most récherché stock of Trouserings, either for riding 
or walking, are on view. Also a variety of Black. Oxford, and Cam- 
bridge Mixed Cloths, and other fabriess uitalle for Paletots, Overcoa's, 
and the New Clerical Roquelaure. This garmen is gradually super 
| seding every other kind of Overcoat- 

The Black Cloth cut at this house is of indelible colour, and water 
dressed; sulphuric acid will destroy the fabric, but not the colour. 

The Clerical Frock Coat. cake sl 
The Clerical Paletot 
The Clerical Vest ... son OT , 

The Terryan Poplin equals silk in appearance, wears double ne 
| time, and half the price. This material is unexceptionable 
Overeoats, Paletots, and Vests at 13s. 6d., and M.A. and B.A. Gowns 
3 guineas, 


at 


P. R. NEWMAN, 102, Regent-street. 


¥ AAT OC TNT TR. 
T ADIES’ and CHILDRENS’ UNDER 
4 CLOTHING, BABY LINEN, and WEDDING OUTFITS The 
Favourite Chemise, good quality, 2s. each ; French back Night-dres 
feathered frills, 3s. 9d.; Tucked Drawers, Is. 9d.; Girls’ Lot . 
Chemises, in seven sizes; 7d. to 16d.; Girls’ Tucked Drawers, four 
sizes, 1s, 3d. to Is. 9d. ; Girls! frilled Night-gowns, five sizes, 1s. % 
to 2s. 9d.; Boys’ Long Cloth Drawers, 3 sizes, 10d., 104¢., 11d. 2 
BABY LINEN.—Berceauxenets, trimmed, 18s., 23s., 30s. 3 Bask oe 
trimmed, 8s. 6d., 10s. 6d., 12s. 6d. ; Lawn Shirts, 9d. to 1s. 6d. ; a 
Night-caps, 8d. to 2s.; Night-gowns, Is 6d. to 2s. 6d.; Monthly 
Gowns, 2s. 6d. to 6s. ; Babies’ Cloaks, 10s. 6d. to 30s. ; Hoods, 2s. 6d, 00 
6s.; Satin Hats and Bonnets, 4s. to 10s. 6d. 3 a 
For WEDDING OUTFITS, handsomely-trimmed Chemises, = 
Clarendon, Eva, Madeline, Duchess, Royal, &c., 4s. 6d. to Ils ee 
each ; ditto Night Dresses, Tavistock, Edith, Douro, Eugenie, Suther- 
land, and others, 5s. 6d. to 17s. 6d. “each. All of the best material; 
fashion, and needlework. Detailed Price Lists by post. 
BESEMERES, Makers, 61 to 64, Hounsditch, London. 
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ASS’S EAST-INDIA PALE ALE. 
BARCLAY’S PORTER and STOUTS, 
in 18-gallon casks, bottles, half-bottles, and imperial pints. 
BERRY, BROTHERS, and Co., 3. St. James's-street, London. 


—_—_ pe ay ee - - 
OWARD’S GUTTA PERCHA TOOTH 
BRUSHES.—This novelty removes the constant complaint of 
hairs coming out. They have stood the test of five years. Invented 
by W. HOWARD, 23, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury. Price 6¢., 
od, and 1s. each. A sample brush for eight postage stamps. 
—— TINO UTA CHING r 
LLLN AN NG. . 
THING, WASHING, and the NURSERY 
—Use LONG'S TURKCO SPONGE GLOVES, Is. per pair. They 
are as useful as sponge, at one-tenth the price; Royal Baden Rubbers, 
ts. 6d. per pair ; Calefacio Flesh Belts, 2s. 6d. each. 
G. LONG, 114, High Holborn; and all Chymis‘s and Perfumers. 














SYMPTOMS, Diarrhea, 
/ Bowel Complaint, Sickness, Pains in the Stomach, &c., cured by 
LONG'S CORDIAL, Sold in bottles, ls. each, by 
G. LONG, 114, High Holborn, London; and may be obtained of all 
Medicine Vendors in town and country. 


(HOLERAIC 





[HE CARBONACEOUS DEODORIZING 
and DISINFECTING POWDER, as recommended by Dr. Bird, 
is the cheapest and most effective for sanitary purposes now in use. 
Wholesale Agents, Bainbridge and Pound, 60, Leather-lane, London; 
and retail by all Medicine Vendors, in packets, One Shilling each, or in 
asks for the convenience of the Army, the Navy, Public Hospitals, 
Unions, and for exportation. 





FFECTUAL SUPPORT for VARICOSE 

4 VEINS—This Elastic and Compressing Stocking, or Article of 
any other required Form, is Pervious, Light, and Inexpensive, and 
easily drawn on without Lacing or Bandaging. Instructions for 
f t and Prices on application, and the Articles sent by Post 
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from the Manufacturers, POPE and PLANTE, 4, WATERLOO-PLACE, 
PALL MALL, LONDON. 
AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE puri- 
4 fies and vitalises the Blood;is a specific in cholera and the 
worst forms of typhus, scarlet, and other fevers; taken as a beverage it 
events and cures skin and many other complaints; see Dr. Stevens's 
works, the late Dr. Turley’s lectures, and the wrappers accompanying 
each bottle. To be obtained through all Chemists and Booksellers, 
special at 88, Snow Hill, and of the sole maker, H. LAMPLOUGH, 1, 
Mocklenburgh-terrace, Gray's-inn-road, London. 





\OMFORT to the FEET.—The LEATHER 
/ CLOTH or PANNUS CORIUM BOOTS and SHOES are the softest, 
easiest, and most comfortable ever invented for tender feet. They have 
no painful or drawing effects, and are softer and easier than any other 
boots or shoes. Sufferers from corns, bunions, gout, chilblains, &c., 
will find them invaluable. A boot or shoe sent for size will ensure a 
fit. The material sold by the yard. 
HALL and CO., Patenteecs, Wellington-street, Strand, leading to 
Waterloo-bridge. 
if OPGOOD’S NUTRITIVE and SEDATIVE 
HAIR CREAM.—Prepared by the Proprietors, at their Manu- 
factory, Ryde, Isle of Wight. Supplied wholesale and retail. May be 
had through all respectable Chemists and Perfumers in the country. 
1. orders, free of carriage, sent direct from Ryde. Sold in Bottles, at 
ls. 6d., 28., 28. Gd., 3s. 6d., 5s., 6s. 6d., and Ils. each. HOPGOOD'S 
COLD CREAM, for the Complexion, in *Pots at 6d., Is., 28. 6d.,3s. 6d., 
and 5s, each. HOPGOOD on the TREATMENT of the HAIR an 
SCALP. Cloth gilt, 15s. 


\OCOA. —Invalids should drink HAND- 

/ FORD and DAVIES’ Pure Granulated Cocoa. The Ana-~ 
lytical Sanitary Commissioners, in their analysis of cocoa, proved it 
to be the best of the four genuine samples they found in London; it 
being free from husk and dust, and prepared with great care. Read the 
Lancet, May 3\st, 1851.—Dr. A. H. Hassall, in his new work on 
Food and its adulterations, also makes favourable mention of it.-- 
In L Ib, packets, price ls. per lb. Your country he does not 
, Will procure it for you.—61, HI¢ ORN. 

















WINBERROW’S DANDELION, CAMO- 
MILE, and RHUBARB PILLS, an effectual cure of indigestion, 
allstomach complaints, and liver affections. In cases of constipation 
these pills never fail in producing a healthy and permanent action of 
the bowels, so that in a short time aperients will not be required ; and, 
being quite as innocent as castor oil, they may be given to children. 
ared by TWINBERBOW, Operative and Dispensing Chemist, 2, 
Edwards-street, Portman-square, London ; and may be had ofall other 
Vatent Medicine Vendors in the United Kingdom ; Scott, Thomson, and 
Co., Calentta ; Roberts and Co., Paris ; Pickon and Co., Boulogne. 


A DELICIOUS SUMMER MEDICINE.—- 

KING'S EFFERVESCENT CITRATE of MAGNESIA is a most 
ficacious saline aperient, pleasant to the taste, like lemonade, suitable 
for all ages, and is highly approved of by the Faculty and all who 
have experienced its beneficial effects. Samples sent free of expense 
a application to the proprietor, W. W. KING, 15, Percy-street, 
London; also may be obtained in the South-west Gallery, Crystal 
Palace, Sydenham. Soldin bottles by all chemists. 


REAT COMFORT to INVALIDS. —A 
FIXED WATER-CLOSET for 1/.—Places in gardens converted 

into comfortable water-closets by the PATENT HERMETICALLY- 
SEALED PAN, with its self-acting valve, preventing the return of cold 
\ir or effluvia, Any carpenter can fix it in two hours. Price ll. Also 
Hermetically-sealed Inodorous Chamber Commodes, IJ. 2s., 24. 4s., and 
3. And Portable Water-closets, with pumps, cisterns, and self-acting 
valve. A prospectus with engravings forwarded by inclosing two 
post stamps.—At FYFE and Co’s Sanatorium, 46, Leicester-square, 


London. 
= : ~~ (Carriage free) 
. ~ yr r + 
POPE's TEA WAREHOUSE, 
26, Pavement, Finsbury, London. POPE and COMPANY 
strongly recommend the following descriptions of Tea and Coffee as 
the best and most economical that can be purchased :— 
s. d. 
3 8 | Best Young Hyson Tea 








Best Congou Tea... 





BestSouchong Tea... ... 4 0) Best Gunpowder Tea... 

Kest Assam SouchongTea... 4 4 Best Plantation Coffee 

Best Assam PekoeTea... ... 4 8 | Best Mocha Coffee 
Lower Prices kept. Price Lists on application. Two 


pounds’ worth 
Tea or Coffee forwarded free to all parts of England. i 
A CLEAR COMPLEXION. 
G 


ELDER 


ODFREY’S EXTRACT of 
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OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS for 
the CURE of ERYSIPELAS in the LEGs.—Mr. Knight, chemist, 
of Alton, informed Professor Holloway that Mrs. Elizabeth Athew, of 
Binstead, had been a safferer for more than twelve months with 
erysipelas in the legs, and could get no relief whatever, notwithstanding 
that she had persisted in the use of a great variety of remedies. ow- 
ever, at this juncture she had recourse to Holloway's ointment and 
pills, which afforded her speedy relief, and ultimately effected a sound 
and permanent cure. These remedies are strongly recommended for 
all diseases of the skin, impurity of the blood, and scorbutic affections. 
Sold by all medicine vendors, and at Professor Hollow ay's establish- 
ment, 244, Strand, London, and 80, Maiden-lane, New York. 


r NTT Ir 

OHN GOSNELL and CO’s PATENT 
e TRICHOSARON, or newly-invented Hair Brush, possesses in use 
an almost incredible cleansing power, yet does not produce the slightest 
irritation of the skin of the head, which so frequently creates dandriff 
and even premature baldness. Its peculiar mechanical construction 
accomplishes the two operations of cleansing and polishing simulta- 
neously, thus leaving the hair beautifully soft and glossy, unattainable 
by other means. To meet the requirements of all, they are made of 
six different degrees of quality, varying from very hard to very soft. 
To be had of every respectable dealer in the kingdom: and wholesale 
only of the patentees and manufacturers, JOHN GOSNELL and Co., 
12, Three Kings’-court, Lombard-street. 





FITCH AND SON’S 
(SELEBRATED BREAKFAST BACON, 
AND FIRST-CLASS PROVISIONS. 

Extracts from Correspondents’ Letters continued. 

“We were much pleased with the quality of No. 9 case. The bacon, 
&c., we found first-rate.”—Melbourne, South Australia. 

“TI beg to inclose you a post-office order for ll. 5s. 6d. for bacon ; the 
quality is very excellent, and quite to my taste.” 

“T like the cheese much, and I have no doubt the bacon will prove 
as good as in former times.” 

“The bacon you sent me is excellent; I shall recommend it to 
friends.” 

“T never tasted such bacon in my life; it was delicious.” 

“The Rev. —— begs to inclose Fitch and Son 1/. 1s. 10d. for bacon 
received this morning, and found very nice indeed.” 

Fitch and Son will be gratified by showing the originals of the above, 
and a multitude of others of the like import. 

This celebrated Bacon is sold by the side and half-side, at 10d. per Ib. ; 
the middle piece of 12Ibs. at 10}d. 

Bacon, Hams, Tongues, German Sausages, Cheese, Butter, &c., 
securely packed for travelling, and delivered free of charge, at all the 
London Termini. 

ist of prices free. See also daily papers. Post-office Orders to be 
made payable at St. Martin’s-le-Grand. Prepayment is requested 
where a reference is not sent with the order for goods. 

FITCH and SON, Provision Merchants and Importers, 66, Bishops 
gate-within, London. 


(Established 1784.) 


DR. DE JONGH’S 

I IGHT BROWN COD LIVER OIL. 

4 Prescribed with complete confidence by the Faculty for its 
purity, and superior, immediate, and regular efficacy. It is entirely 
free from nauseous flavour; and being invariably and carefully sub- 
mitted to chemical analysis—and only supplied in sealed bottles to 
preclude any subsequent admixture or adulteration—this Oil possesses 
a guarantee of genuineness and purity offered by no other Oil in the 
market. 

Testimonial from ARTHUR H. HASSALL, M.D., F.L.S., M.R.C.P., Chief 
Analyst of the Sanitary Commission of the Lancet, Author of ‘‘ Food 
and its Adulterations,” &c. &c. &c. 

“T have more than once, at different times, subjected your Light 
Brown Oil to chemical analysis—and this unknown to yourself—and I 


| all operations in dental-surgery, at moderate charges. 


MB. HAYES, SURGEO 





N-DENTIST (late of 

May’s-buildings and Bedford-square), can now only be CON- 
SULTED at 42, St. Martin's-lane, where he continues to supply 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH of the best possible construction, and performs 
2, St. Martin's- 


| lane, Charing-cross. 


| don, in tin cases, at 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. each. 
| of the kingdom by post, with instructions. Carriage 4d. extra. 


have always found it to be free from all impurity and rich in the con- | 


stituents of bile. So great is my confidence in the article, that I usually 
prescribe it in preference to any other, in order to make sure of obtaining 
the remedy in its purest and best condition.” 

Sold ONLY in bottles, capsuled and labelled with Dr. De Jongh’'s 
Signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE ARE GENUINE, by ANSAR, 
HARFORD, and Co., 77, STRAND, LONDON, Dr. de Jongh’s sole 
Consignees; and by most respectable Chemists in town and country. 

Half-pints (10 07.), 2s. 6d.; Pints (20 0z.), 4s.9d.; Quarts (40 oz.) 9s. 
IMPERIAL MEASURE. 


HE BEST FOOD FOR CHILDREN, 
INVALIDS, and OTHERS.—ROBINSON’S PATENT BARLEY 

for making Superior Barley Water in Fifteen Minutes, has not only 
obtained the patronage of her Majesty and the Royal Family, but has 
become of general use to every class of the community, and is ac- 
knowledged to stand unrivalled as an eminently pure, nutritious, and 
light food for Infants and Invalids ; much approved for making a de- 
licious Custard Pudding, and excellent for thickening Broths or Soups. 


ROBINSON’S PATENT GROATS for more than 


thirty years have been held in constant and increasing public estima- 
tion as the purest farinz of the oat, and as the best and most valuable 
preparation for making a pure and delicate Gruel, which forms a light 
and nutritious supper for the aged, is a popular recipe for colds and 
influenza, is of general use in the sick chamber, and, alternately with 
the Patent Barley, is an excellent food for Infants and Children. 

Prepared only by the Patentees, ROBINSON, BELLVILLE, and Co., 
Purveyors to the Queen, 64, Red Lion-street, Holborn, London. 

The proprietors of Robinson's Patent Barley and Patent Groats, de- 
sirous that the public shall at all times purchase these preparations in 
a perfectly sweet and fresh condition, respectfully inform the public 


that every packet is now completely enveloped in the purest Tin Foil, 


over which is the usual and well-known paper wrapper. 

Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and others in Town and 
Country, in Packets of 6d. and Is.; and Family Canisters, at 2s., 5s, 
and 10s. each. 

ADNAM’S Improved Patent Groats and 
Barley. 
THE ONLY EXISTING PATENT, 
And Strongly Recommended by the Medical Profession. 


O INVALIDS, MOTHERS, and FAMI- 
LIES.—The important object, so desirable to be obtained, has at 
length been secured to the Public by J. and J. C. ADNAM, Patentees, 
who, after much time and attention, have succeeded by their Improved 


Process in producing preparations of the purest and finest quality ever | 


manufactured from the Oat and Barley. 

To enumerate the many advantages derived by the Public from the 
use of the Improved Patent Groats is not the intention of the Patentees; 
suffice it to say that, by the process of manufacture, the acidity and 
unpleasant flavour so generally complained of in other preparations is 
totally obviated, and very superior Gruel speedily made therefrom. It 
is particularly recommended to those of consumptive constitutions, 


| Ladies, and Children ; and the healthy and strong will find it an excel- 


FLOWERS is strongly recommended for Softening, Improving, | 


Beautifying, and Preserving the Skin, and giving it a blooming and | 


charming appearance, being at once a most fragrant perfume and de- 
ightful cosmetic. It will completely remove Tan, Sunburn, Redness, 


‘ec, and by its balsamic and healing qualities render the skin soft, | 
pliable, and free from dryness, scurf, &c.; clear it from every hu- 
| most excellent ingredient for thickening Soup, &c, 


nour, pimple, or eruption; and by continuing its use only a short time, 
the skin will become and continue soft and smooth, and the com- 
plexion perfectly clear and beautiful. In the process of Shaving it is 
‘nvaluable, as it annihilates every pimple and all roughness, and will 
afford great comfort if applied to the face during the prevalence of 
old easterly winds. 
Sold in bottles, price 2s. 94., with directions for using it, by all 
Medicine Vendors and Perfumers. 
THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 


+s . 
NORTON S CAMOMILE PILLSare 
~" _ confidently recommended as a simple but certain Remedy, to all 
who suffer from Indigestion, Sick Headache, Bilious and Liver Com- 
paints, Heartburn, and Acidity of the Stomach, Depressed Spirits, 
isturbed Sleep, Violent Palpitations, Spasms, General Debility, Cos- 
wedees, &ec. They act as a powerful tonic and gentle aperient ; are 
mild in their operation, safe under any circumstances, and Thousands | 
+s eons can now bear testimony to the benefits to be derived from | 
—_ use. Sold in Bottles at ls. i4d., 2s. 9d., and lls, each, in every | 

own in the Kingdom. 

CavTIoN.—Be sure to ask for “ NORTON’S PILLS,” and do not be 
Persuaded to purchase any of the various imitations which have sprun 
PILLS consequence of the success of “NORTON'S CAMOMILE 







ent Luncheon or Supper. 

The Barley, being prepared by a similar process, is as pure as can be 
manufactured, and will be found to produce a light and nourishing 
Food for Infants and the Aged; and to contain all the necessary 
perties for making a delicious pudding. It has also the distinguishing 
character for making very superior Barley Water, and will be found a 


A report having been circulated that preparations of so white a 
character could not be produced from Groats and Barley alone, th 
Patentees have had recourse to the highest authority, viz. A. §. 
TAYLOR, M.D., F.R.S., &c., &c., for an analysis to establish the fact, a 
copy of which is subjoined :— 

“ Chemical Laboratory, Guy's Hospital, 
February 19, 1855. 

“T have submitted to a microscopical and chemical examination the 

samples of Barley-meal and Groats which you have forwarded to 


which are found in good Barley; there is no mineral or other im- 
purity present , and from the result of my investigation, I believe them 
to be genuine, and to possess those nutritive properties assigned by 
the late Dr. Pereira to this description of food. 
(Signed) 
“Messrs. ADNAM and Co.” 
CAUTION.—To prevent error, the Public are requested to observe 
that each Package bears the Signature of the PATENTEES, J. and J, C 
AM. 


A. S. TAYLOR. 


To be obtained Wholesale at the Manufactory, Maiden-lane, Queen- 
street, London; and Retail in Packets and Canisters, at 6d. and ls. each 
and in Canisters for Families at 2s., 5s., and 10s. each of all respectable 
Grocers, Druggists, &c. in Town and Country, 


| 
| 


| 





me, and 1 beg to inform you that I find in them only those principles | Secturer, Mr. WHET 


EETH.— MR. T. LUKYN’S SOLID 
PATENT ENAMEL ARTIFICIAL TEETH wil! be found supe- 
rior to all others. They will not wear out, become loose on their 
fastenings, or d Author of the ‘“‘ Essay on Improved French and 
American Modes of fixing Teeth.” 2s. 6d. ; by post, 3s. 
4, Upper George-street, Bryanston-square. 


S\N? ~ rD , 

NEW DISCOVERY.—MR. HOWARD 

Surgeon-Dentist, 52, Fleet-street, h itroduced an entirely NE 
DESCRIPTION of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed without springs, 
wires, or ligatures. They so perfectly resemble the natural Teeth as 
not to be distinguished from the original by the closest observer; they 
will NEVER CHANGE COLOUR or DECAY, and will be found very 
superior to any teeth ever before used. This method does not require 
the extraction of roots or any painful operation, and will give support 
and preserve teeth that are loose, and is guaranteed to restore articula- 
tion and mastication.—Decayed teeth rendered sound and useful in 
mastication.—52, Fleet-street. At home from Ten til! Five. 


O SUFFERERS 





—LEFAY’S POMADE 

cures, by gentle rubbing, Tie Doloreux, Gout, Rheumatism, 
Lumbago, Sciatica, and all painful Affections of the Nerves, giving 
instant relief in the most violent paroxysms of those tormenting mala- 
dies. It may be used by the most delicate person with perfect safety, 
as well as benefit to the general health, reqmring no restraint from 
business or pleasure, nor does it cause any eruption on the most tender 
skin. Sold by JOHN STIRLING, 86, High-street, Whitechapel, Lone 
It can be sent to any part 











> r mW + 

TO MORE GRAY HAIR.—The COLUM- 
a BIAN INSTANTANEOUS HAIR DYE is harmless and scentless 
as water, changing red or grey hair to a permanent and natural brown 
or black, without staining the skin. Mr. and Mrs. UNWIN may be 
privately consulted daily. Prepared only by UNWIN and ALBERT, 
24, Piccadilly. In cases, 5s. 6d., 7s. 6d. and 10s. 4d. Forwarded on 
receipt of post-office orders. 


yar * Re x 
} AIR RESTORED and BALDNESS PRE- 
VENTED, by PERRY'S INDIAN HAIR RESTORER. One 
application prevents the hair from falling off or turning gray, and by 
its use the short weak hair on the head apparently bald commences to 
grow with a vigour and rapidity truly astonishing. Sold in bottles, with 
full directions for use, 3s. 6d., 5s., and 10s. each. To be had only of 
THOMAS PERRY, 12 and 13, Burlington-arcade, Piccadilly. The 
hair cut and washed on the ovi-lavatory system. A private roem for 
each gentleman, 
5 aaa : 
I EAU TY.—The Advertiser guarantees to 
make the Skin as beautiful, as fair, as delicate, as transparently 
clear and lovely as that of the new-born child, without causing pain or 
injury. Nolanguage can describe the beautifully fresh and delightfully 
clear tinge produced upon the countenance by this amazing change. 
Necessary requisites sent on receipt of 24 stamps. 
Address “ A. B.,” 7, Clayton-lane, Bradford, Yorkshire. 

The marks of Smallpox, and other distigurements, removed from the 

ace. 

HAR DYE.—BATCHELOR’S INSTANTA- 

NEOUS COLUMBIAN has attained an unprecedented popue 
larity on the American continent, and is coufessedly the best in the 
world. Its effects are startling and triumphant, and it is there rapidly 
superseding all other dyes.—Sold by the Manufacturer, W, A. 
BATCHELOR, 233, Broadway, New York : R. HOVENDEN, 22, King- 
street, Regent-street, and 57 and 58, Crown-street, Finsbury-square, 
London: and all Perfumers, Please to observe the above names and 
addresses on egch New York original packet.—Price 4s. 6d., 7s. and 14s 
H4!8 DYE.—The United Service, or British 

Army and Navy Hair Dyes.—The most beautiful preparation ever 
invented for dyeing, at the same time softening the hair; it is patro- 
nised by the British, French, and Prussian Courts, as well as having 
the distinguished patronage of the Army and Navy. It is perfeetly 
free from smell, and quite easy of application. 

To be had wholesale of J. F. SUAYLER, 5, West-street, Upper St 
Martin's-lane ; and retail of J. T. Shayler, 82, St. John-street-road 
also of Mintram’s, perfumer, 7, Burlington-arcade; Kennedy, 166, 
Oxford-street; Pellett, 62, High Holborn; Birch, Molesworth-street, 
Dublin; Pass, North Frederick-street, Edinburgh ; and all respectable 
perfumers in town and country.—Be sure to ask for the United Service, 
or British Army and Navy Hair Dyes. Price 2s. 8d., 4s., 68., 88. 6d, 
and 10s. 6d. per case, black or brown. Forwarded by post, price 3s. 8d., 


5s. 6d., Ss. 6d., 10s. Ge. 128. 6d. 
y - y tr 4 7h = 
] O YOU WANT BEAUTIFUL HATR, 
WHISKERS, &c. ?—COUPELLE’S CRINUTRIAR, though 

extensively imitated, is acknowledged by every one as the only Lh 
ration to be really depended upon for the unfailing production of Hair 
and Whiskers in two or three weeks; as also checking Greyness, 
Baldness, &c., and rendering the Hair beautifully luxuriant, curly, and 

lossy. 
. Mr. Wikiams, 8, Lowther-street. Liverpool.—“I can now shew as fine 
a head of hair as any person, solely from using your Crinutriar.” 

Sergeant Craven, Longford Barracks, Ireland.—“ Through using your 
Crinutriar, I have an excellent moustache, which I had before des- 
paired of.” 

Mrs. Carter, Pangbourne, Berks.—“ My head, which was quite bald, 
is now covered with new hair.” 

Price 2s. per Package, through all Druggists and Perfumers, or sent 
post free on receipt of 24 penny stamps, by ROSALIE COUPELLE, 
69, Castle-street, Newman-street, Oxford-street, London. 


x y . Ah ta 
F YOUR HAIR IS GREY OR RED use 
ROSALIE COUPELLE'’S PURE INSTANTANEOUS LIQUID 
HAIR DYE, universally acknowledged as the only perfect one, and 
infinitely superior to the numerous disgraceful imitations, which smell 
horribly, burn the hair, and leave an unnatural tinge. 

Price 3s. 6d., and four times the quantity at 10s, 6d. per bottle, through 
all Chemists, &c., or sent free secure from observation for 52 postage- 
stamps, by ROSALIE COUPELLE, 69, Castle-street, Newman-street, 
Oxford-street, London. 

Mr. Whittaker, 22, Fargate, Shefield.— Your Hair Dye is highly 
spoken of by all who have purchased it of me.” 

Mr. Pearse, King-street, Ludlow.—* r Hair Dye has succeeded 
admirably ; it gives such a natural tir 

Mr. Pearson, 29, Fishergate, Nottingham.—“ Your Hair Dye is 
excellent.” 

Mr. Casey, 
satisfaction.” 

James Thompson, 
tations.” 

Mr. J. N. Clark, Killinick, Wexford. —“ It is a most ex 
mediate Dye for the Hair, far preferable to all others.” 

RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. * 

\ JHITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is 

allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be the most 
effective invention in the curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of 
a steel spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided ; a soft 
bandage being worn round the body, while the requisite resisting 
power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER 
fitting with so much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and 
may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular 1 be had, and 
the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by px on the cireum- 
ference of the body, two inches below the hips, being sent tothe Manu- 
TE, 228, Piecadilly, London. 

Price of a Single Truss, Ifs., 2 s. Gd., and 31s. €d. Postage, le. 
Price of a Double Truss, 31s. and 52s. 6d. Postage, Is. 8d. 

Post-office Orders to be made le to JOHN WHITE, Post-office, 
Piccadilly. : 
F{LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, 
4 &c.--The material of which these are made is recommended by 
the Faculty as being peculiarly ELASTIC and COMPRESSIBLE, and 
the best invention for giving efficient and permanent support in all cases 
of WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS, 
SPRAINS, &e. It is porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and is 
rice from 7s. 6d. to 16s. each 
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Gloucester-green, Oxford.—“ It gives the greatest 


Esq 


q., Middleton.—“ It answers the highest expec- 


lent and im- 
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drawn on like an ordinary stocking 
Postage, 6d. 
MANUFACTORY 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 





THE CRITIC, 





{Auc. 15, 1855. 


LSE 











T. CICERONIS: De Senectute, 1s. 6¢.; 

De Amicitia, ls. 6d.; De Ofticiis, 2. 64.; De Finibus, Pars I. 
Recensuit HENR. ALANUS, 12mo. swd. 

SIMPKIN and Co. 


M. 


Is.; Pars IL. 1s. tid. 
Dublin: HopGrEs and SMirH. London: § 


Now ready, 
HE FERNS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
Illustrated by JOUN E. SOWERBY. The Descriptions, 
Synonyms, &c., by CHARLES JOHNSON, Esq. In 1 vol. cloth boards, 
full coloured, 27s.; partly coloured, I!s. The Work contains Forty-nine 
Plates and Descriptions. 
Joun E. Sow! RByY, 3, Mead-place, Lambeth. | 
a = = ome 
GARDENING FOR ALL CLASSES. 
In one neat volume, crown &vo. 5s.. free by post, 
MTT . "I 
HE AMATEUR GARDENER’S YEAR- 
BOOK: a Guide for those who Cultivate their own Gardens in 
the Principles and Practice of Hortculture. By the Kev. HENRY 
BURGESS, LL.D. and Pu. D, 











Edinburg!) : ADAM an} CHARLES BLACK. 


DR. GUTHRIE ON THE WAR, 
Fifth Thousand, price Is.; by post, Is. 2d. 
x ’ . pg Ya 
HE WAR in some of its SOCIAL, 
POLITICAL, and RELIGIOUS ASPECTS. By Rev. THOMAS 
GUTHRIE, D.D. 
Edinburgh: ADAM and CUARLES BLACK, 
apy In foolseap svo. price 5s, 
JAIRMILIAN ; or, the Student of Badajoz: a 
Spasmodie Trazedy. By T. PERCY JONES. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 
Eighth Edition, price 7s. 6d, 
AYS of the SCOTTISH CAVALIERS and 
4 other POEMS. By W. EDMONDSTOUNE AYTOUN, D.C.L., 
Professor of Rhetoric and Belles Lettres in the University of Edinburgh. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 
This day is published, in crown 8vo. VoL I. of the 
mpc : oa A . 
NoC TES AMBROSIANE. Being the First 
i Volume of a complete Edition of the Works of Professor Wilson. 
Fdited by his Son-in-law, fessor FERRIER. To be published in 
Quarterly Volumes, price fs. each, 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 





This day is published, in imp. 4to, 
TLAS of ASTRONOMY. 
JOHNSTON, F.RS.E. F.RGS., F.G 
Queen. Edited JLR. HIND, F.R.A.S. | 
Viates and Descriptions 
Also an Edition for the Use of Schools, in 8v». half-bound, 12s. 6d. | 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. | 
| 


half-bd. morocco, pric® 21s. : 
By A. KEITH 

.G.S., Geographer to the 
Eighteen beautifully coloured 











Complete in 2 vols. 
ROFESSOR JOHNSTON'S CHEMISTRY of 
COMMON LIFE. With numerous Engravings on Wood, price 
lls. 6d. 

**Mr, Johnston's book is a book for the people; there is hardly a fact 
or a principle that it would not be for the benefit of the richest as well 
as the poorest to know." —Athen@um. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 


Vols. I. and IT. priee V7. Ve. 
\ EDLEVAL POPES, EMPERORS, KINGS, 
a and CRUSADERS; or, Germany, Italy, and Palestine, from 
A.D. 1125 to A.D. 1268. By Mrs. W. BUSK. The Work will be com. 
pleted in Four Volumes. 

“Whoever wishes to enlarge his views of the state of society during 
the middle ages, will turn with advantage to Mrs. Busk."—Athencweum, 

“Its intrinsic merit and its historical tidelity unquestionably insure 
its ultimate adoption as one of the few works, hayixg authority, that 
treat of the remote but interesting period to which it particularly 
adverts."— New Quarterly Rerietw. 

“This work fills a vacuum in our historical literature.”"—London 
Literary Journal. 
HOOKUAM and SONS, Old Bond-street. 

THE COLONY OF VICTORIA. 
In crown 8vo. with several Woodcuts, price 8s. 6d. 
HE GOLDEN COLONY; or, Victoria in 
1854: with Remarks on the Geology of the Gold Fields of 
Ausiralia. By G. H. WATIIEN, 

“The value of Mr. Wathen's book is attributab'e to the perfect 
mastery which the writer has over his subjeet. ‘The various 
topics of interest connected with the progress, natural :esources, and 
government of Victoria, are discussed in systematic order. It is a lucid 
and satisfactory account of the golden colony.” —Athen@um. 

London: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 
French Simplified, 4th edit. By A. ALBITIS, LL.U., aris. 
OW to SPEAK FRENCH; or, French and 
France: Facts, Reasons, Practice. 4s. bd. 

“ A work of merit.” —Leader. 

“Tncomparably superior.”— Atheneum. 

FRENCH GENDERS CONQUERED. 1s. 6d. 

‘Golden Rule.”—St. James's Chronicle. 

BLUNDERS in FRENCH AVOIDED. Cobbett’s 
Pseudo-letters. | Is. Gd. 
IE AUTHORS of FRANCE. 3s. 

“ Very charming.” —Lady Blessington, 

PHASES de HISTOIRE de FRANCE et de sa 
LITTERATURE,. 








London 2 LONGM! NS. 
EDUCATIONAL WORKS, 
By T. TATE, F.R.A.S., of Kneller Training College. 
HE LITTLE PHILOSOPHER; or, the 
Science of Familiar Things. Vol. I. 3s. 6d.; or 3 Parts, ls. each. 
DRAWING for SCHOOLS. Post 4to. price 5s. 6d. 
DRAWING for LITTLE BOYS and GIRLS. 
Price 1s. 6d. 
"EXERCISES on MECHANICS, &c. 12mo. 28.— 
KEY, 3s. 6d. 
MECHANICAL PHILOSOPHY. 
10s. 6d. 
The ELEMENTS OF MECHANISM. 12mo. 
rice 3s. 6d. 
FIRST PRINCIPLES of ARITHMETIC. 12mo. 
Is, 6d. 
ALGEBRA made EASY. 12mo. price 2s. 
DIFFERENTIAL and INTEGRAL CALCULUS. 


4s, 6d. 
“GEOMETRY, MENSURATION, LEVELLING, 
&c. 3s. 6d. 
“FIRST THREE BOOKS of EUCLID. 12mo. 
Is. 6d. ; 18mo. Is. 

STRENGTH of MATERIALS. — 8vo. 


On the 
price 5s. 6d. ; i f 

The PHILOSOPHY of EDUCATION, 
price 6s. 6d. 








8vo. price 


8vo. 


COURSE of NATURAL and EXPERIMENTAL 


or in 7 Parts, Is. each, as follows 


the STEAM 


PHILOSOPHY, 2 vols. 7s.; 
MECHANICS and 


18mo. price 


18mo. price Is, 
LIGHT and HEAT. 18mo. price 1s. 


HYDROSTATICS, HYDRAULICS, PNEU- 
MATICS. Is. 
ELECTRICITY for BEGINNERS. 18mo. price 1s. 


MAGNETISM, ELECTRO-DYNAMICS, 


18mo, ls. 
EXPERIMENTAL CHEMISTRY. 18mo. 1s.; 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS 


ENGINE. 
ls. 
ASTRONOMY and the USE of the GLOBES. 


&e. 


TO READING SOCIETIES AND 
BOOK CLUBS. 


SEASON, 


vs 
> 


The REV. SYDNEY SMITH’S 


LIFE. By his Daughter, Lady HOLLAND. With a 
Selection from his Letters. Edited by Mrs. AUSTIN. 
2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 


The DEAD SEA a NEW 
ROUTE to INDIA. By Captain W. ALLEN, R.N., F.R.S. 
M:ps and Illustrations. 2 vols. post Svo. 25s. 


WHITELOCKE’S JOURNAL 


of the ENGLISH EMBASSY to the COURT of SWEDEN. 
Revised by HENRY REEVE, Esq., F.S.A. 2 vols. 8vo. 
24s. 


BURTON’S PILGRIMAGE to 
MEDINA and MECCA. Vols. I. and Il. MEDINA; Map 
and Illustrations. Vols. I. and II. 8vo. 28s. 


The Rev. W. J. CONYBEARE'S 
ESSAYS, ECCLESIASTICAL and SOCIAL, reprinted, with 
Additions, from the Zdinburgh Review. 8vo, 12s. 


LAND, LABOUR, and GOLD; 


or, Two Years in Victoria. By WILLIAM HOWITT. 


2 vols. 21s. 
Mr. DENNISTOUN’S ME- 
ANDREW 


MO IRS of SIR ROBERT STRANGE and 
LU MISDEN. 2 vols. post 8vo Illustrations, 21s. 


Mr. WELD’S VACATION 
TOUR in the UNITED STATES and CANADA. Post 
&vo. 10s. 6d. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY and 
MEMOIRS of JAMES SILK BUCKINGHAM. Vols, I. 
and IT. 21s. . 


HUC’S WORK 
CHINESE EMPIRE. Second Edition. 
24s. 


’ 
MOORE’S MEMOIRS, 
JOURNAL, and CORRESPONDENCE. Fdited by the 
tight Hon. LORD JOHN RUSSELL, M.P. Vols. I. to 
VI. 10s. 6d. each. Vols. VII. and VIII. nearly ready. 


Mr. FRANK MARRYAT’S 


WORK on CALIFORNIA—MOUNTAINS and MOLE- 
HILLS; or, RECOLLECTIONS of a BURNT JOURNAL. 





on the 


2 vols. 8vo. Map, 


8vo. 21s. 

JAMES MONTGOMERY’S 
MEMOIRS. By JOHN HOLLAND and JAMES 
EVERETT. Vols. I. and IL. Portraits, 2ls.—Vols. IIL. 


and IV. in the press. 


LORD CARLISLE’S DIARY 
in TURKISH and GREEK WATERS. — Fifth Edition. 
Post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


CLEEVE HALL. By the Author 


of “Amy Herbert,” “The Earl's Daughter,” &c. 2 vols. 
fep. 8vo. 12s. 


GREGOROVIUS’S CORSICA. 
Translated by RUSSELL MARTINEAU, M.A. 16mo. 
3s. 64. cloth; or 3 Parts, 1s. each. 


The Rev. BADEN POWELL’S 
ESSAYS on the Spirit of the INDUCTIVE PHTLOSOPHY, 
the UNITY of WORLDS, and the PHILOSOPHY of 
CREATION. Crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


The CRIMEA, its ANCIENT 
and MODERN HISTORY: The KHANS, the SULTANS, 
and the CZARS. By the Rev. T. MILNER, M.A. Post 8vo. 


Maps, 10s. 6d. 
The BRAZILS, VIEWED 
By EDWARD WIL- 


THROUGH a NAVAL GLASS. 
BERFORCE, late of H.M. Navy. 16mo. [Nearly ready. 


The CALENDARof VICTORY: 


a Record of British Valour and Conquest on every Day in 
the Year. By Major R. JOHNS, R.M., and Lieut. P. H. 
NICOLAS, R.M.  Feap. 8vo. 12s. 6d, 


FORESTER’S RAMBLES in 
NORWAY among the FJELDS and FJORDS. New 
Edition in the Traveller's Library. 16mo. 2s. 6d. cloth; or 
2 Parts, Is. each. 


NOTES on BOOKS; a Quarterly 
Analysis of Works published by Messrs. Loneman and Co. 
Free by post to all Secretaries, Members of Book Clubs and 
Reading Societies, Heads of Colleges and Schools, and 
Private Persons, who forward their addresses to Messrs. 
Loneman and Co. No. I. May, 1855.—Ne. II. will be ready 


on the 31st instant. 





EDITED AND PUBIASHED BY A CLERGYMAN. 
b: 


2 Feap 4to., 9d. each, YY post, 
PAROCHIAL (MS.) SERMONS, based on 
a en pad ee pa eg Sh | and suitable for avy 

‘ongregation, are pu ed eve AY. Firs 
now ready. Poceuestas oa.” = . sninamamee 
Address, “ MSS.,’ Bath. 


D&.TURLEYS LECTURE on the 
DISCOVERED ANTIDOTE for FEVER, CHOLERA, and other 


Diseases of the Blood. Published by request of the Sheriff of Worcester 
an Hi 








da and 
To be had of RENSHAW and Co., Strand, and of all Booksellers. 


Publishing under the authority of the Department of Science and Art, 
and recommended in its List of Publications, : 
SERIES of MANUALS of GOTHIC 
ORNAMENT, in square 16mo., I!ustrated, 
No. 1.—A MANUAL of GOTHIC STONE CAR- 
VING, twenty-eight lates, price ls. 6d. 
No. 2.—A MAN UAL of GOTHIC MOULDINGS, 
thirty plates, Is. 6d. 
___ Oxford and London: JouN Henry and Jas. PARKER. = 


ALES FOR THE YOUNG MEN AND 
WOMEN OF ENGLAND.—In Monthly Volumes, Illustrat<, 
fep. 8vo., price Is, each, in fancy boards. 
“To make boyslearn to read, and then to place no good books within 
their reach, is to give them an appetite, and leave nothing in the pantry 
save unwholesome and poisonous food, which, depend upon it, they 
will eat rather than starve."—Sir Walter Scott. 
* The want of not only useful but entertaining reading, such as youn 
people will read, it is hoped will be supplied by this proposed Series; anit 
while it will be borne in mind that the chief end and aim is to ineulcate 
a right spirit and good and generous feelings, incident and even 
romance will not be forgotten, in order that the reader may be led 
gently on to read more and more, and imbibe good principles, and a 
reverence for things true and holy, instead of the infidelity and un- 
christian teaching which is too often the intent of many books now ii 
circulation.”—Prospectus, 








No. 1.—MOTHER and SON. 1s. 
» 2—THE RECRUIT. A New Edition. 1s. 
» 3—THE STRIKE. 1s. 

» 4—JAMES BRIGHT, the SHOPMAN. 1s. 
» 5—JONAS CLINT. 1s. 

» 6—THE SISTERS. 1s. 

» Z—SERVANTS’ INFLUENCE. 6d. 


7 
» 8—CAROLINE ELTON; or, VANITY ?1s. 
and JEALOUSY. 6d. J 


» 9—THE RAILWAY ACCIDENT. 1s 
n the press, 
IRREVOCABLE. 


WANTED A WIFE. 


J. H. and JAS. PARKER, 377, Strand, London. 
ADAPTED FOR YOUTHS, SCHOOLS, AND FAMILIES. 


ORNER’S ACCURATE HISTORIES, 
Thirteen in Series, commencing at the earliest period, and con- 
tinued down to the present time, in addition to their general truthful- 
ness as recors of public national events, are interspersed with faithful 
descriptions of the Manners, the Domestic Habits and Condition of the 
people, in different epochs of their history. 
“ For the rising generation, Miss Corner's Histories, we believe, are 
the best ever written.” —Literary Gazette. 
“The merits of Miss Corner's Histories are such that we are not sur- 
prised at their becoming popular school-books."—Critic. 
“Miss Corner's Histories may be safely recommended and safely 
employed.” —Adas, 
“Miss Corner has, in a manner most clear, succinct, and truthful, 
narrated the great events of the Histories of France, Spain and Portugal, 
England and Wales, Scotland, Ireland, Norway, Denmark, and 
Sweden, Germany and the German Empire, Greece, Poland. and Russia, 
Holland and Belgium, and other countries: they are really of great 
worth, and might be read with advantage by itudes of parenis as 
well as children; the language is oe that children MUST com- 
prehend it, but withal so free from childish insipidity, that an adult may 
read with pleasure.”—Athenaum, 
“These meritorious works are written in a very easy and agreeable 
style, perfectly adapted to the capacities of the young persons for 
whom intended,” —Times, 
Corner’s History of ENGLAND & WALES, 
3s. 6d. bound. Thirty-first thousand. Plates, Map, Chronological Table 
and Index. With Questions, 4s. 


Corner’s History of GREECE, after the same 
approved style as her “Rome,” with Questions, 3s. Map, and Chrono- 
logical Table and Index. Eighth thousand. 


Corner’s History of ROME, from accepted English 
and Foreign Authorities—Dr. Arnold, Niebuhr, Keightley, Macpherson, 
Smith, &c. With Questions, 3s. 6d. Map of the Empire, Chronological 
Table, and Index. Tenth thousand. 

“This is a truly faithful and useful work, well adapted for youth, 
whether at school or at home. The latest and best authorities have 
been consulted, and the substance of the discoveries and comments 
freely adopted in this careful account of the Roman people.”—Herald. 


Corner’s History of IRELAND. 2s. 6d. bound. 
Fighth thousand. Plates, Map, Chronological Table, and Index. With 
Questions, 3s. 

Corner’s History of SCOTLAND. 2s. 6d. bount 
Plates, Map, Chronological Table, and Index. Twelfth thousand. 
With Questions, 3s. 

Corner’s History of FRANCE. 2s. 6d. bount. 
Plates, Map, Chronological Table, and Index. Thirteenth thousan:, 
New Edition, With Questions, 3s. 

Every Child’s History of England, with Ques- 
tions to each Chapter, adapted to the Junior Classes. Ry Miss 
CORNER. Price 1s. sewed; or Is. 6d. in cloth, with the Map coloured. 


The Play Grammar; or, the Elements of Grammar 
éxplained and made a pleasant Pastime. By Miss CORNER. Elevent! 
Edition, improved, with many illustrations. 1s. sewed ; or Is. 6d. cloth 


Papa and Mamma’s Easy Lessons in Geo- 
GRAPHY. By Miss SARGEANT. A Companion to Miss Comers 
“ Play Grammar.” Is. sewed ; or 1s, 67. cloth. 

“We are not acquainted with any elementary book of the sort 8° 
lucid and so judiciously adapted to infantile capacity.” —Evangelica! 


Magazine. 

Scriptural History Simplified. By Dr. J. KITTO 
LL.D., and Miss CORNER. Price 3s. 6d. in a clear type, royal 18mo. 

This book has been published to take the place of Dr. Watts's School 
book on this subject. The new lights which later years have thrown 
on Sacred History having discovered inaccuracies in the Doctors 
descriptions. 

Charles Butler’s Guide to Useful Knowledge, 
containing, in the form of an easy Catechism, a complete Ser: 
of the Newest and most useful Information connected with the 
Arts, Sciences, and the Phenomena of Nature. Eighth Edition, ]s. 6¢ 


cloth. 
Charles SButler’s Guide to Geography. 


A New and Concise Description of the Five great Divisions of e 
Globe; their Natural, Mineral. and Vegetable Productions; and 
Characteristics of their Inhabitants. New Edition. Tenth Thonsan’ 
1s. 6d. in cloth; or, with the USE of the GLOBES, and SEVEN GLY- 
PHOGRAPHIC MAPS, 2s. bound in cloth. 
London: DEAN and SON, Lithographers, P: 
Print Publishers, Bible and Prayer-Book Warehouse, 


Three Doors west of Old Bailey. 


LONDON: Printed by JOHN CrocKFORD, of 16, Oakley-square, Hamp- 
stead-road, in the County of Middlesex, at his Printing-office 
13, Princes-street, New Turnstile, in the Parish of St. Giles, canprscot 
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